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Free speech on campus 





Britain is the second biggest 
donor of aid to ZIMBABWE 
and education has been one of 
the main beneficiaries. In his 
second feature on the country, 
John O’Leary looks at 
Zimbabwean efforts to build up 
engineering education and to 
boost teacher training (page 1 2 ) 

KEVWOKKS: J. P. Stern 
reassesses Erich Auerbach's 
epochal study of realism. 
Mimesis, "the most important 
single work of literary criticism 
of the post-war period" (page 
16) 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 
has been much concerned with 
the impact of Puritan dogma on 
attitudes to work and science. 
Rarely, though, has it seen 
itself aspartof the tradition of 
Puritanism. David Martin 
reviews a new study which 
traces the theological roots of 


Prime ministers, electoral 
change, Ireland , Latin 
America, Stalinism , 
representation, liberalism and 
conservatism, parliament and 
the state. Eight pages of 
POLITICS BOOKS (pages21 
to 28) 
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Liisl week wus good and b;id for free 
speech on (he campus. Good certainly 
at ihc Polytechnic of Norih London 
where Dr David Owen, Ihc leader of ihe 
Social Democratic Pariy. was allowed 
to complete his half-hour speech and 
suffered nothing worse than sharp 
questioning Barf arguably nr the Uni- 
versity of Bradford where Mr Harvey 
Proctor, Ihe riglu-wing Conservative 
MP for Billericay, was told that the 
meeting at which he had hoped to 
spenk in support of the controversial 
Bradford headteacher Mr Ray Hon- 
ey ford would have to be cancelled fur 
fear of disruption. 

The issue of free speech on the 
campus is not going to go away. How 

politeness of former years hns been 
worn away by an abrasive divisive ness 
that parades as "conviction politics", 
and in a higher education sytem that 
has been hurried and harried into a 
much more direct engagement with the 
con temporary and practical world? If 
universities and polytechnics are ex- 
pected to respond with swift sensitivity 
to every new demand of industrial 
society, it is hardly reasonable to 
expect them to remain insulated from 
the political spasms and fevers of that 
same society. So in an age that has 
abandoned consensus for confronta- 
tion, higher education cannot avoid 
entirely contamination by this intoler- 
ance, fear and insecurity. 

Neither Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science , nor the vice chancellors' com- 
mittee seems prepared to accept this 
bleak truth. Sir Keith is greatly con- 
cerned - obsessed, some of his critics 
have alleged - with the threat to free 
speech on the campus. It Is always high 
of his agenda when he meets the vice 
chancellors. Any whisper of an inci- 
dent in which a politician has been 
prevented or dissuaded from speaking 
at a university or polytechnic provokes 
a swift inquiry from the Secretary of 
State's office. Sir Keith is plainly 
alarmed that standards of adversarial 
politeness which he remembers no 
longer prevail so relfablv on the 
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Of course it is terrible that Cabinet 
ministers, and other speakers, find it 
difficult at limes to secure a reasonable 
hearing on eampuses. But it is more 
terrible that the Prime Minister has to 
travel by fast car with police escort or 
by helicopter. Less than 40 years ago 
Mr Attlee was able to drive his wife 
through the Lake District, stop for 
Sunday lunch ar a Kendal hotel, and 
not he" surprised when asked to move 
his enr because it was blocking some- 
one rise's. Any threat to free speech 
on campus, far from being the intellec- 
tual centre of this web of public 
tension, is among its feebler outer 
strands. Today's alienation and anxie- 
ty have been fed first bv the unchal- 

u nn „k].. .... »u~ 


slate, now by that state’s present 
disarray, and always by the thoughtless 
arrogance of some politicians. Tiicy 
have got vciy little to do with cowardly 
or subversive teachers, in higher 
education or anywhere else. 

In any case before sealing the indict- 
ment against universities and 
polytechnics for their occasional fai- 
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inger prevail so reliably on the *.. * P. ® * cw points for future 

campus. discussion. No wonder the Secretary of 

He and those who share his concern State remains twitchy and uncon- 

see phenomena like the forced can- v,nccd - , Particular universities of 

ccllation of meetings and "no plat- coursc nave been clearer and more 
form” policies for racists and fascists as W»“» b “V he general response 
an especially sinister growth, the rejec- to tbis |. Mue tree speech has been 
tion of critical reason within the very confined to the myopic minimum, 
institutions devoted to this cause, a Higher education does have a par- 
tnily terrible trahison des clercs. They ticular responsiblity to uphold tree 

are reluctant to sec the threat to free speech ana fair debate, not because 


wrnen nigner education nas caught 
from its enveloping society that itself is 
suffering from b raging fever of intoler- 
ance. Theirs is very much an intellec- 
tuals’ response that attaches an ex- 
aggerated Importance to the power of 
ideas nnd neglects the brute power of 
political, social and economic cir- 
cumstances. 


lure to uphold free speech in ail its 
pristine absolutism, maybe the good 
old days of academic civility which are 
remembered to such sentimental 
advantage need to be critically re- 
examined. In the past universities were 
often acutely censorious of the views 
that were considered acceptable for 
campus consumption. Nor m a vigor- 
ous democracy is it necessarily worse 
to be abused and shouted down, or 
even jostled and hit by tomatoes than 
to enjoy the doubtful pleasure of polite 
conversation and reasonable debate 
with people who may be secret 
traitors. 

Yet none of this excuses the lack of 
clear action by the vice chancellors. 
Their committee seems to hope that if 
they mumble and fudge for long 
enough the problem will go away, or 
Sir Keith will go away, or noth will go 
away. The only collective guidance 
that is promised is a codification of 
existing university powers and prac- 
tice, plus a few points for future 
discussion. No wonder the Secretary of 
State remains twitchy and uncon- 
vinced. Particular universities of 
course have been clearer and more 
courageous, but the general response 
to this issue of free Bpeech has been 
confined to the myopic minimum. 

Higher education does have a par- 
ticular responsiblity to uphold free 
speech and fair debate, not because 
the Government will reduce its income 
if it does not accept this responbility 
but because its purposes can only 
thrive in a free and tolerant society. 
But that responsibility cannot be fully 
discharged by getiing tough with stu- 
dents who try to suppress views they do 
not like. Necessary as such action 
certainty is on occasions it is never 
likely to be more than a side-show. 
University and polytechnic leaders 


have to do much more. First, they must 
help to create the conditions for poli- 
tical pluralism among their students 
rather than simply grumble passively 
about unrepresentative cliques domi- 
nating students’ unions. Far-left stu- 
dents dominate some unions, and 
far-right students some notional stu- 
dent organizations, because (hey arc 
sucked into power by a vacuum. When 
effectively challenged by mainstream 
decency their power is’ fragile. Yet 
many higher education leaders take 
only a voyeuristic interest in student 
politics, while the Secretary of State 
treats them as dangerous games that 
must not be encouraged. 

Second, they need to recognize that 


defined, one does not need to be 
committed to a utilitarian calculus of 
competing freedoms to believe that 
such limits exist. Free speech is curbed 
by the criminal law, in the cases of 
official secrets or racial hatred; by the 
civil law in the case of defamation; and 
also by soda 1 custom. A university or 
polytechnic is fully entitled to curb free 
speech if its integrity is undermined or 
a breach of the peace threatened. And 
if its own staff and students are curbed 
in this way its guests and visitors can 
reasonably be expected to observe the 
same restraints . A university or 
polytechnic cannot be expected to 
provide an open house for the express- 
ion of all views regardless of the 
consequences for the institution. It is 
entitled to consider its own interests, 
as Bradford seems to have done in the 
case of Mr Proctor. 

Here there seems to be some confu- 
sion. If a university’s leaders are 
expected to uphold their authority on 
campus, and are accountable if there is 
disorder, then their authority extends 
to laying down rules of conduct that 
visitors as well as members must 
respect. If they have no right to insist 
on such conduct they have no special 
authority, and so cannot be fairly 
'blamed. On some occasions speakers 
have ignored this implicit contract. 
They have refused to respect the ethos, 
if not the rules, of the institution but 
have insisted that they are entitled to 
its unconditional protection. A cam- 
pus is not a private club but nor is it 
Speakers' Comer, 

Third, higher education leaders, and 
the Secretary of State, need to recog- 
nize that free speech in this narrow 
sense of ensuring that unpopular 
speakers receive a fair hearing is part 
of a much broader freedom, academic, 
intellectual, political and civic. It can- 
not properly be regarded in Isolation. 
The threats to that larger freedom 
come from many directions, several 
more menacing than chanting demon- 
strators or even tomato-hurling hooli- 
gans. They at any rate can be seen and 
condemned; these graver threats may 
be unrecognized, systematic or even 
openly encouraged. 


Maurice Cowling on H. G. 
Wells 

Bernard Bergonzi on Edward 
Thomas 

Risk, risk management and risk 
education 
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At first sight, £660 million does not - 
seem such a niggardly amount for the 
Government to put forward as a 
provisional figure Tor next year's ad- 
vanced further education pool. Allow- 
ing for technical adjustments, it repre- 
sents an increase of 6 per cent on this 
year’s quantum and is appreciably 
belter than the £645 million budget . 
forecast in January’s expenditure 
White Paper. 

It might not be enough to compen- 
sate for inflation, but what public 
enterprise can guarantee that? Cer- 
tainly, other brunches of locnl govern- 
ment will hardly expect it in these 
times of penalties ana rate-capping. In 
any case, the Green Paper on higher 
education made no bones about the 
treatment public sector higher educa- 
tion could expect: there would have to 
be "continuing gains in efficiency" , 
including a further tightening of staff? 
student ratios. 

Yet there was no doubting the depth 
of feeling on the subject at the board of 
the National Advisory Body. There 
was a rare show of complete unanimity 


A drop in the pool 


among the non civil servants, insisting 
that £660 million was both Inadequate 
and inequitable compared with uni- 
versity funding. And, despite the poli- 
tical reality of the situation, the reac- 
tion was understandable. 

For two years, the NAB has been 
bending over backwards to ensure 
continued access to higher education 
for the maximum number of students 
while also responding to Government 
entreaties on the switch to science, the 
funding of research and the expansion 
of teacher, training numbers. The re- 
. suit has been a widening gap in funding 
levels -with The universities and a series 
of delegations to Sir Keith Joseph to 
underline the dangers of continued 
underfunding, on research, capital 
projects and teacher training, the 
committee has accepted Sir 
Keith s rebuffs in the hope of Jam 
tomorrow. J 


The ;budget } assuming it is 
Even the present level of activity, 


cannot be sustained and new initiatives 
will be out of the question unless cuts 
elsewhere make room for them. The 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence’s suggestion that economies in 
caretaking and cleaning could provide 
much of the necessary money was 
treated with the derision It deserves. 
Any regular visitor to colleges and 
polytechnics would testify that mainte- 
nance has already been trimmed to the 
minimum and the savings left to be 
made will be minimal. 

With funding levels as low as they 
are, the real effect is bound to be the 
rcsfriction of access.The NAB may be 
able to stave off the worst impact and 
avoid losing the full 6,000 places 

JS 1 L aSt ? cek ‘ but ‘ b e tinfe has 
passed when it was prepared to go on 
packing in the students regardless of 

!mnS!2f q T nCes ' 11 may ® ave teen 
unrealistic to exjpect even a year’s 

n[flSnfe Spa S e the ne« foil 

but **“ *»ult of Sir 
Keith s hard line may well be a less 
responsive attitude from the NAB in 


ESSAY DEADLINES 

At the raosnfc naetlhg of the 
Departmental Board of Cosnunleatloa 
and| Media Studies it vai sgrtid 
that nav procedures should be intro 
duced to desl with those student, 
who fall to noet the essay 
submission deadline, 

As from this academic year eojeu 
who hands in a late essay will be 
penalized by having one page of 
their work ripped out sod threw 
sway for each day of lateness 


D. Qulntook. 

Departmental Academic Secretary. 
Film Soolety. Tonight - 
25th October at 8-0 pm. 

AI NO CORRIDA 
(Empire of the Senses) 

Followed by A.O.M. 


STAFF-GRAOUATE SEMINAR. 

Tuesday 29th October. 
Professor Lopping will start tu. 

tem'a series of seminar, with . 
•hort discussion paper entltlrf, 
'Wiy Does It Seem Uso.t COetfitt 
Impossible To Oat Anybody ft far 
Out For A Staff-Oraduate Stalzn 

Everybody Veloona 

(sorry - no undergraduates). 


THERESA M. SUCCUBUS 
ESSAY PRIZE 

Entries ere Invited for the shove prlM. 
Essays should be submitted to the 
Registrar by November Mil. 

The title thla year la 'How I Spent Hr 
Suer Holidays', and as usual the 
auooaaaful candidate will rsestvs * 
voucher exchangeable at the uilverelty 
bookshop for hooka to the value of 0.»* 


From the Registrar 
REMOVAL OF NOTICES 
(SECOND NOTICE) 

Zt has been brought to my attention 
that ay recent notice concerning tin 
unauthorised removal of of float 
University Notices has bam moved 
from a number of notice-boards. 
Thla, as the earlier notice mad* 
plain ia a serious disciplinary 
offence, aa, of course, la the 
f«oval of any not las reminding 
psople of the conaequaneas of tM 
: removal of auoh notices. 

Z hope thla is now olesr. 

The Registrar. 

P.8. Pleaae do not remove 
thia notice. 
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ESRC cracks down on PhD rates 


Beesley 

urges 

‘scrutiny’ 

by Peter Aspden 

Universities can greatly benefit from 
(he sense of urgency and radical ques- 
tioning provided by the “scrutiny tech- 
nique , claims the head of the Prime 
Munster's efficiency unit, Mr Ian 
Beesley. 

The technique, which has been pri- 
marily used to improve efficiency in 
Government departments, is said to 
have saved £750 million of Govern- 
or money since 1979 by identifying 

«%s ana improving. performance. 
“Toe scrutiny technique is built on 
to belief and principle that lasting 
reform comes best from within an 
institution, and that is applicable to 
fflMope rations’, Mr Beesley told The 

. He said that the efficiency unit was 


to for reform, by helping to ask radical 
Potions and by injecting tensions 
(“to performance reviews. “But uni- 
Jtnilies can to a large extent do that 
wihemselves," he said. 

Allhough universities were geared 
b a consensual method of dcclsion- 
Bding, it needed individuals to accept 
responsibility of asking the right 
Rations to achieve greater efficiency, 
.“™8 a diagnosis and prescribing 

"You never get that from a commit- 
- committees tend to settle fOr a 

S I We. Once you face up to the 
wit questions, you can make deri- 
on a more rational basis", Mr 
wcsley said. 

Mr Beesley made his remarks fbl- 
the publication yesterday of the 
report on the implementation of 
fwrnment efficiency scrutinies, 
2® seeks to improve departments' 
wuc-for-money performances. 

tie was a member of the Jarratt 
^pittee which reported in April on 
^aency fa universities, and is also a 
of the National Advisory 
rr^jnquiry into good management 
and the Croham committee 
■Ppointed'to look at the University 
a *nts Committee. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A blacklist of institutions ineligible for 
research studentships is published to- 
day by the Economic and Social Re- 
search Council. 

This unprecedented move is the 
final sanction fa the council’s campaign 
to force an increase in PhD submission 
rates, and comes after strong pressure 
during the summer from the Advisory 
Boara for the Research Councils. 

Fourteen institutions, including 
eight universities, whose latest four- 
year submission rates for social science 
PhD awards made in 1979 and 1980 are 
below 10 per cent, will be debarred 
from receiving ESRC research stu- 
dentship in lva6 and 1987. 

Next year the council will raise the 
cut off to 25 per cent , which , on current 
figures, will bring the bar down on a 
further 20 institutions. 

No one who is awarded an ESRC 
studentship in the next two years will 
be allowea to use their award at the 


following institutions: the universities 


of East Anglia, Liverpool, Aston, 
Dundee, or Queen’s, Belfast; Leeds or 
Sheffield Polytechnics; University 
College London, the London Institute 
of Education and Kings College Lon- 
don: The University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology or 
Manchester Business School; the Uni- 
versity College of Wales at Swansea 
and Paisley College of Technology. 

Between them, the 14 received over 
120 PhD studentships In 1979 and 1980 
and include some of the main social 
science research training centres. Uni- 
versity College London and Liverpool 
University, for example, both had over 
20 PhD starts in these two years, but 
have so far recorded only one submis- 
sion apiece. 

The council says all its figures have 
been double-checked with the institu- 
tions, and there will be no right of 
appeal. However, the ban will not 
apply to taught postgraduate courses, 
wmen is good news for Manchester 
Business School - one of the institu- 
tions running the ESRC’s new taught 
doctoral programme. 

The Advisory Board for the Re- 


search Councils, which advises the sities to me 
Department of Education and Science institution s 
on division of research funds between partments, 
the five research councils, has been chosen by t 
keeping a close watch on thesis submis- No other 

sion rates since the publication of the taken this s 
report on postgraduate education in and Engini 
1982 from a working party chaired by reminded v 
Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, now chair- that submis 
man of the University Grants Com- account In s 
mi t tee. The SERC 

The ESRC has come under particu- publishes le 
far scrutiny as submission rates in the rates. _ 
soda) sciences are lower than the Ironicalh 
natural 'sciences - typically around 25 the latest SI 

per cent . Sir Peter proposed a range of ty , matches 
sanctions to force institutions to do the top ESI 
better, leading up to wllholdlng quota agement C 
awards, which the group hoped The com 
“would never prove necessary”. the debate 

However, there has been no real research tn 
improvement in submission rates, and discussed a 
ESRC sources say the advisory board Dyer repoi 
threatened to remove at least £1 1982 inqu 

million from the council's 1986/87 Science R 
budget unless it took drastic steps to the monc; 
reinforce its stance on submissions. number o 
One of the sanctions proposed by Si r 
Peter was action against whole univer- 


sities to mobilize opinion within the 
institution against the offending de- 
partments, and this is the course 
chosen by the ESRC. 

No other research council has yet 
taken this step, although the Science 
and Engineering Research Council 
reminded vice chancellors last year 
that submission rates are taken into 
account In allocation of quota awards. 
The SERC, like the ESRC, now 
publishes league tables of submission 
rates. , 

Ironically, only one institution on 
the latest SERC fist, Stirling Universi- 
ty, matches the submission rates set by 
tne top ESRC candidate, Henley Man- 
agement College at 80 per cent. 

The council’s derision will rc-open 
the debate about the organization of 
research training In the social sciences, 
discussed at length in the Swinnerton- 
Dyer report and in Lord Rothschild's 
1982 inquiry into the then Social 
Science Research Council. Some of 
the money saved by reducing the 
number of awards for “traditional" 

continued on page 3 



Back to the blackboard: Professor Harry Hmu»m, 
vice chancellor of Lancaster University, explains to 
a b pedal meeting of the senate how the proptwed 
new funding policy for universities will work. For 
those not in the know A (total 
distributed) equals T (tuition fees) plus G (Govern- 
ment grant) plus S (externally sponsored program- 


mes; plus 1 lumauocm uniiww F*"" “* 

income) plus R (related income, le conferences). In 
the second formula A (total grant) equals T 
(resources to be distributed on teaching-based 
criteria) pins R (resources to be distributed on 
research-based criteria) plus S (identifiable special 
factors). 


British Academy calls for fellowship scheme 

. _ nf vies Chancellors for three Years, They would then b 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The British Academy has wked Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, if he will fond 
a new scheme to recruit outstanding 
scholars in the humanities. 

Sir Randolph Quirk, president of 
the British Academy, the learned 
society for the humanities androaal 
sciences, has proposed to Sir Kettn a 
Kh°“= of^HtXto r al fellowships. 

He has consulted the chairmen of 


the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, the Univeraity Grants 
Committee and the National Advisoty 
Body, all of whom are backing his 

^ifnder the scheme, some 15 out- 
standing scholars, aged under 30, 
would be appointed in each of the five 
'years from 1986/87 to 1991/92. ( 

The candidates would have already 

enable them to develop their research 
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lowships to maintain scholarship In the 
major disciplines. The cost would be 

* * . rinnVWl 1 ^ a .1 
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nder the scheme, some 15 out- about £100,000 in the firet year, rising 
Una scholars, aged under 30, to £670,000 In the fifth yeaT. 

Id be appointed fa each of the five The fellowships would be similar to 

re from 1986/87 to 1991/92. the University Research Fellowships 

he candidates would have already instituted by the Royal Society in 1983 
toleted their postgraduate research for bright young scientists. This has so 

rees and the fellowships would far provided 50 umenured research 
’ ‘ posts. 


ill unveils plan to boost engineering graduates 

rolyn Dempster ' engineering placed fa ™Wemtig and «S 

■point plan to solve the critical polytechnics over a nu Q f j^year-olds. , „ . . ™ 


rolyn Dempster 
h pofat plan to solve the critical 
supply of engineering graduates 
J'eiled this week by Mr Christ- 
BaJ L chairman of the National 
wy Body board. 

°ld a conference on “Enrineer- 


enrineering placed fa universities and 
Xechnil over a number of de- 

Tbe inability of Institutions to re- 
cruit sufficient students- to &U 

eng!ne«ing_P ^£XSSLZL& 


vwvuup, ui v-emraa jLonoon 

planning of higher 
°h should be integrated into a 
system. 

[‘“’toere should be a long-term 

« i tne TnpaeilMft r,t 


much sterner efforts should be initi- 
ated to reduce the high drop-out rate 
of 16 -year-olds. , 

Early subject specialization fa 
school* was a problem which should be 
tackled seriously, and the develop- 
ment of AS levels was a step in the 


increased recruitment of women into 

en ^ature students also needed to be 
encouraged to pursue engineering 
courses, and the NAB was considering 
. weighting part-time students, but was 
looking to increased Government 
funding for this purpose rather than 
shifting very scarce resources. 


^Effwti^action ihouldbc taken to 

gSmS.Mr B ril.Mia - . ^ SKSeni- tU« mwnt ■ «nwy to ^1-teavm.nd rtudert, 

Haora ' rapid prpvfeiou Shouldhe ui^es; , Similarly, . there. , that engineering could beasrewardfag 

madefor substantial numbW'Of P°*Ji ■ Kw^e '* thrust for. ‘the • , tis accountoncy or law; . 

conversion courses, ; : - --- --- 


Buckingham 
offers degree 
to PM 

by Paul Flather 

The independent University of Buck- 
ingham. rounded 12 yean ago with the 
backing of right-wing academics and 
senior Conservative Party members, 
has offered the Prime Minister an 
honorary degree. 

Downing Street con finned this week 
that Mrs TTiatclier had received a letter 
from Dr Michael Barrett, the vice 
cha ncellor of Buckingham , making the 
offer. At that time no reply and no 
decision to accept had yet been made. 

The offer comes nine months after 
dons at Oxford University voted down 
8 similar proposal because of the 
damage the Government was inflicting 
on the whole education system and is 
likely to draw hostility from other 
higher education institutions. 

Buckingham was founded in 1973 by 
a group, of academics including the 
Conservative peer Lord Beloff and 
Professor Alan Peacock, Ihe first two 
vice chancellors. It has always enjoyed 
the open and strong support of Mrs 
Thatcher and Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
ary of State for Education and Science, 
and two years ago they intervened to 
ensure that Buckingham was granted 
Its own royal charter. , ■ 

Dr Barrett this week declined to 
discuss what he said was “confidential 
business” of the senate. He said any 
such proposal had first to go to the 
relevant committees, and that Lord 
HaUsham, the university’s chancellor, 
also needed to be consulted. The 
matter was raised at a senate meeting 
two weeks ago though It did not appear 
on the formal agenda papers. Accord- 
ing to reports there were five speakers 
fa favour and two against, and the 
decision was approved without a vote. 

The offer is likely to be interpreted 
as a quid pro quo for the Prime 
Minister’s past siipport. Only last sum- 
mer she wrote to the Buckingham 
students union dedining to attend a 
function but stressing again how keen 
she was on the university. 

It also emerged this week that a 
proposal to oner Mrs Thatcher an 
honorary degree was first raised at 
Buckingham just after the Oxford vote 
but was dropped after Dr Barrett 
realized there was ojrposition to the 
move. Senate at that stage resolved to 
reconsider the matter at a later date. 


THES columnist 

The historian, Richard Cobb, joins 
The THES os a regular columnist this 
week, His first- contribution, on 
teaching English to foreigners during 
Ufa war; appears on page 16; . 
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Accounting for the perks 


Having been born Into a world of 
designers and craftsmen and 
attended a college of art in which 
design was a major activity, I have 
always (often design for granted and 
am therefore surprised os well us 
delighted when It suddenly becomes 
fashionable and wc are encouraged to 
acknowledge its Importance. 

The Prime Minister has done her 
best to encourage it and no doubt 
thus put a lot of people off. Recently 
Terry Wogan has Interviewed Sir 
Terence Conran and that would be 
the ultimate accolade were ft not Ihul 
Wogan will shortly have Interviewed 
everyone In this country nnd made 
them all look equally foolish, or at 
best eccentric. 

The difficulty for people like me is 
that we recognize (hut everything 
around us has been designed by 
someone, especially In an Increasing- I 
ly man-made, technologically ad- I 
vanccd world. We ask ourselves what 
Is good design and, as with {ruth, do 
not always wait for an answer. 

It occasionally worries me that 
perhaps it does not, after all, matter. 
Or, to put It another way, perhaps 
the best designed artefacts are (hose , 
which are so unnotfceable that they j 
are taken for granted. Eric GUI's , 
view was that an artefact was good if 
It did Its Job well. In the same I 
tradition, writers about design have f 
discussed “nearness to need” and e 
“fitness for purpose 1 * as some of (he h 
criteria. a 

What has revived this question In | c 


IvaTmtfiuili 


ger’s collection of articles from the 
• New York Times , rather clumsily 
entitled On the Rise, Goldbergcr has 
been the architecture critic of that 
paper for more than 10 years. Uts 
articles are thought-provoking In 
more ways than might be expected. 

If their standard is typical of 
popular architectural criticism In the 
united States, there are Invidious 
comparisons to be made with the 
arid, boring and eolourtess prose of 




try’s newspapers. His comments 
range widely; the book Is subtitled 
Architecture and Design in a Post- 
modern Age. 

In a 1981 essay entitled “Common- 
place Things of Great Design” he 
discussed a survey among hading 
members of the design profession in 
which they were asked to name 
outstanding examples of successful 
design. “Among the most Intriguing 
preferences were the paper clip, the 
safety pin, the ydlow pencil. Levi's 


preferences were the paper clip, the 
safety pin, the yellow pencil, Levi's 
bine Jeans, the Thermos bottle, and 
the clay flowerpot.” 

To them ho would add the wire 
coathanger. I would add a tot or 
ordinary kitchen ware, the zip 
fastener, the ordinary bicycle and the 
ordinary, traditional, National 
Health Service wheelchair which 1 
have learned to respect because, 
despite Its hideously clumsy and 
improvised appearance. It docs its 
Job superbly. 

Wire coathangers 1 cannot abide 
because they get everywhere and 
catch you out when you're not look- 
ing. Dave Allen shares this antipathy 
and thinks they are following hbn 
around and secretly breeding over- 
night In wardrobes. But I have to 
accept their usefulness,- even as I 
twist them lip and stuff them Into a 
dustbin when my wife Is not looking. 
On the paper clip, I have much to 
say. 

So I shall devote a few columns to 
this Important subject from time to 
time. And If any of my readers would 
like to add to the list, I would be 
grateful and will discuss their prefer- 
. ences^too.- .... • ? , . 4 . 


Sir. - I read with interest your article 
on the exodus of “top talent’* from the 
university system to better paid jobs in 
commerce and industry (THES, Octo- 
ber 18). However well intentioned I 
think that your article suffers from a 
J daw which has become rife in the latest 
i issues of The THES, namely, disregard 
i for the principle of academic accounta- 

► bility. 

I suggest time has come for an 
honest examination of the real occupa- 
tional status of the lecturer in compari- 
son to. say, that of a police constable. I 
have purposely chosen the latter be- 
cause the issue of accountability (or 
the lack of it) is usually brought about 
in connection with this occupational 
carcgury but rarely with the Former. 

Let us take a lecturer with a salary of 
£13,000 per annum. Is he/she really 
earning such an amount However 
“reactionary ”, my opinion is negative: 
a lecturer gels further reward^ To 
start with few would deny that con- 

Titular change 

Sir, - TJiank you for mentioning our 
current advertisement for a publicity 
officer (THES, October 18). It is not 
quite true that it has taken us three 
years to “fill the vacancy left by its 
previous publicity officer' - we have 
not had a post of this specification 
before and, though it is true that we 
have not had a full-time information 
officer for some three years, the appa- 
rent semantic change of title is in 
practice a very important point here. 

The last three years, as you will 
know, have been a very demanding 
and busy time for us at Aston and our 
energy has been directed to putting our 
house in order. We have quite deliber- 
ately taken the line of not telling the 
outside world about our changes until 
they were well advanced. That time 
has now come - we have made drama- 
tic improvements to our undergradu- 
ate programmes in terms both of 
revising those we have retained and 
introducing six new programmes; the 
research activities have been com- 
pletely restructured; computerization, 
and m particular personal computing 
facilities have been introauceti, 
we are changing both research and 
administrative working practices and 
the physical re-development of our 
urban site is very well advanced. 

These developments. In part recog- 
nized in Sir Edward Parkes* recent 
letter to your parent paper, are now 
recognized by a few people externally 
but there is a need for ub to tell wider 

officer 1 * 8, Hence thc post of P ufa Ucity 

In the meantime, you may like to 
come Bnd sec tor yourself some of the 
changes we have made nnd the con- 
Mdemblo improvements that have 
been introduced at Aston. You will 
understand, however, if I say that 
while very welcome, we would prefer 
you to come after November 30 when 
put current response to thc UGC has 
been completed I 
Youi* sincerely, 

Mrs V. B. WARNER, 

Careers and appointments officer, 

Aston University. 

Dissident view 

Sir, - While I felly expected you to 
change the title of my aiticle on the 
new_ Funding arrangements for uni- 
^ raly departments, which 

you published on October 18, to meet 
your requirements in terms of style and 
space, 1 did not raped you to pick on a 
! i 11 ** WM » m m y view, oissqnant 

?i lh nSSu® 011 ^ 11 * 8 oE the artlcleTVour 
title Why the comrades arc going to 
lose out” implied that the “comrades" 
are to be found in extramural depart- 
ments, while the article was suggesting 
that they are on the loose in the DES 
I trust that you will publish this letter 
In order to dear up any confusion 
which you may have caused, particu- 
larly among the staff of extramural 
departments who do not consider 
themselves to be "comrades"! 

Yours sincerely 

University of Sheffield! *- " ; J *; 


siderable social prestige surrounds 
academic occupations. There are also 

J |uite a few perks such as cheap sports 
acilitics, meals, and comparatively 


generous holidays. My experience has 
also shown that some lecturers make 
liberal use of stationery, library, 
photocopying and expensive comput- 
ing facilities. I know of a sociology 
lecturer enjoying three bulky Econo- 
mic and Social Research Council re- 
search grants with a remarkable num- 
ber of (tax-free) travelling expenses. 

Summing up, 1 hope that lecturers 
will get better remunerations but I 
expect that such a move wifi be 
conditional on (he optimization of 
academic accountability. As The 
THES, (May 24) rightly pointed out, 
“there are outstanding questions about 
how answerable universities [and re- 
search councils, I would add] are in the 
event of complaints from staff, stu- 
dents or the public”. Indeed, a com- 
mittee on academic accountability 


(modelled on the image of the local 
police committees) could prove to be 
more useful than a few inaccessible 
Visitors. 

Yours faithfully, 

BRUNO GIORGI, 

Industrial Systems Division, 

Hoskyns Group Limited. 

Sir, - The Association of University 
Teachers has rejected an offer of a 4 
per cent salary increase. The associa- 
tion's arguments for a larger increase 
might be more plausible ifit were able 
to explain why the people for whom it 
is seeking the increase, consider, in 
their capacity as the ruling classes 
within universities, that the same per- 
centage, though a far smaller amount 
of money, is a suitable offer to make to 
their own low paid employees. 

Yours faithfully, 

PAUL ROLFE, 

22 Lime Close, 

Frame, Somerset. 
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Encouraging expansion in Zimbabwe: Mr’ ColiiTperchard the British 

Zimbabwe's debt to Britain 


Sir, - 1 foand John O'Leary's article 
“Mugabe's Miracle” (WES, October 
18) exceptionally Interesting. During 
UDI and more particularly the run 
up to Independence the UK Council 
for Overseas Student Affairs 
(UKCOSA) of which I wasthen 
executive secretary, was deeply In- 
™l ved Jn the successive annual spe- 
cial ODA scholarship scheme for 
Zimbabwe students then In the UK. 

I suppose several thousand stn- 
dents were awarded scholarships 

SWsrauErj 

professional posts for which the skills 


they acquired on the courses (all 
“dCTriopmental”) would fit them. 

Obviously the students trained 
then are only a “drop in the ocean” as 
compared with the massive and en- 
couraging expansion and success now 
being achieved. But It would be 
fascinating to know from Dr Kamba 
and other Zimbabwe educationists 
how for the UK scholarship holders 

SSibehm Wbllted 4 ° lhe natIonal 
Yours, 

W. H. BEALE, 

Tbc Homestead, 

Harwell, 

Didcot, 

Oxon. 


Strengthening local links 

HMSS & . 0 - 

SLT i4S1u‘3sr5 is prahiv '” VHES - 

sirs 

offering challenging and relevant de- W ^1 always be well 

programme which meet the re P rcse I ltc d in the world at 
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Liberal line o n 
Green Paper 

Sir, - Could it be that the p». 

which thc Labour Party isad^SV 
principle of “parity of 
tween the sectors of 
liberates both its lack of iX 
about policy-making and Its k ft 

hJn h m L H beral ? art y~uldequE 
have made such a public ctmTc 
£ ™ yb c .. few 
been happier as a result (ih«S 
doubt whether Jean BocodkSJ 

{pin doing wS^SSSitit!^ 

need for any new government 
develop a clear and widely S 
analysts of the differences as «K 
similarities between institution e) 
between sectors. 

If we ever do get “parity of fuixw 
itis more likely to be through Z 
dence than design and we won’t bn 
that it has happened until several win 
later when the statisticians haw m 
to terms with disputes over (jig lead 
and nature of courses, the Impact of 
research funding and the relevaaceoi 
historical factors such as the ice of 
buildings. As the National Advan 
Body argued, we shouldn’t puna 
“equivalence for its own sake* And 
wc should take note from the am- 
cnce of falling rolls in seewdar 
schools that the unit of resource is not 
always a good guide to the effedhe 
funding of an educational institution. 

It is better surely to pursue a more 
meaningful line of policy-making a in 
the Liberal assembly motion of I9gi 
and in our forthcoming response tote 
Green Paper, than to indulge Insim- 
pjistic sloganeering. A supports We 
higher education policy requires fund- 
ing that sustains it. The process should 
not be reversed. 

Yours, 

ALAN LEAMAN, 

Chair, Liberal Party Education Panel, 
10 Gareth Court, 

Woodficld Grave, 

London SW16. 

Mixed myths 

Sir, - Reviewing Keith Sager’s aw 
book on D, H. Lawrence, (THIS, 
October 1 1 ) Philip Hobsbaum retbw 
prominently foregrounds an article « 
mine on thc unnoticed inieiwoavingw 
American Indian and Celtic myth In Sr 
Mawr. So far so good. But he WM 
attributes it to the wrong journal -im 
assures potentially Interested resow 
that it won’t be available in user 
students' libraries anyway! 

The article in question, WW 
“Welsh Red Indians", will to fact be 
found on pages 158-179 of tbs I® 
volume of the Oxford 
Essays in Criticism, readily ayaflableB 
every academic library I b®*f2 
used! Professor Hobsbaum wuj 
that it includes not only the part'™* 
items of information, reproduces dj 
S agar, which he kindly admires,.* 
also - oh, much, much more! 
Yours faithfully, 

KEITH BROWN, 

University of Oslo, 

Blindem, 

Oslo. 


Labour promises 
tough line on NAB 



rsnas 


h review ui ms l/. a- " 
into Art, that he had misprinted 
rian Gentians" when editing a ^ en * mn 
selection of Lawrence’s po*®* 

The poem has indeed j-j, 
printed Tn several antM^eS- 
Ing Roberts's Faber M 

Verse , Rldler’s Little Book of 
Verse and MacBeth’s FW.^: 

1965. It was the misreading in 
“the arms of Plutonic" - «« *3 
accountably attributed to Dr saa 
~ edition, and I offer him my 
for this mistake. 

PHILIP HOBSBAUM 
Titular Professor of-English 
Literature, 

University of Glasgow. ^ 

Letters for puWIcaUon should 

necessary., . .. s ■•■•.j, ».'■* 


by John O’Leary 
. labour politicians will consider 
SdrawSgffom the National Advis- 

“fSIders of the local authority asso- 
Jons met Sir Keith last week for 
statutory consulation on next 
SsSing throughout the educa- 
5 m «Wice. As expected, he con- 
ned that he was proposing to limit 
Advanced further education poo to 
So million, although the possibility 
jiMne extra money was left open. 

The local authority representatives, 
n the course of some frank exchanges, 
Lsc d the case for at least £15milliori 
[^gto enable the NAB to fulfil its 
njsiing commitments without reduc- 
access for qualified students. They 
L4 expecting to get less than half that 
kootri if ministers do decide on 

cooctssion. , , , , 

Mr John Pearman, deputy leader of 
die Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities 1 delegation, said: “I found it 
one of the most depressing encounters 
wbave ever had with the Secretary of 
Sate. Some of us did not mince words 
about what we felt. 

■There is no doubt that thc sector is 
is crisis, both in advanced and non- 
idvaaced further education. It does 
nsethc question whether some of us 
on cany on doing the Government's 
dirty work, because it will require 
sueery if the quantum is confirmed." 

Mi Pearman claimed that Sir Keith 
wa “wreaking vengeance" on the local 
uiiborities for settling the lecturers’ 

Quirk joins 
| defray 

Thepiesldent of the British Academy, 
PfoknorSir Randolph Quirk, yester- 
tofhdped launch the vice chancellors' 
flwottt-offensive against the Govem- 
MDt'i criticisms of universities by 
messing the "world-class" nature of 
tsadimg and research and their con- 
i tributlon to thc nation's economy. 

He said that universities were pro- 
: siding their students with the power to 
i ualysi, to synthesize, to communi- 
ate and to use numerical skills - and 
tey were being snapped up by firms in 
, Bryn and abroad. 

"The demand (for skills) will In- 
i' «»e and at thc highest level it is thc 
Edvereities alone which can satisfy I 

• tat demand. Since our product is 
; wriously good, it follows that our 
, ^iog is good , the courses we teach 

Wgood, and the research that gives 
< to these courses is good,’’ he 

™ die alternative Green Paper con- 

■ grace organized by the Committee of 

Chancellors and Principals in 
London. 

Sir Randolph, former vice chancel- 

• ” of London University, said there 

■ ■<* scope for improvement in many 
i JjwSi however. Some universities 
; too many subjects, and teaching 

improve if resources were spread 
thrnly in many areas. There was 
*ppe for sharing teaching resources 
*he training divisions of major 
concerns, and co-operatmg 
private sector teaching organiza- 


pay dispute and was basing his propos- 
als on unrealistic forecasts of inflation. 

The NAB secretariat has warned 
that up to 6,000 places will have to be 
cut in colleges and polytechnics if the 
size of the pool is not increased. The 
body has made it clear that funding 
levels cannot be reduced further, 
although the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science has called for new 
economies in staffing. 

Labour councillors represent a 
majority of the local authority mem- 
bership of the NAB committee and 
their withdrawal would provoke a | 
constitutional crisis for the body. ! 
Labour is now the largest party in both 
the local authority associations which 
they represent. 

Next week's meeting of the commit- 
tee will be a crucial one. Sir Keith is 
expected to give his final decision on 
the size of the pool before the meeting, 
which will be chaired by Mr Peter 
Brooke, under-secretary for higher 
education. The local authority repre- 
sentatives have reserved their right to 
make a further appeal to Sir Keith in 
their role as the leaders of the NAB - a 
strategy which has produced some 
additional binding for the sector in 

S revious years. 

I Consideration of the cases of 15 
colleges which have registered bids to 
be designated polytechnics is to be 
postponed until next year, if the NAB 



r £ -i , 


board and committee accept a study 
group's recommendation. The group 
received a report based on numerical 
criteria for upgrading but decided that 
wider issues bad to be considered and 
that the question would be best addres- 
sed as part of the NAB’s next major 
planning exercise. 


New graduate David Adams reversed Norman Tebblt's exhortation, and gave 
up Ms job to get on his bike. Mr Adams, a former Polaris nuclear submarine 
engineer, left a well-paid post as a fitter to study physiotherapy at Queen 
Margaret College In Edinburgh. To save money, he cycled 30 miles a day to 
and from Ms home In Fife, clocking up around 20,000 miles during the 
three-year course. Last weekend, Mr Adams, the top student In his year, 
received Ms Diploma of the Chartered Society of Physiotherapy, and b now 
working as a physiotherapist In Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 
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Research 

institutes’ 

shake-up 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Agricultural and Food Research 
Council has committed itself to a 
radical shake-up of its 25 research 
institutes and units by 1987. 

A forward policy statement pub- 
lished this week says the institutes will 
be regrouped under eight new direc- 
tors or research. Each will control two 
or three existing AFRC sites, and will 
join a new management board answer- 
ingto the council's secretary. 

The changes come after several 
years of cuts and closures in AFRC 
institutes, brought on by reductions in 
the council’s share of the science vote 
from the Department of Education 
and Science and by cutbacks in re- 
search supported by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

But Professor John Jinks, thc coun- 
cil secretary, insisted thc reorganiza- 
tion was not a cost-cutting exercise, 
and would have been needed anyway 
to meet the needs of developments in 
science. However, the council still 
faces further cuts and job losses, esti- 
mated at 1 ,200 over the next two years, 
which are bound to affect thc filial 
pattern of organization. 

The eight new AFRC Institutes will 
cover animal diseases, animal physiol- 
ogy and genetics, animal production 
ana grassland research, arable crops, 
horticulture, plant breeding, food re- 
search and agricultural engineering. 
Thc directors will work from one site in 
each institute, although every site will 
also have its own head of research. 


University aid demand for crisis poly 


by David Jobbins 


Liverpool University will be asked to 
aid the city’s further education stu- 
dents if colleges and the polytechnic 
are forced to dose because of the city’s 
financial crisis. 


OlU iiiv wist a suniiw* — - 

dents if colleges and the polytechnic 


Its library and some lectures could 
be opened to locally-based students 
unable to continue their studies if their 
colleges were forced to shut down for a 
period, the college lecturers’ union 
suggested this week. 

Neighbouring colleges and educa- 
tion authorities could also help out, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education said. 

Its education secretary. Mr Frank 
Griffiths, told union members in the 


city this week: “We are approaching 
the local authority associations with a 
view to enlisting the help of college 
principals and polytechnics directors in 
catering for stuaents from outside 
Liverpool." 

Mr Griffiths called for flexibility 
from validating bodies such as (he 
Council for National Academic 
Awards and the Business and Techni- 
cian Education Council. 

The union has asked funding agen- 
cies such as the National Advisory 
Body for public sector higher educa- 
tion and the Manpower Services Com- 
mission to recognize the long term 
necessity of ensuring that the city’s 
further education service survives. 


ESRC cracks down on PhDs 


continued from front page 
research training over the next two 
years will be used to double the 
existing doctoral programme, which is 
for courses beginning with a one-year 
taught introduction to research 
memods. 

The council has also asked Dr 
Graham Winfield of British Oxygen, 
an ESRC member, to review policy for 
postgraduate training. In the inean- 
timeT it is to tighten reviews of stu- 
dents’ progress. 

The ABRC wants the council to 
raise submission rates for research 
students starting in 1986 to50 per cent 
within four years and 80 per cent 
within live years. But many mstitu- 


tions will have trouble coping with the 
25 per cent cut off to be imposed by the 
ESRC from next year. 

If the 25 per cent bar took effect 
immediately it would cover a further 
14 universities and five London col- 
leges, including the London School of 
Economics which receives around 40 
ESRC-funded research studentships a 
year. The LSE’s submission rale thin 
year is just over 20 per cent, on the 
council's figures. 


Hie institutions nearest to the 10 per 
cent cut off who escape sanctions this 
year are the Universities of Exeter 
(12.5 per cent), Stirling (14.2 per 
cent), Southampton and Leicester 
(both 15.3 per cent). 


witnm rour jwis r /hntk is 3 Der cent). ciai 

* Rill conference report next week, j within live year s. But ma ny institu- ( P 6 . 

Editor of The Times dies after courageous fight 

.. Alan, fllnlf kairlnn Affrn 


Its general secretary, Mr PeterDaw- 
son, and senior officials stressed this 
point in talks with the new minister of 
slate for education and science, Mt 
C hristopher Patten. 

Natfhe Is planning for the wont, 
with a special committee of officials 
chaired by Mr Dawson drawing up 
contingency action if steps to rescue 
the city from the crisis fall. 

Mr Griffiths said: “If the colleges 
and polytechnic close, thousands of 
students will be stranded, many in the 
middle of their courses. If events look 
like turning out as seriously as some 

a le have predicted, we shall seek to 
r pressure to the university to do 
what it can. 

Stirling vetoes 
arts axe plan 

Stirling University’s academic council 
has vetoed plans to axe fine art and 
music, and cut back philosophy and 
religious studies. The ooundl, Stirling’s 
senate, decided at a five-hour meeting 
this week to send the plan back to the 
board of studies for further considera- 
tion. 

The council backed an increase in 
student numbers from the University 
Grants Committee’s target of 2,100 in 
1984/85 to 2,550 in 1989/90, while 
stressing that Stirling has constantly 
argued for a full time student popula- 
tion of at least 3,000. However, the 
proposed increase is heavily weighted 
towards science, management and so- 
cial services. 



after a long a»d courageous battle 
S’..^i3iD.runtai«Blh«Btwo 


weeks before to deat J- , to a Eton and was ronunismuneu ww 
Although often conOn^ ^B ^ Grey8 u, i956. Thwarted 

whedcluEhepl*^* Wg Korigtol ambition to become a 
the bicentenary relebratfons at ™ “ ^ n ^ meil iator J he tamed 
Times earlier ^ to Xdfcm to newspaper journal- 

ta the Que^ Prfare initlaUy Joining the ScottUk 

other rnembere-^e ^ Expm* ** 

both In the offices . Zviu hfcVtd W' thb to 

reaction at HamptoACtjtnl 


after 17 yean on the staff, having 
Joined In 1965 as defence correspon- 
dent. Under Ms firm editorship the 
monte and fortunes of The Times 
were restored, with circulation rising 
from below 300,000 to Its present 

S *Borrt ln 1937, Mr Douglas-Home 
obtained a King's Scholarship to 
Eton and was commissioned Into the 


correspondent. As the 
Conservative prime 


lew of a 
Her he 


itotth fen 

WtHri"! 


nude lasting political friendships on 
both sides of me House of Commons. 

Tribute to his courage was paid by 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the Prime 
Minister, who said: ''Throughout Ms 
tragic Alness he showed a dedication 
to ms work in the face of great 
adversity. I am thankftd that he 
lived to s« - and enjoy - the 
bicentenary of his great newspaper." 

Mr Rnpert Murdoch, chairman of 
Times Newspapers Ltd, said: 
“Charles walked the corridors of 
power In continual pain but with 
dignity apd Inoedrol? i 

for it. 


“Although the university is constitu- 
tionally separate from the city it has a 
civic responsibility 1 am sure it will 
want to meet." 

The university confirmed it had yet 
to be approached, adding: “Any deci- 
sion would be taken at a high level, 
taking into account both the sympathy 
we feel for polytechnic and college 
students whose studies may be dis- 
rupted but also the needs of our own 
students and staff." 

• The National Union of Students lias 
offered the polytechnic students union 
a £15,000 loan to ensure it does not 
have to lay off staff until the end of the 
year. 

Backing for 
worldwide 
learning plan 

Commonwealth prime ministers have 
backed a plan tor an International 
distance learning network to help 
developing nations wMch can no lon- 
ger afford to send students abroad. 

The heads of government, at their 
mceting in Nassau, expressed concern 
at the continuing decline in the flow of 
students between Commonwealth 
countries. Without calling directly on 
Britain and the other developed coun- 
tries to reduce fees for overseas stu- 
dents, they urged all governments to 
think Bgain about ways to reverse the 
decline. 

Student mobility was not the prom- 
inent issue it had been at previous 
conferences, but a number of third 
world countries made known their 
continued strong feelings on the sub- 
ject through the committee of officials 
which drew up the communique on 
Commonwealth co-operation. Hie 
leaders themselves had only a brief 
discussion. 

However, they endorsed the recom- 
mendations of their education minis- 
ters, who met a fortnight earUor in 
Sofia. Their report expressed over- 
whelming support for fee limitation or 
reductions, and also emphasized the 
need to support higher education sys- 
tems within developing countries.: 
The distance education plan, which 
would rely heavily on the expertiseand 
resources of Britain and' the nenfer 

ons 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER 



DON'S 

DIARY 


1 




MONDAY 

Arrive at our new site, and pick my 
way around the piles of green crates 
lining the corridors. Find my study 
liletf with yet more green crates __ Tr _ . 
lied with books, journals and office FRIDA i 


C'.irpemers repmi ih.it miiik- rack- 
ing is missing from the si inly, mill we 
find sonic spare pieces rml needed in 
the newly arranged liihnrniorics. 
Flinch in the bar with colleagues 
from both merged depart merits and 
am pleased dial we seem to he 
adjusting rapidly to the new demands 
and uncertainties uf spate allocution, 
meeting moms, and resource areas. 

Spend three hours unpacking two- 
thirds uf my crates, and find tnat 
shelves are slutted too far apart. Will 
need to rearrange them and insert 
additional shelves if I am to fit 
everything into the mom. Leave for 
home m 7.3(1 and reflect that winter 
evening classes are going to be less 
alluring now that it takes five times as 
long to the nearest tube station. 


Hi 


odds-and-ends, and heaps of racking 
for shelves. Manage to move enough 
around to get a chair behind a desk 
and open the crate I hupc enniains 
paper, pencils, filing boxes and refer- 
ence materials. It doesn't - labels 
come off the plastic all (uneasily. Out 
it does contain u copy of my last 
Don's Diary. In I9H3 we were preoc- 
cupied with the academic politics of 
planning a merger; decide to keep n 
record of (his week of physical 
merger. 

Told my bookshelves should be 
erected tomorrow und I can make a 
start on creating order. Laboratories 
arc in as much chaos ns my study, 
with encli technician busy trying to 
prepare at least a working space for 
our new intake of students who 


Go directly tu Oxford Circus for 
coffee with a colleague from the 
British Museum (Natural History) 
before meeting the director of the 
foundation that will mount the inter- 
nntional conference on communicat- 
ing science to the public for which we 
have been seeking funding over the 

{ last year. The three of us spend two 
tours discussing topics, possible 
speakers, selection of participants, 


arrive in seven dnys. There arc no 
telephones installed in our unit 
office, but this is probably no real 
disadvantage as the overloaded sys- 
tem fails at least three times during 
the day. 


and publication arrangements. 

Get hack to the campus and attend 
the last 10 minutes of the first sherry 
jiarty of the new centre. A colleague 
points out that with the exception of 
the head of department, myself, 
dressed in a suit because or this 
morning's meeting, and himself, 
wearing tic and jacket for an after- 
noon visit to arrange teaching prac- 
tice placement for the new session, 
the only other men in the room 
wearing ties are all the former mem- 
bers of the other merging depart- 
ment. Does dress so starkly reflect 
our different origins and traditions? 

In the afternoon, chair the first 
subdepartmenta] meeting of 
academic and technical staff, and 
find a unanimity of purpose, of 
commitment, ana of determination 
to provide good courses for students 
on each version of the initial training 


lave 


TUESDAY 

PhD student arrives, and spends 
some time, using a coffee table as a 
chair, discussing progress and plan- 
ning next steps. Conduct her, a newly 

a Pf * J * 

JJ 1 Wi ! h No^ivisions along sartorial or other 

.5 1Ung " Unes Bte eV,dejltl AH academic staff 
at Jl lC i samc Present express admiration and grati- 
h i. V u bookcases hide to the technicians, whoV 
or built in shelves, and the occupants — J 
have managed to produce a pile of 
' crates. Each study is showing 
duality: a major change for 
Staff from our Bide of the merger, 
who mostly had to share a room on 
□ur old site. 

! visit the newly reopened library, 
checking some references for a paper 
to be given in Israel In 12 days, and 
return to ray study just in time to take 
a phone call from Paris; the Chinese 
have invited me to act as a consultant 
In November/D ecembef. No shelves 
today. Leave at 5.30, to find a staff 
member extinguishing a fire In waste 
packing material at the bottom of the 
stairs in the science education block. 

Arson or accident? 


produced so much order out of so 
much chaos, in so short a time. Pack 
my notes for next week’s presenta- 
tions so that, they can be converted 
Into overhead projector transparen- 
cies on Saturday. 


WEDNESDAY 

Collect Spanish visa for visit next 
Wednesday and Thursday, then meet 
with Individual MA students about 
next term's programme and a PhD 
student. Finalize the arrangements 

for Tuesday's external examining mnrn , hn ,. .. ., . 

visit to Bath to ensure l can get t5 EKXS2KJ ” 8 wth the 
Henthrow in time for my Barcelona S3 SStal?. ?- ur ne ^ “ntre 

■JSSSi. H# 9hdves; 1,0 CTa,es un - 


SUNDAY 

After final adjustments to lecture 
materials, take the family to the new 
?L te f ?. rd * P 15 * li™ 6 - Their comment 
that this looks like a proper uni- 
versity reflects the contrast between 
our previous cramped converted 
warehouse and the space, the lawns 
and gardens, the on-site tennis 
couris^and the. "academic" building; 
here. They play tennis while I finisl 
unpacking crates and hanging pic- 
tures, except for the one with broken 
glass, the only damage in my move 
although some colleagues have ma- 
jor (ales of woe. 

■Home to pack bags ready for a 
fortnight of conference and examina- 
tion appearances, and prepare for 
Monday morning’s meeting with the 


THURSDAY 


day afternoon. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Carpenters arrive as I do; shelves will 
"P today. Find a seminar room 
. has been cleared of crates and 
spend two hours with a colleague 
discussing his draft chapter for a 
book being prepared as a result of a 
series of informal seminars over two 
years. We explore ways of cutting the' 
manuscript by about 50 per cent, and 
consider which of the themes can 
stand alone to convey a feeling of the 
way science is used in everyday life. 
Ena auf session with a discussion of 
last minute adjustments to tutoring 
arrangements, and tour the labs 
which the technicians have trans- 
formed. Now more confident that 
there will be & place for students next- 
week; " • rr - 1 


On Monday within 20 minutes of my 
arrival on campus plans change and 
my secretary is efficiently, quietly 
and supporttvely cancelling my ex- 
isting arrangements, while I. reorga- 
nize teaching and find an immediate 
flight to Australia.; By evening I am 
op my way to bury my father who 
died unexpectedly about the time I 
was coming to work. Twenty-seven- 
hour flights are not good places to 
mourn: there is no one to cling to. 

Arthur Lucas 


Row erupts over charter 7 Lindop stands up 

4 \ n 


by David Jobbins 
Tlic Labour Party’s planned charter 
for higher education may be delayed 
by an internal row over whether it is 
radical enough. Socialist Education 
Association secretary Mr Graham 
Lane this week appealed to Labour 
leader Mr Neil Kinnocfc to delay the 
charter - planned for an early Decem- 
ber launch - and suggested it should be 
issued as a discussion document rather 
than a full-blown policy statement. 

The SEA also called for the disband- 
ment of Higher Education for the 
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own broadly-based campaign group to 
mobilize the wider trade union and 
student movement. 

The SEA has established a working 
party to develop a comprehensive 
post-16 policy. It tears the Lnbnur plan 
may not suggest sufficiently radical 
university reforms, and intends to 
iroduce its own alternative to the 
[ovemment's Green Paper early next 
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Brooke tears into 
‘unrealistic Labour’ 


by Carmel Fitzsimmons 

The under-secretary for higher 
education, Mr Peter Brooke, has 
launched o scathing attack on 
Labour's education strategy. He (old 
a Cambridge Students Union meet- 
ing earlier this week that Labour's 
plan was “unrealistic and vague”. 

“From what I understand they are 
planning to spend £1 billion on 
student support. What else Is going to 
be spent after that?” he asked. 

Mr Brooke - who shared the 

E latform with Giles Radice, the 
abour spokesman on education, 
Mrs Anne Sofer, chairman of the 
SDP education panel, and Andy 
Whyte, vice president of the National 
Union of Students - said he felt the 
higher education sector was respond- 
ing positively to his department’s 
Green Paper. 

“In our latest talks with the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals I was pleased to see a recognl- 


Labour Party, the pressure group year followed by a consuls, 

launched by shadow education secret- ence. ^ 

ary Mr Giles Radice at the Bourne- Mr Lane said: “The unh* 

mouth conference, and put forward its opposed to the nolvterW7 t 'L 

“ been notorious for blocki™ K 

reforms." 10cJan « 

4 Rad “? was a ngry Ik J 
SEA had turned on HELP 2.' 
charter without first discuK 1 
him. “I shall be asking theSj, 
to come to meet me? Eg*? 

Labours education teajXj 
hoping o launch the charted 
National Union of Student? 

ence early in December. 

Mr Lane said: “The d*,^. 
although it is an improve£fa 

n u S a . s l ar 88 we want k t® go. V 
should take a little longer ^ 

The SEA has withdrawn t*. 
HELP, where il had 
steering committee and invited Sm 
members to join its own special rta 
lion campaign group. SEaK 
despite its name ch ” 
Academics for Labour, 
still seem too elitist and deter 
from students and ancillary 


for lecturers 

. j- rfnn] teachers and institutions, bureaucratic pressures on institutions 
u Titian validators, performance to measure efficiency and effectiveness 


tlon that It is up to the university 
system not just to convince the 
Government but also the nation that 
more money should be deployed.” 

Giles Radice said his party had the 
awesome responsibility of repairing 
the damage that Peter Brooke would 
have Inflicted on higher education by 
the end of his term of office. 

“It is not simply a question of 
shifting resources out of a declining 
budget,” he said. “Higher education 
needs more resources but a bargain 
will have to be struck.” 

He said he wanted more opportu- 
nities for mature, part-time and 
female students. Universities and 
polytechnics must move closer to 
their local communities. 

He dismissed Mr Brooke’s figure 
of £1 billion as exaggerated and said 
it might represent the total of 
Labour's planned expenditure but he 
confirmed that his first priority 
would be to restore the level of 
student grants. 



Labour spokesman Mr GlkjRdh 


Better deal 
for engineers 

The long struggle to raise the status of 
the British engineer is having some 
effect, to judge by the latest survey of 
the profession conducted on behalf of 
the Engineering Council. 

The survey, of 12,000 chartered and 
technical engineers, found that their 
earnings were increasing faster than 
inflation and chartered engineers now 
make well over £17,000 a year on 
average. 

Chartered engineers with degrees 
tend to do better than the average, and 
their earnings ao on rising further into 
their careers than non-graduates. For 
all respondents, the unemployment 
rate is very low, less than 1 per cent for 
chartered and technician engineers. 

A majority of the respondents said 
they would recommend engineering as 
a career. The figures indicate they 
should give an extra recommendation 
to chemical engineering, and to a 
career with a nationalized industry, or 
in general management or technical 
administration, which attracted the 
highest salaneB. 


Influential support for 
Dundee’s Euro-college 


Staff at Dundee College of Education 
have won support for their scheme to 
b«Mmc the first European Community 
college of education from more than 30 
MPs, including three party leaders and 
two former prime ministers, Mr Ed- 
ward Heath and the Earl of Stockton. 

Liberal leader Mr David Steel, Dr 
David Owen of the Social Democratic 
Party and Mr Gordon Wilson of the 
Scottish National Party have nil writ- 
ten backing the proposal, and the 
Convention of Scottish Local Author- 
ities, the Scottish Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Educational Institute of 
Scotland have all set up committees to 
consider the scheme. 

move by Dundee staff, led by 
the local branch of the Association of 
Lecturers in Colleges of Education in 
Scotland, was precipitated by a re- 
port from the National Audit Office 
which singled out Dundee as having 
surplus accommodation. 6 

. li 1 ,. 1975 ' Dundee moved into new 
buildings for 1,800 students, but cur- 
rently has only 500. However, staff 



«iher than vaiiaaiors, 

X,ers and bureaucrats, defend 
Saids in polytechnics and colleges. 
St is the view of Sir Norm . an 
,£ chairmanofthe recent inquiry 
MovaUdaiion in public sector higher 
Station, who was speaking at a 
inference on effectiveness in further 
SfS eduction at Manchester 

^Sorman was defending the in- 
Jn’s report, commissioned by Sir 
S Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science and published 
King. The report recommended 
Spite freedom .from external 
Srion for some institutions and 
Scr flexibility in approving others. 

inquiry report had been attack- 
dby those who seemed to lack 
coo&dence in professionalism of the 
ifvfers, Sir Norman said, adding that 
inquiry attributed the excellence of 
*« work it saw in polytechnics and 
aUtas, which was broadly compara- 
Me nth that in universities, as much if 
not more to the quality of internal 
tailoring as external validation. 

•tfe became profoundly sceptical 
about the possibility of external valida- 
te achieving the degree of quality 
(cetrol which was sometimes claimed 
k it. Ultimately it was the teacher in 
da dassroom who determined quai- 
* . . I am profoundly sceptical of 
(faccipactty of bureaucrats to improve 
qnaUty.” 

Even peer review should be mainly 
fo* within an institution, not outside 
it he said. “The critical decisions 
iboot standards .... cannot be shuf- 
Bedotf onto external agencies, be they 
(Haulers, validators, peer reviewers, 
ionectors, or administrators, though 
tdi may have a contribution to 

Bite." 

Si Norman also attacked the 


by performance indicators. Current 
measures of graduate employment 
were crude and superficial, lie said. 
“AH we have at the moment arc 
inadequute indicators and paradoxes.” 

More than the minimum bureaucra- 
cy necessary in a time of cuts and 
retrenchment inhibited the 
polytechnics and colleges from being 
flexible in their courses. “It is in the 
costs and resources areas that the 
bureaucrats come into their own. If it 
moves, measure it ami then express it 
as a ratio or index. Vast tables of 
figures can then be assembled with 
little effort, and committees convened 
to deliberate upon them. 

“I am not deriding bureaucracy 
because it is the tool of retrenchment . T 
am urs' 
and set 

necessary minimum number of 
bureaucrats be constantly checked 
and informed by an infusion of 
the lifeblood of education - those 


CONFERENCE 

REPORT 


Karen Gold reports 
on a conference at 
Manchester Polytechnic 
on effectiveness in further 
and higher education 


Performance indicators 
‘no accurate measure 5 


rging that the essentially sterile 
elf-perpetuating activities of the 


at the chalkface," Sir Norman said. 

All the trends in higher education 
were in the wrong direction, towards 
rigidity and away from flexibility in 
areas like part-time and sub-degree 
work, he said. The universities were 
probably beyond redemption , because 
they were defensive ana preoccupied 
with their system of validation by 
research. 

. Public sector institutions had to 
show flexibility, with some additional 
regional and national contribution to 
peer reviews, access and credit trans- 
fer. The Lindop report had been 
unfairly criticized as being hostile to 
access for entrants to higher education 
without traditional qualifications, lie 
said. 


It is rubbish to assume (hat perform- 
ance indicators can be used to evaluate 
the work uf higher education in a series 
of tidy mathematical relationships, Mr 
John Bevan, secretary of the National 
Advisory Body told the conferences. 

“ Wc have a set of indicators, none of 
which actually measures precisely 
what we would really like to measure. 
Indeed, we know tnat the thing wc 
would really like to measure is not in 
that sense measurable," he staid. 

There were indicators of quantity - 
student-staff ratios, costs per student, 
target numbers, wastage rates, space 
utilization - and of quality, of which 
the main one was validation and peer 
group review. The NAB opposed the 
Lindop recommendations and wanted 
a system of national peer review 
retained. 

All those indicators were relevant, 
but the relative degree of their rele- 
vance and how they were used was at 
issue. In the end that had to be 
assessed, and il could only be assesed 
subjectively, openly and by groups, 
not individuals. 


The idea of "value added” as un 
overall indicator of quality was being 
discussed increasingly. Mr Bevan said. 

The idea - to measure class of 
degree against a graduate's A level 
score on entry, thereby obtaining an 
input/output measure which look into 
account institutions' different priori- 
ties on access and teaching - was 
superficially attractive. 

But in fact departments attracting 
equally able candidates might use 
different techniques for weeding some 
out - cither high A level scores or 
stringent interviews - and then achieve 
the samc degree results. “Docs the 
observed low correlation between A 
level and degree classification confirm 
different teaching qualities in different 
institutions, or the fact that A level 
scores are not a good indicator of 
intellectual ability, or that there are 
variations in degree standards? 

“In other words, the value added 
concept requires assumptions to be 
made about entry and exit measure- 
ments for which there is no credible 
basis." 


CNAA chief defends ‘ritual’ of national peer review 


Resistance to change among 
academics was as much to blame for 
the rituals and bureaucracy of the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards as the council’s own 
bureaucrats, Dr Alan Hlbbert, 
CNAA assistant chief officer, told the 
conference. 

If the system of national peer 
review was lost, courses In poly- 
technics and colleges would be less 
effective, he said. The current CNAA 
proposals to devolve validation 'to 
uistitutions’ academic boards-being 
tried out In Sheffield and Newcastle 
Polytechnics - was a replacement of 


CNAA bureaucracy with institution- 
al bureaucracy. 

CNAA wanted to reduce Its 
bureaucracy, which had been criti- 
cized in the Lindop report on public 
sector validation. But, he continued, 
“Members of CNAA boards and 
committees are generally culled from 
institutions themselves. Even the 
changes in the council’s charter and 
In agreements that the council now 
wants to put Into action are resented 
and in some cases being prevented by 
some members from institutions, 
?ho see this as a threat to the quality 
i validation. 


“Resistance to change by 
academics Is extremely difficult to 
understand, but It's there.” 

The past work of CNAA had been 
responsible for ensuring compnrable 
standards; improving courses, build- 
ings, resources, the quantity of re- 
search and scholarship In the public 
sector, and staff development. The 
Engineering Council currently rec- 
ognized the worth of external valida- 
tion In Its attempts to upgrade en- 
gineering degrees, since II was meet- 
ing the greatest resistance to change 
not in the public sector but In 
universities, he said. 


argue that the college , 

virtually all the facilities necessity fa 
a European centre. 

They have now drawn up a de»W 
plan which they hope Mr James Pro- 
van, MEP for north-cast Scotland, *3 
be able to bring before the Edwjwi 
Parliament. 

The college's three main fundtos 
would be curriculum develop^ 
stuff development and nn inforroatra 
resource base, the ALCES docunwj 
says, nnd would be likely to cost « 
EEC around £8 million a year. 

Il proposes seven faculties: la- 
gunge, literature and Ifogwris 
maths, science and technology;^ 
tic and expressive arts: social subjwi 
vocational and life skills; infonnsoon 
technology; and social equctWA 

A European centre is vital, Ai*o 


Prizewinning technique 
‘spurned by British firms’ 


revolution, me neeu iur 
dance and vocational training 
discrepancies in provision in 
countries. _ 






by Peter Aspden 

British firms have spurned the use of a 
n* energy-saving technique dc- 
idoped by scientists at the University 
of Man Chester Institute of Science and 
Technology, claims Professor Bodo 
™hoff, who is leading the leum. 

While foreign firms have been quick 
toevaluatc the new technology, nnd us 
irealt have reduced energy costs, in 
Bifiain there has. been u failure to 
'be significance of the process, 

Prafesor LinnhofFs discovery of the 
Fjch principle", which essentially 
“fines the minimum energy require- 
■wns of any industrial proces and sets 
targets, won him the Royal 
““Wy s gold medal and has had 
worldwide results. 

One American company claims the 
has halved energy costs in 
J" oesigns and paid for itself in six 
But companies in Britain 
gained suspicious of the technology . 
Linnhoff said. 


“Although individual plant mana- 
gers across n wide variety of industries 
have brought in specialist consultants 
and obtained big reductions in their 
energy hills, at board and senior 
mnnngcmcnt level the response has 
often been regrettably complacent,” 
he said. 

A a result Britan whs seriously 
under-represented at the resenreh con- 
sortium's annual meeting at UMlST, 
where ubout 50 of the world's top 
process integration specialists discus- 
sed latest developments in the field. 

So for, 15 companies have joined 
Professor LinnhofFs consortium, but 
only three of them - BP, Unilever and 
Shell - have British connections. 
“There is a real risk that this technolo- 
gy could become a time-bomb under 
Britain's international competitive- 
ness.” he told the meeting. 

The financial support ofthe consor- 
tium has enabled Professor Linnhoff to 
expand his team at UMIST to 14, 
which includes researchers from Hol- 
land, Israel, India and Australia. 


Scots name chief executive 


nical and Business Education Councils 
whose merger formed Scotvee. 

There had been disappointment at 
the lack of Scottish candidates for the . 
post: the two other members of the 
short list came from south of the 

border J 

Mr McCool, who takes up his nost 
early in February, is convener of the 

Scottish Examination Board s commit- 
tee on research and examination tech- 
niques, and chairman of the Scottish 
Central Committee on Guidance. 



Lorraine Robinson, a blind Salford University graduate, feared she 
might have to rive up her research into ways of classifying soil by 
touch, taste, smell and hearing when departmental funds ran out. But 
the intervention of an unnamed Lancashire firm means she can carry 
on with her work perfecting a cheap and swift method of soil analysis 
In the university’s geography department. The company has come 
forward with the £5,000 needed for fees and living expenses for the 
two-year project. . ' 


Jg cmfreridy ob show 
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88 e i fflve works which earned 

> Brir£n. iU6 of the Conteraporary ^rt^'" 

^ School.Anexhlbr 


> Vocational Education 
has ended months of specula- 
MefW j!PP 0 * n dng Mr Thomas 
"®-« 0 L a divisional education officer 
.^Strathclyde Regional Council, as 
"* «nef executive. 

decided in July to readver- 
2,7 P 051 after its special appoint- 

k' ,ed to se * ect a eandi- 

indudlSPv. 8 sllort Hst of four which 
MtaLh Denis Hemingway and 
^Andrew MOore. former cW offic- 

^ pectively. o f the Scottish Tech- 

NUS seeks to strengthen its grass roots structure 

c pjo«r dmenB,oal,ow ; he 

the national exeeutive wh.ch wll have nt , he nus has 43 areas but 

the effect of developing the e«sMg {hese the organization does 

patchwork of area orgaturaUons mto a ^ ta 0|heRJ |t ran p from 

national network capable of rapia developed and professional 

two-way communication i rith the functioning, 

national ieaderslup and with ordinary: UnioQ !ea d er s hope that a stronger 

students. .. ta au . areas network will enable well estab- 

Tbe conference is MPfjWJ ; :ilshed unions in universities andpDly- 
thorize work to begnn jntb* ■ 


Ui&5 S^DKtoriflg of the National 
** °f Students Is to be begun next 
in order to strengthen the 


ten 

level. 


month _ 

u- “F 0n , at Pass roots ioto. 

pooSiSSi , s the generally 

{^organized and under-resourced 

coil.™, “^'ons in further education 

1 i9f WS In. Ihe bulk 


Wns£V nb * nili P' more firmly into 
^eam policy-making and 

^ecpipber conference 




part in the student movement. 

The present set-up cannot achieve 
this because of the wide differences in 
size and student numbers between 
areas, and the areas map will be 
redrawn. 

From next year, if the constitutional 
changes are agreed, areas will come 
together in national political conven- 
tions at least five times a year to act as a 
channel botwaan the local level. and- 
n^tibria! IeadcA. , -*'■«! »•<---•-• 


The strangest appeal to keep exter- 
nal peer review, proposed for aboli- 
tion In some institutions by the 
Lindop report, came from the 
National Union of Students, who felt 
students' opinions had been Included 
In CNAA validation but might be 
excluded in Internal validation, he 
sold. 

"External peers have to be in- 
volved in such a way that the Institu- 
tion can legitimize Its own academic 
standards, It’s no good assuming you 
can do It internally, and then find out 
In five to 10 years that down the road 
they were doing It better.” 

Y-c to head 
‘critical’ 
geology study 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Sir Clifford Butler, vice chancellor of 
Loughborough University, has been 
appointed chairman of a joint inquiry 
into geological surveying in the United 
Kingdom by the Natural Environment 
Research Council and the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils. 

The inquiry follows widespread cri- 
ticism of the position of the British 
Geological Survey, which receives 
most of its funds through the hard- 
pressed NERC. The new study is along 
similar lines to the recent Ken drew 
committee inquiry into future support 
for high-energy particle physics. 

The terms of reference call for a 
report on geological surveying needed 
to underpin basic and strategic re- 
search funded through the Depart- 
ment of Education ana Science, on the 
demand for surveying from paying 
customers such as government depart- 
ments and industry, and on who should 
fond such work in future. 

The other members of Ihe study 
group are: Sir Alan Muir Wood of the 
cavil engineers Sir William Halcrow 
and Partners, Dr Charles Suckling, an 
industrial chemist. Sir Alwyn Wil- 
liams, vice chancellor of Glasgow 
University and an ABRC member, 
and Sir Frederick Warner, a chemical 
engineer. 

All tbe inquirers are fellows of the 
Royal Society, source of a report 
earlier this year which made harsh 
criticisms of tbe NERC's handling of 
geological surveying, and of the coun- 
cil’s headquarters administration in 
general. However the council and the 
society have just issued a joint state- 
ment agreeing that many of the prob- 
lems stem from lack of cash. 

This follows a meeting between the 
NERC chairman Mr Hugh Fish, the 
society’s president, Sir Andrew Hux- 
ley, and members of the group whch 
produced the society report on 
gedphvsics, attempting to patch up 
their difference. 

However, the new inquiry is sure to 
receive evidence critical of the NERC 
from academic geologists, many of 
whom oppose the appointment of a 
new . "super, d^rcaorf . to. run. earfti 
1 sciences research. J H 
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Attacking 
symptoms, 
not disease 


“Mamie's crusade 1 ’ screamed (he 
headline {Daily Mirror , October 24 j. 
Even though I have become quite 
accustomed to the "woman with a 
mission’’ presentation of (he Prime 
Minister I read on ever hopeful, ever 
wishful. I should have turned (he 
page when I had (lie chancel 
Having led the crusade against (he 
“Argfes" over a couple of Islunds in 
(he middle of nowhere, having "seen 
ofT* (he miners and, most recently, 
having shown the leaders of (he 
Commonweal tli (lie error of Ihclr 
ways over economic sanctions on 
South Africa, Mrs Thatcher has now 
discovered drugs. 

While I welcome aeffon (o combat 
(he rising use of hard drugs, especial- 
ly among young people, I am fed up 
with the sigh! or Mrs Thatcher 
scu ((ling around looking for crusades 
to champion while blithely Ignoring 
(he real problems facing young peo- 
ple In Britain today. 

The six years since 1979 represent 
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Students 
win new 
is dropped hearing 

by Peter Aspden 


by David Jobbins 
York University has 
threatened court act 
student union over a 
policy which led to a buffi 
scrvntivc MP. 0,1 

The move follows a Ke , 

of the union which voted 
p a 0l,cy of freedom or !p “ h 1 ^ 

But an amendment de«]<w 1 

^te:i hc Principle hSfj* 


■ sus POKJri.f Cfiidents, staff and graduates of 
ac,lon & University have .called for a 

' S meeting of the university con- 
Sn to discuss further the re- 
S to the University Grants Com- 
Jj iee quesUonnaire on research 




Vocational 

outline 

endorsed 


Britain awaits 
Eureka criteria 


six years of wasle for young people: 
opportunities losl, rights attacked 
and Independence curbed. Drugs are 
not (he problem, (hey are a symptom 
and the sooner Mrs Thatcher attacks 
the real disease, (he better. 

The National Union of Students, 
a J®»g with various other youth orga- 
ntajions, trade unions and poll if cal 
parties, bos consistently highlighted 
the real problems associated wltb 
youth unemployment and the lack or 
independence and opportunities for 
young people. So far, Mrs Thatcher 
and her Government have chosen to 
lffinre the causes of the problems 
while concentrating on an Efastoplasl 
approach to the symptoms. But 
thlnga are changing and a crusade 
jqgninst the drugs barons will not hide 

The NUS has launched its biggest 
ever campaign around the Issues of 
youth rights, choice and independ- 
ence. The “Work for the Future” 
ounpaign takes as Its bask tenet the 
toct (hat Government can take action 
and Is not a hapless observer of 
market forces. The lessons are there 
to be learned - some local authorities 
hw shown that investment in the 
infrastructure through, local enter- 
prise boards and other initiatives can 
create Jobs. We demand that the 
Government look, listen and learn 
and follow their example. 

But Jobs alone are not the solution. 
Youna people should have three 
broad choices on leaving school - a 
Job, a training scheme or further 
education. A folly Integrated system 
which provides fora mixture of Jobs, 
training and education will provide 
youne people with (he skills and 
training so vital to (he recovery of the 
economy. Such a system should also 
provide adequate financial support. 

For six years, platitudes hnvcWn 
offered about young people being our 
investment for the foture. Those 
platitudes do not create Jobs nor a 
comprehensive training and educa- 
tion svafom. Wonls must bo trans- 
lated Into action. 

More than 4.5 mOllon young peo- 
ple will vote for the first time at tho 
next general elcclloii and whether 
Mrs Thatcher tikes it or n.ot, they are 
not all thankful ex-drug addicts, 
ex-rloters or Inhabitants of for off 
Islands, six years of waste has 
already taken its toll on Britain - will 
we see two or three years of further 
waste or will we see a crusade for Jobs 
and a crusade for the foture? 


Jim Doran 

The author Is national secretary of the 
National Union of Students 


The interim report containing propos- 
al for the restructuring of the system 
of vocational qualifications in England 
and Wales has been formally endorsed 
by the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. 

MSC chairman Mr Bryan Nicholson 
sata a vast agenda of work wns being 
uncovered in the review of vocational 
t * u ?|! fi 1 ca,ions ' and lhe interim report- 
published in September by a Govcrn- 
ment work ine group of educationists 
and industrialists - represented only 
the tip of the iceberg. 

In particular, the commission sup- 
P™» the recommendation that a 
Youth Training Scheme consortium of 
accredited, bodies be formed to co- 
ordmate and monitor certification 
nationally for the extended YTS. The 
report also proposed the establish- 
jnent, by the MSC, of a number of 
bodies responsible for stnndards. 
assessment and validation of qualifica- 
tions in time for the launch of the 

1986 ^ tW °‘ year schen,e ^ April 

Designation of these bodies, 
together with the establishment of the 
consortium, was seen by the working 
group as a satisfactory temporary 
arrangement until such time as major 
reforms are implemented. 

The spring .deadline for the launch of 
the extended Bcheme underlines tho 
urgency of the work still to be done by 

report b » 


3s are 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

More than 40 British groups 
involved in talks with potential Foreign 
partners in projects which might fall 
under the Eureka programme to ad- 
vance European technology. A meeting 
or European ministers next week 
give them details of whether 
they wifi qualify for inclusion in the 
new scheme. 

Eureka was proposed by the French 
foreign minister M Jacques Detors 
last April, but since then it has proved 
difficult to establish how the initiative 
would work. The aim was to establish a 
new avenue for coordinating high 
technology projects in Europe, outside 
the Commission of the European 
Communities, to help close the “tech- 
nology gap" between Europe and 
Japan and the United States. 

Eighteen European countries, some 
wi h convicting Ideas about the form 
Eureka should take, have been discus- 
sing the idea over the summer. Their 
toreign or research ministers meet in 


Hanover next Tuesday to thrash out 
final details. 

. Sir Robin Nicholson, chief scientist 
in the Cabinet Office, told European 
journalists this week that the meeting 
should produce a charter for Eureka 
and a set of criteria for qualifying 
projects. The result looks likely to fit 
Britain's inclination toward an initia- 
tive strongly geared to industrial 
needs, rather than basic research. 

France has committed one billion 
trapes to support Eureka projects, but 
other countries including Britain say 
only that they will be eligible for public 
support on the same basis ns other 
re * arch and development plans. 

Nevertheless, after initial caution, 
□main is now enthusiastic about Eure- 
ka, which Sir Robin culled a great 
importunity for Europe. British offi- 
cials nope to see action on measures to 
open up European markets, including 
standards and product testing. 

. administration of actual pro- 
jects is likely to be left to companies 
involved, although there may 1 be 
central “clearing h " 7 


cemrai clearing house" reporting to 
future meetings of research ministers. 


Classics department to go 

In is consider- department is academically excellent - 


pah of the research ^aT profile 'll 
* ^oiverslty ^Grants 

due in on November 30 but tH* 
phasing out of the classics 
department has already attracted erf 
deism from lecturers. cri ‘ 


Companies in 
high-tech link 

S^! ilUtIons for a new u pdating 
and retraining programme. ® 

Sponsored under Pickup provision 

i&iss .... _ 

^l?i“ undl «ed for pay-out delay 


lawT/Sf° ab i Ga ' nz ’ P ro f es sor of 
save , refr0nt of a campaign to 

save the department, claiming that the 

Ssa?*- 


nt 111811 re P ,acc member 

ffiffSKsdswE 

tn J h ^°!°gy. havin g preceded classics 
E e ft linc ' w „ c s " al1 have severed 
both the Graeco-Roman and Judaic- 

!he C ^p h a of 

gXStstss.M: 
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that the supporters of the 
policy are free to try t Q ™vS 

decision nt any time. 

The university would almost ann 

SLETI “ le 8 a *. act '°n ifttb 
pened Senior assistant lemtnr! 
Peter Smith, said: ‘‘IfthesiEi 
changed radically, no doubt 5 

H^drc^C*: 

eli min ate° bi U ty 

the univ ersity would widTl^pmw 
freedom of protest as much aafreedm 
of speech. 

“But it would not look kindly u 
people disrupting meetings or pk 
cally obstructing people comiM ht 
to speak.” ^ 

. . S univ crsity decided to seek s 

legal declaration that the "noplaifom 
for racists and fascists" policy adopted 
by the union was a breach of itschata 
after Mr John Carlisle, the right-sini 
Tory MP for Luton North, m at 
vented from speaking to the uniteni- 
ty s Conservative Association. 

A referendum late last tern cam 
down heavily against the polity, end 
the meeting which adopted ife free 
speech motion by 302-219 met m 
one of the largest ordinary pera! 
meetings in the union's hitfoq. 

Letters of support for the raowiip 
for free speech came from Mr Ms 
Brooke, undcr-sccretary of slate fa 
education and science, and the Prise 
Minister's office. 

Students ban 
tabloids 

A second university student union has 
banned sales of the leading pojndn 
newspapers on grounds of alleged 
sexism. 

University College, Cardiff, bss 
halted the sales of the 5un, Mirror and 
Star because of their topless pfetures. 
"We believe such pictures degrade au 
exploit women's bodies," Mr ra 
Young, the union president, ««■ 
“The executive decided we showfln 
be making money by selling mw 
material.” , 

Earlier this year, Leeds Univeiwf 
union also banned sales of the three 
newspapers - and added AmsW 
Photographer to the proscribed 1& 
But the union ran into trooMe*® 
its wholesaler who insisted m®*} 
that they had to buy copies of 
banned national newspapers 
they were not put on sale. Bui aw 
negotiations averted the threaten 8 
loss of up to £1,600 a year. , 
The editor of the Mirror, Mr R 1 ® 1 ” 
Stott, said the students were w 011 ?® 
ban it. “It is a very long time 8°*^ 
Mirror ran photographs of 
women in the paper. Ours is a 
newspaper designed for everyone- 


priming grant of £50,000 is being 
provided dy the DBS and tire Man- 
power Services Commission. * 
Launching the scheme last week. Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Slate for 
Education and Science, paid tribute to 
the involvement of local industry 
"Elsewhere in the UK It tends to be 
the educational institutions which are 
the driving force. I am particularly 
Pjeasedj therefore, that in the case of 
Yofk Tec, 1 fop- management in' the 
relevant industries are taking (he lead. ' | 


competent and devious" for delays in 

ffwfTjR*?*? 1 * buraarics to more 
th Ml^ nher e ^ ucalion students. 

■ Many of those affected were ul «i u 
to drop out Of their courses because of 
to. pn^urei, M r 

raZ5L ShI j5 ntB °° nco nied who ana 


nBO, mUl Uii, summer haw K k . i ive * Hk I 
PfW tie lower “s^eg S™ ^ 7 ^ 


Sfe&aSvsaaj; 

i i Dr . ,hose over 18. 

tee’s appeal nf .h. UCation “““"it- 

-P..K ™ vu of the new rates. 


they should HLJS??? that v.; StmAHwei. _ 


itioy should rtdMw 


p, Tte student-organized bid to in- 
voke more parties in the discussions 
its their concern that the response 
Si set as a prelude to further UGC 

^The students' union president. Mr 
Mick Martin, said thnt although 
Soul talks on the response had been 
My open, the students and non- 
jJjnuc unions had not been proper- 
ly consulted because the university 
inted to “avoid trouble and con- 

TOMisy". . . . . 

■This is the most important docu- 
u pan ihe university has had to consider 
fa some time, but there has been no 
rrovHion for an input from the local 
community, or from most of the non- 
nademic staff here," he said. 

•We are not actually expecting to 
rtmire very much, but we feel the 
discussions on the research plans 
jhould be broadened to include as 
B 3 ny people as possible." 

Mr Martin said the students' union 
nm!d press for the university to refuse 
rdot blank to implement any further 
UGC cuts, because of the harmful 
effects of previous cuts during recent 
ion. 

“We are particularly concerned 
ibwttbe support services, such as the 
fctallh centre and the careers advisory 
awe." 

The students collected 50 signatures 
to request an emergency meeting of 
the convocation, which will take place 
ra Monday. The meeting will have 
poms only to refer back any topic 
ia«d to the council and senate. 




ly been paying the higher rate to * 
number of students. ^ 

The region is poised to pay ®**j 
backdated awards after the co 

meets next Wednesday and tnj 5 

has sent out a notice to nuw* 
tion colleges explaining to »uo 
what is happening. . 

But Mr Smart said the $ 
urged the region to send lette® ‘j- 
the students Involved telling 
much more money they would recoj 

“This Is the most vulnerably 0 
of students,' including P^Jovesr- 
young families. It is not your 
old guy who can get by on a *“ , 
bread and a can of lager. ■ * 1 . : ' 


Go for hard sell, colleges told 


by Carolyn Dempster 

Colleges have been urged to adopt 
more aggressive marketing and man- 
agement techniques to meet employer 
demands and equip students with qual- 
ifications better tailored to the needs 
of the economy. 

In today’s world the successful 
college is the aggressive college; the 
college that does not just try to sell 
what it has got, but which hammers on 
employers’ doors and refuses to go 
away until management have addres- 
sed the question of their future skill 
needs," Manpower Services Commis- 
sion chairman Mr Bryan Nicholson 
announced at the launch of a £1.6 
million three-year responsive college 
project (his week. 

Ine experimental project, to be run 
by a two-man team at the Further 
Education Staff College, will explore 
ways in which colleges can better serve 


employers by operating exemplar 
schemes in 10 local education author- 
ities. 

A steering group appointed to over- 
see the project is to meet for ihc first 
time next month when the first four 
projects will be chosen from 12 local 
bids. The success of these projects, set 
to start in the new year, will determine 
the future launch of an additional six 
projects next October. 

The concept of the responsive col- 
lege has been given additional support 
because of the mismatch of skills and 
needs, leading directly to longer dole 
queues. 

Mr Nicholson castigated employers 
for being notoriously backward when 
it came to identifying the skills they 
need and communicating this to the 
education world. But pointing fingers 
would not help to secure jobs or 
reduce skill shortages, and the onus 


remained nn the colleges and 
polytechnics to cross (be divide and 
confront industry, he said. 

“Wc need colleges that arc not 
content with approaching the major 
employers hut arc prepared to go into 
the largely untapped market place of 
small ana medium -size firms to sell 
themselves there. 

"And we need colleges thnt are 
prepared to adapt - to completely 
restructure if necessary - their man- 
agement and operational systems to 
handle the new business they acquire . ” 

A more businesslike approach 
would cntnil sending out full-time staff 
to research market needs. 

“At the end of the day wc hope to 
have clear examples of how marketing 
techniques thnt overcome the reluct- 
ance of employers can be linked with 
effective and flexible college manage- 
ment," Mr Nicholson said! 
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Successful 
conversion 

Aits and humanities graduates really 
aa master Ihc mysteries of informa- 
tion technology. An HM1 report pub- 
lished this week gives the thumbs up to 
tin IT "conversion courses" mounted 
ncoileges and polytechnics in the first 

S of the Government's special ill- 
ation technology initiative. 

, Ike inspectors looked ut 30 courses 
■tine polytechnics, including 12 post- 
paduste courses, catering for around 
® per cent of the new IT students in 
jh^jltc sector of higher education in 

They report an overwhelming rc- 
¥® s e to the new postgraduate con- 
courses in information tech- 
““gy, although the response for 
®g>reering courses was poorer. And 
P# courses themselves are generally 
l%d successful. 

jkjnformaiion Technology Initiative 
Public Sector of Higher Educa- 
Report by HM Inspectors, 
free from DES Publications 
^ttpatch Centre, Honeypot Lane, 
5 >anraore, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. 


Success story: Dr Tony Jones (centre) with his £5,000 prize from the British Technology Group for coming 
third in its academic enterprise competition, open to academic researchers who have set up a new business 
based on research results. Dr Jones did research at Liverpool University before setting up Eplchem, a 
chemical manufacturing firm. He is with his colleagues Mr Barry Leese (left) and Mr Graham Williams. 


Survey highlights interest in 
study among unemployed 


A survey of unemployed people in 
Sheffield has uncarthcr widespread 
interest in provision of adult education 
aimed at those without jobs. 

The research, funded by Sheffield 
City Council, followed an attempt by 
the Workers’ Educational Association 
to mount a comprehensive programme 
at an unemployment centre in the city, 
and the realization that many people 
were not aware of the opportunities 
available. . . . 

The research team quizzed people 
attending unemployment benefit 
offices in the city, and followed 
through with interviews. Their survey 
revealed that despite negative experi- 
ences at school, many people nad 
already attempted post-school classes, 
and expressed interest in further stu- 
dies. Younger people were more keen 
to follow vocational courses, while 
among the older group there was some 


hesitation about returning to study. 

Many requested basic skills tuition 
as a first option, with politics rating 
second in popularity. Questioned ab- 
out their political beliefs, some said 
they had become radicalized by their 
experience of unemployment, while 
otners had become totally alienated 
from the political system. 

Among interviewees the average 
period of unemployment was two 
years and two months, but for the 
seven black people, the period was 
substantially longer. 

Practical problems such as trans- 
port. location of classes and their 
timing were not viewed as a handicap. 

They stress the need for counselling 
and guidance services to offer indi- 
vidual help; and for collaboration 
between a large range of educational 
providers to offer courses for unem- 
ployed people. 


Hotel courses booked for NAB expansion 


Mm O’Leary 

-Men t numbers in three subject areas 
miLi , / lc raascd as a result of new 
Mtative exercises launched by the 
NMiona] Advisory Body. 

muni l se P arat e consultative docu- 
hnt«i j C - beca issued, dealing with 
con«- and courses, building 

a&nd thbsejn physiotherapy, 

2W. occupational therapy And 
S“ Of study. Responses are 
gang sought by the end of the year, so 
Smelly can feed into the NAT’s next 


plan for 


and 


“'leges. *"■" ,UI P ol y tcchnics 

amW lnt J uiries ' nt0 building and hotel 
list 7.1 i * were prompted by indust- 
rialms of an unSer-supply of 

■nedhS"- J? tli e case or the para- 

theirt2L SU ^ c f ts ’ thc mttin ' ssue K 
U 81 ? nsh ‘P with Nation- 

Hat ^ ervice ' bu * >t » accepted 
cbimrv^iv. 15 8 shortage of qualified 
liti podists and occupational thcrap- 

’ . ^ 4^00 students were reg- 


istered on public sector hotel and 
catering courses last year, while only 
one university offered such courses. 
Substantial increases in jobs at all 
levels of the industry are forecast but 
only a “modest increase" in students 
has been planned by the NAB. 

The inquiry, which has been wide- 
ned at the request of the Government 
to include tourism generally, will also 
consider whether courses are becom- 
ing too narrowly vocational and 
whether the needs of the indusuy 

would be better served tfoough a 
general first degree, backed up by 
postgraduate or post-expenence 
courses, .... anolher 


million people. 

Among the options to be considered 
in the NAB’s review wD be the 
designation of new centres for budding 
degrees, upgrading Higher Nafiona 1 


Tbe building industry » 
which has complained for some time of 


Brunei’s having closed, and an«g aa j 
sion in the polytechnics hfls pot kept 
pace 'with &d. ‘ Die . 

are producmganly70.graduatea)fear. 
for an industry; employing i over a 


Diploma courses, or redistributing 
some student numbers from civil en- 
gineering courses. The building indus- 
try finds it expensive and time-con- 
suming to retrain civil engineering 
graduates who cannot find jobs, but 
would welcome some transfer of re- 
sources between the two subjects. 

Geographical distribution of courses 
will also be an issue, since there Are no 
decrees currently offered in East 
Anglia or the North East. 

For the paramedical subjects, the 
NAB hopes to establish the feasibility 
of making reliable estimates of man- 


ace exaa 1 
sets; •> rf 


New guide to 
IT jungle 

A new accreditation council was set up 
last week to guide students through the 
jungle of commercial Information 
technology training. 

The In term at ion Technology Train- 
ing Accreditation Council will initially 
offer advice to overseas students, fol- 
lowing complaints to the British Coun- 
cil that some of Ihe estimated 300 
companies offering training in the field 
give a poor service. 

The council will be chaired by Sir 
Monty Ff nnlston, and will invite train- 
ing providers to apply for accredita- 
tion, to be granted if they subscribe to 
a standard code of practice and com- 
plaints procedure. 

The board of ITT AC includes repre- 
sentatives from the National Comput- 
ing Centre, the Engineering Industry 
Training Board, and other organiza- 
tions concerned with computing 
education. 


Spiderman and 
his furry friends 

Small queues of grown men holding 
jam jars are forming outside Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic. The reason is an 
appeal by technician Mr Peter 
Smithcrs lor spiders to provide evi- 
dence for a study of cight-lcggcd life 
in Plymouth homes. So far about 30 
people have responded to the call; 
some outsiders, but mainly 
polytechnic staff, who tell Mr 
Smithcrs he can come and collect 
their jam jars and contents, provided 
he doesn't tell spider-wary colleagues 
what he is there for. 

Mr Smithers. as well as being 
interested in the numbers of spider 
species in Plymouth, is also a spider 
fan. “They're wonderful -absolutely 
beautiful creatures, and they’re very 
friendly as we! I ," he says . So friendly , 
they even allow themselves to be 
examined under the microscope 
without wriggling. After which lie 
releases them in a - discreet - comer 
of the polytechnic car park. 


Cutting edge 
was too sharp 

An exhortatary notice from Ihc 

R rinclpal appeared on the walls of 
lene College last week. The college 
was one of t5 whose bids for poly 
status were on Ihe National Advts- 
. ory Body agenda. So, said (he 
* notice, would everyone please turn 
up for a lecture by higher education 
minister and NAB chairman Mr 
Peter Brooke - to Impress him with 
the culling edge of Ne tie's academic 
quality. 

Only sometimes you can be a bit 
too clever. Alter a ministerial tour 
de- force - with slides — on the 
sterling work of the Natural En- 
vironmental Research Council, a 
college questioner was tactless 
enough to inquire why the NAB 
(under Mr Brooke) was proposing 
to cut environmental sciences. The 
minister hesitated. “I would need 
notice of that question," he said. 
Just as well that decisions on poly 
status look like being postponed for 
another year. 


Record numbers 
apply to OU 

Applications for places on Open Uni- 
versity degree courses broke all re- 
cords this year. 

The Ou was Inundated with more 
than 56,000 applications, beating the 
previous record of 51 ,540 set in 1976, 
ft was announced this week. 

As the university has to limit num- 
bers on undergraduate courses, some 
24,000 who applied to begin their 
studies in February next year will not 
get a place. Last year the OU turned 
away 17,000 applicants. 

The record application level comes 
despite the increasing cost of studying 
witn tiie OU - a first-year undergradu- 
ate course now costs approximately 
£250. 

Apart from the undergraduate prog- 
ramme, the OU was also successful m 
attracting large numbers of students 
for its management, scientific updating 
and continuing education courses, 

:■ The university now . boosts’ a .total ; 
student body of 120 * 000 .. ,y y i, : - < 


iurgh utuversuy last week 
opened its residences' administrative 
offices to their most notorious former 
inmates: the girls of St Trillion's. 

Cartoonist Ronald Searte based his 
infamous series on a genuine Edin- 
burgh school: St Trinnean's. He pre- 
sumably changed the spelling to pro- 
tect the guilty. One hundred and 
seventy qjr the real girls of St Trin- 
nean's - notorious in their time for 
their freedom and fresh air education 
- attended the reunion of the school, 
which dosed in 1946. Among them, 
true to the spirit of the event, was a 
62-year-old grandtnother dressed in 
traditional gyms lip, stockings and 
suspenders, and brandishing a hock- 
ey stick and gin bottle. 


Looks good 
on paper . « 


Hull University may yet claim its flrtt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
would be Mr Roy Hattersley MP, 
BSc (Econ) .1956 from Hull and 
deputy leader of the Labour Party. 

Such a scenario was highly like- 
ly, predicted Mr Hattersley at the 
conferment of his honorary oegree at 
Hull recently. Who could be a oetter 
qualified chancellor than a qualified 
economist? Well, lots of people judg- 
ing by Mr Hattersley 's account of his 
educational experience at Hull: “It 
was here that 1 first read Brtdeshead 
Revisited, The Mill on the Floss, 
Phineas Finn, Lucky Jim, Sons and 
Lovers ...” he said at the ceremony, 
. . and a couple of economic text- 
books, the titles of which 1 have now 
forgotten^' • ■'»»' • ■■ ■ •-<; 
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Investigating 

private 

proposals 

The thrcut (hat lultlun Tees might be 
rc-Introduced Tor Australian univer- 
sities and colleges has hung over our 
heads for many years now. Universi- 
ty and college educal Eon has been free 
since 1974, lint governments both 
Liberal and tabor have made a 
series of attempts (o reintroduce fees. 

Doth attempts by the Fraser Liber- 
al government railed, uud It seemed 
safe when tabor, with its positive 
no-fees policy, caine to office bi 1983. 
We bn vc since discovered however, 
that the Hawke government has as 
bad a record of breaking pre-election 
promises, If not worse, than Its 
predecessor; tuition fees have been 
no exception, not withstanding that a 
policy of opposition to tuition fees Is 
still purl of the Australian Labor 
Party's official policy platform. 

Earlier (his year the various posl- 
scrondnry institutions and stuff orgu- ( 
nf rations rutiled to prevent a move I 
which would hnve seen fees Intro- 
duced In 1986. The lobby was suc- 
ccssAjI, but only pro-tem. The minis- 
ter for finance, Sena tor Peter Walsh, 
lies made ft abundantly clear (hot (he 
question of fee rcint reduction for him 
Is not one of but merely when. He Is 
now apparently getting the ground- 
work done within the party to ensure 
that the fees policy is changed at the 
1986 tabor Conference; from there It 
will be an easy ride towards budget- 
ary moves to have fees introduced for 
the 1987 academic year. 

But now the fees issue has become 
over-shadowed by the broader so- 
called privatization” question. In 
simple terms, this involves the selling 
of tertiary education, either by new 
private . Institutions established In 
Australia or by existing public in- 
stitutions, to foreign students either 
in Australia or overseas. A recent 
goveroment trade mission, after 
visiting six countries In southeast 
Asia, concluded that the market for 
exporting Australian tertiary educa- 
tion Is potentially lucrative, and has 
given a green light for any such 
proposals by Australian Institutions. 
Even before this mission was 
mounted, however, several “prlva- 
tization 1 * proposals had come to light, 
and some seem likely to sncceedT 
The Federation of Australian Uni- 
versity Staff Association has taken a 
clear policy line against the privatiza- 
tion of higher education. It has 
argued against the creation of private 
universities on the grounds that this 


Science ‘i 

hy Peter Aspiicn 

Ihe new K'iinr »»f Imi'cii-il (‘nllccc, 
1’Mfc.Mii Lnc Ash. Ii.is urged me 
(ii'Vi'rnincnt (■> pump jii extra £2nti 
million into the university science 
budget to m;u'n lain the viability nf 
long term sc ie mi fie research 

The present vole of about £5WI 
million was clearly inadequate imd whs 
forcing spending cuts on alpha projects 
in institutions all over the country, he 
said. 

"The kind of economics which the 
present science vote forces upon us, 
such ns the unfunded alpha projects, 
such us our need to reduce our spend- 
ing on fundamental particle physics at 
the very time when that subject is 
proving sn exciting - these are econo- 
mies which wc cannot u/ford," he said. 
“The pressures on government, any 


needs extra £2 00m’ CATEToil 

government, in provide arc enormous, find industry, but added that It was fh Y’B'b A n 
liven so, the ease for the science vote is much harder for ihe pure sciences to CUlllcN 

mnn.tmp/1 incr hi>. nhrain industrial cunnnrf. ^ 

under fir. 


i iuveritineiit, to provide are enormous, 
■veil so, the ease for the science vote is 
of overwhelming importance, just be- 
cause so much uf the rest of the 
prospects for the country's prosperity, 
in tile broadest sense, are inextricably 
lied up with the fate of science.” 

The case uf outstanding researchers 
and lecturers being turned down for 
funding by research councils was a 

' i.. mi. .1 


nnd industry, but added that It was 
much harder for the pure sciences to 
obtain industrial support. 

“Times arc hard -but they are not so 
hard that science for science's sake, 
science as an expressioni of man's 
curiosity about nature, should cease to 
flourish.” 

He wanted to increase the propor- 
tion of women at imperial from the 


by Owen Surridge | 

Anxiety atom how the Comni^.t 

the Accreditation of Teacher 


career, it is tragic because the nation 
loses the creative energies and the 
potential research successes which that 
individual might have been able to 
contribute." 

Professor Ash said that the applied 
sciences and engineering could benefit 
greatly from the closer working rela- 
tionships between higher education 


talent devoted to science and engineer- 
ing is an eccentricity which we simply 
cannot afford any longer,” he told 
graduates during the college's com- 
memoration day ceremony. 

He urged graduates - particularly 
the women - to visit schools and “tell 
them about the excitements of a career 
in science or engineering”. 


■rf .r r- 





Returning a favour - Mr Frank Courtman (left), a 
58-year-old redundant executive, asked bis former 
tutor at Manchester University to open his new 
factory, as a thank-you for the encouragement he 
received from a university career change program- 
me. “I really thought I was on the scrap-heap, but 
the course made me look at myself through other 


people’s eyes and reassess everything,” said Mr 
Courtman. His tutor, Mr Norman Page, senior 
staff tutor in industrial studies, said the course’s 
computer programme had suggested self-employ- 
ment to Mr Courtman, who responded with 
enthusiasm. The new company, Ultrabond Li- 
mited, will manufacture building chemicals. 


! in London last weekend 
. 7J e conference criticized |»u 
rigid attitudes displayed by R 
m; tee in interpreting its 
entenn and its refusal 

where colleges felt matteisoffi 

tual ! honesty were involved. 

Mrs Pauline Perry, the Density 

i^-ssssS 

that members of Her MaieurtT 
spcctorate had been surprised - E 
hard line taken during comai 
discussions over matters not orS 
intended to be taken so literalfv ' 
Dr Ivan Reid of Leeds UniveU, 
school of education, said the Introfc 
non of the committee, without Dion!, 
mg colleges with funds to itm& 
its recommendations, was a quesiw. 
able enterprise. 1 

People had always been concur 
about the quality of teachers and ifa 
education, he said, but the scene u 
informed more by opinion than h 
research. The CATE criteria stemsiej 
from that tradition and could exehxSe 
candidates whose academic study H 




He accused the committee of it- 
manding previous relevant academic 
studies and personal qualities before 
admitting student teachers to tj^iu|. 
a demand, he said, which cam 
"dangerously close to asm™ 
teachers are born rather than made’ 

Dr Reid was indignant about tit 
committee's attempt to rule by edict 
and a bureaucratic rule book. 

In a speech of great control Mrs 
Perry spoke of the widespread ip«d 
and enthusiasm with which (he new 
system was being implemented, tithe 
unity and understanding it was taw 
ing to both sides of the profession. Ik 
reaction to the criticism of Dr Reidsti 
the outcry from the audience was ol 
hurt surprise. 


AUT claims progress in waiver clause battle 


will Introduce Into the tertiary educa- 
tion sphere the bitter wrangling that 
now exists over government funding 
of private schools. 

The FAUSA believes that it is 
inevitable that private tertiary In- 
stitutions, once rounded, will even- 
tually be successful In obtaining 
federal funding assistance, to (he 
detriment of the cxlstlngnublic terti- 
ary education system. Even if such 
institutions are established in the first 
place for foreign students only, it , 
seems equally Inevitable that a case 
will be made, again with success, for 
local fce-payjng students to enter. 




arc quite hair-raising. The latest one 
to come to notice is at Denkln Uni- 
versity in Victoria where in a few 
weeks' time 120 Indonesian students 
will arrive for a two-year BEng cram 
course. Staff at Deakin, have raised 
several questions about the Implica- 
tions of the proposal not only for ac- 
ademic standards at Deakln but also 
for staff conditions, given that the 
teaching timetable may involve con- 
tract hours of between two and four 
times the usual load. 

Les Wallis 

The author is general secretary of the 
Federation qf Australian University 
Sfqff.Association. 

‘ "V n*_i 


by David Jobbins 

Union leaders are claiming significant 
progress in their campaign to stop 
universities depriving contract re- 
staff of vital legal protection. 

The Association of University 
Teachers says its efforts to persuade 
universities to drop their insistence 
that contract staff sign away rights of 
ac«ss to an industrial tribunal for 
unfair dismissal and to redundancy pay 
are showing signs of success. 

A report to a meeting of AUT 
contract research staff next week will 
say that the list of universities which do 
not require staff to waive either right 
has grown to 32. Some of these have 
never used waiver clauses but there is 
an increasing number where local 
AUT negotiations have led to nboli- 
tion or modification. 


, According to the AUT, nine institu- 
tions have abolished or do not use 
either waiver. These are Glasgow 
Lampeter. Oxford, Heriot-Watt and, 
in London. Birkbeck, Imperial, Uni- 
yesity and Wye Colleges and the 
Institute of Psychiatry. 

At a further 1 1. staff do not have to 
surrender their rights to redundancy 
payments but are still subject to res- 
trictions on access to an industrial 
tribunal for unfair dismissal. They are 
Birmingham, Brunei, Edinburgh, 
Hull, London School of Economics, 
Surrey, Salford, University of Man- 
chester Institute of Science and Tech- 
nology, Strathclyde and University of 
Wales Institute of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

Twelve have insisted on a qualifying 
period before the contract staff be- 
come eligible for redundancy pay- 


ments. They arc Belfast. Bristol, Lan- 
caster, Leeds, Reading, Exeter, Uls- 
ter, Sussex, Bradford, City, Manches- 
ter and Si George’s. 

Warwick alone has dropped the 
unfair dismissal clause, and the AUT 
identifies further institutions where 
negotiations on the redundancy pay- 
ments waiver are continuing. 

At Bath there is outline agreement 
on the clause’s abolition for the second * 
and subsequent contracts. At Brad- 
ford, the university is prepared to 
remove waivers on contracts of more 
than three yeans, or the redundancy 
payments requirement where staff 
have superannuable employment of 
three years or more. 

At Cardiff there has been agreement 
to recommend abolition of both waiver 
clauses, while at Essex the AUT 
understands the university is prepared 


Green Paper criticism grows 


to drop the redundancy payments 
waiver. 

St Andrews’ court has agreed B 
negotiate on (he redundancy payments 
wniver, Sheffield is prepared to re- 
move it after six years, and South- 
ampton after the second contract. 
Stirling has offered abolition on 
ncwals of contract, while York to 
already agreed to meet redundflMJ 
payments for contract staff on Uai- 
versity Grants Committee funds. 

AUT assistant general secretary Ms 
Tina Day said: “The campaign ea 
undoubted success and we nave 
the figures considerably. We tflfr 
pate more successes will be on wW 
and the tide has definitely turK“- 

But she said it was curious ^ 
universities should show 
ready to negotiate over redotKm*) 
payments but not unfair dismiss* 


The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers has accused the Government 




ing othor bodies on the future shape of 
higher education. ^ 

TCe Government's Green Paper on 
higher education, purportedly con- 
sultative, in fact has most of Its major : 
parameters fixed, according to the 
APTs national chairman. Dr Bruce 
Davison. 

in a letter to the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, Sir Keith 
Joseph, Dr Davison asks for an assur- 
“u 1 “"iroveisial areas such as 
the differential funding between uni- 
versities Rnd the public sector, the 
binary line, and pressure on the public 
sector to increase part-time and sub- 
degree provision, are truly open for 
discussion and "radical amendment in 


the 


j. • kj aosc ute 
the »*so£ for 

wy? 8h “ ' 8 hdis ^ er * thc 


Lawyers charged with review 

legSf mrctkLS 0 .!!' i s .™te a .> p ractica| » ub i« is afler * tt,wK 


Tie chairman of Strathclyde Uni- twiew™ 'bv^lw 8 lhe 
vartty'.court ha. alao condcMedthc Campbell lE 


s^aasws- eanSSsass 


oiscussion ana “radical amendment in fundamentally wrong" in th™ 
flight of the evidence presented". respects. Their poUw 
APT evidence says the difference Britain inexorably™? tEcmS? 
between university and non-univereity precipice. c economic 

binding is not justified, while the They are nnt 
disparity In spending on scholarship in approach? a reali2?& . an y‘hing 
he two sectors mcpns the public sector uMaK? Ind^SSw to the 

is made less attractive *to external ** 

finance and students. , /gfc't add 


s hq vise rs were 
ih three vital 




deal with real clients and re* P* 
lems. 

The current review, **P e Ji r i! 
produce a consultative pap^ ■ 
responses early in the new 
intended as an educational W® 
lion. 

However, there has JeegJjU 
spread concern over the See 
Education Department s imp® 1 . 
this summer of grant quotas Jg 
course, removing 
guarantee of a grant to stun 
offered a place. 

It seems that all those eligibjj JjS • 
grant this session have event 
received one, but the SELL „ 
hinted that there will be few er .8 r8B ^ 

from next .session onwards.- .. 

'/‘■•i tv*. 
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overseas news 


Israeli students strike over fees rise 


from Benny Morris. 

Iro JERUSALEM 

itrael’s universities failed to open last 
for the new academic year as 
Snis went on strike t ? protest 
Jjgnst the major increase in tuition 

^The fees are up to US$1,150 per 
annum from last year's ; $500 During 
Z summer, students reluctantly 

to an increase to $900 as part of 
l treasury’s attempt to increase re- 
Jenue and cut state subsidies in all 
gelds But the government, linking 
mition fees to the increased cost of 

jveraje net wage is $300 - $350 a 

°TTie' treasury provides 60-70 per 
m\ or the universities’ budgets, and 
Hith Israel in the throes of a major 
recession, is trying to impose an au- 
iterity budget across the board. 


Thc National Union of Students, 
backed by the individual unions of thc 
country's six universities, was resigned 
to a $900 level hut opposes thc addi- 
tional $250 demanded by finance 
minister Yitzhak Moda’i. The educa- 
tion minister Bnd deputy prime minis- 
ter, Yitzhak Navon, is sympathetic to 
the students' demands - but Moda’i 
controls the purse strings. 

First to strike were the students at 
Haifa's Institute of Technology, the 
Tcchnion, which was due to re-open 
five days earlier than thc other cam- 
puses. 

The students of all thc other univer- 
sities joined them, and chairman of the 
national union, Eyal Yaffe, said they 
“will not pay a penny more than $900” . 

Mr Moda’i has said he refuses to talk 
to people who are on strike, and would 
not discuss anything with the students 
before they returned to the class- 
rooms. He claimed it was the students 


themselves who had wanted thc lees 
jinked to the increased cost -of-li vine 
index. Thc students have countered 
that that was before the unlinked 
increase from $500 to $900 was im- 
plemented. 

Mr Navon, due to meet Mr Moda’i 
and prime minister Shimon Peres on 
thc matter, is apparently trying to 
mediate between the students and the 
treasury, while leaning towards keep- 
ing the fees at $900 at least for the 
current academic year. 

The students rejected an appeal by 
Mr Navon to cancel the strike, de- 
clared their action was open-ended, 
and would slay out until the treasury 
conceded. 

The students received some unex- 
pected moral - if not material - 
support from the country's legislators 
last week. The Knesset (paniamen- 
tary) finance committee voted to re- 
commend to the treasury that thc fees 


stay ut S'JIHJ. The move, however, has 
no power in law or practice, but puts 
pressure on Mr Muda’i to concede. 

• Further pressure came this week 
when the wcck-and-a-half long stu- 
dents’ strike escalated into violent 
protest and disorders in thc main cities 
as treasury, education ministry and the 
National Union of Students sought a 
way round thc impasse. 

Hundreds of students briefly block- 
ed thc main Tel Aviv-Hiufia coastal 
highway before being dispersed by 
police. In central Jerusalem, in the 
most violent ever demonstration by 
students in the country's history, 
police, using batons, clubbed and 
arrested dozens of students. 

Meanwhile, finance minister Yit- 
zhak Muda'i, backed down from his 
earlier refusal and agreed to meet the 
NUS to discuss their claims. 


Kenya ponders national service to quell unrest 


by John O’Leary 

Pk Kenyan government is consider- 
ing making a period of national youth 
wire a permanent requirement for 
intending university students. Profes- 
sor Jonathan Ng’eno, the education 
minister, said last week. 

In an interview with The THES 
daring a visit to Britain sponsored by 
ihe British Council, Professor Ng’eno 
declared himself pleased with this 


jw*! experiment, designed to cope 
nib ihe backlog of students created by 
iht year-long closure of the University 


d Nairobi, and to instil discipline ana 
prevent further disturbances. 

He said: “We are thinking about 
whether to institutionalize it so that we 


Swedish call 
for better 
loans system 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Strong pleas for better loan terms and 
t«n a salary system have been mnde 
d a seminar arranged by Sweden’s 


do not have to worry about catching up 
the lost year. But we remain flexible if 
the educationists find a need to make 
up that year.” 

Thc 2,700 students accepted by thc 
universities this year spent a month at 
one of two training camps, largely 
undergoing a military drill course. The 
scheme was not a popular innovation 
with the students, some of whom 
burned their uniforms when asked to 
surrender them to the college author- 
ities, at Kenyatta University College. 

Proposals to make national youth 
service compulsory for university stu- 
dents first surfaced in the early 1970s 
but were dropped. The scheme was 
introduced initially to cater for party 
activists who had no basic vocational 
training at the time of independence. 


Professor Ng’fcno hoped that legisla- 
tion to decentralize the administration 
of the university, giving the six colleges 
their own heads, would help prevent 
further unrest by dealing more directly 
with students’ problems. 

Die creation of two more universi- 
ties - Kenyatta for education and Moi 
for science and technology - was also 
helping by encouraging competition 
between the institutions. “The univer- 
sities all want to be seen as disciplined 
and not resorting to rioting," he said. 

Moi University is to be inaugurated 
by the President, whose name it bears, 
in December, when the fust graduates 
receive their degrees. They began their 
courses in forestry at Nairobi before 
thc faculty was transferred. Courses in 
information sciences will be added 


Minks at Lund University, said that if 


$,000 kronor (£2,567) were raised by 
two thirds, made subject to tax ana 
uoompanied by a feasible amnrtiza- 
structure, thc whole country as 
as students would benefit. 

He urged that part of thc extra 
®0f»y be used to pay course fees 
would boost teachers' salaries; 
pw institutions a better motivation, 
encourage a freer admission pat- 

TJ* escalating debts incurred by 
wwlsh students are arousing widc- 
‘PKad concern. Last spring it was 
rewaled that 94,300 people had re- 
nted that repayment of their loans 
^delayed- an Increase of 19,400 in a 
Iw.Tne total having to reimburse the 
492.000 in 1984, is now 550,000. 
£rale applications for deferment are 
prerally accepted, the government 
[ ®n estimated 150 million kro- 
03.3 million) a year. 

^“dressing the CSN seminar, Mr 
irM l Christoffersson, » n inspec- 
“fjnthe local authorities’ association, 
an outright move to a stu- 
Waty system. A salary, lied to 
wo , u ld ‘-boost efficiency and 
*Nlity within the universities, he 
argued. 

ouiuH 01 ! 15 ?'® 0 konor (£13,280) is a 
2'! e »al figure for loans run up by 
j in pedagogy, medi- 

Or dentistry. Even at the 4.2 per 
uT; merest charged on state-guaran- 
loans, repayment over a 20-year 
FW„,lot& 228,000 kronor 
7 ^: 180 )i an average of 950 kronot 
a month. 

^iventhe uncertain jobs market and 


Staff building on the Sultan Qaboos University, Oman 


Gulf state’s new university 
will be opened next year 

tan Christopher Horcey 


r OMAN 

Oman's Sultan Qaboos University Is 
due to open its doors next year pn 
schedule in highly imprestiye build- 
ings, relying on traditional Islamic 

dC T§e site looks towards Mecca, and 
much care has been taken m the 


additional departments Ht a later date. 
A teaching hospital is being built 
adjoining tne university site, and when 
completed in 1988 will be closely 
integrated into university life. 

The secretary general of the project. 
Sheikh Amer All Ameir, who has 
slaved a very important role m the 

1 .turroi ehirifprl nt I /Mlfinn 


thp “^enain iods market ana 

Ura ’ tenn decline in the pur- 


m lailllULQ. uiw 

8 EE""* the golden 1960s has been 
recew ^ "H 1 ® 133,000 Swedes now 


no guis scnwis, , 

fnr novs were rare. The illiteracy rate 
wasvenwS indeed. Ten years later 
in 1980? after a free system ofjnmjg 

and secondary education hadtreen 
established , he announced his decision 

10 Die ai m 'wa^to crea te a university 
which would train Omanis to ( develop 

sfi£sg»l-a 

S5o tekhing of the b^tids, bu 
s^ace isreseived for the b uadipg.of 


next year as part of a long-term plan. 

Thc Kenyan government is still 
seeking to raise the money to complete 
the development of Moi Irom overseas 
aid. Professor Ng'eno’s visit, bis first to 
Britain, included a session at the 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion, although this was not primarily 
concerned with the university. 

He also visited Thames and Newcas- 
tle Polytechnics, Leeds University and 
the University of London Institute of 
Education, all of which have link 
programmes operating in Kenya. He 
met Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, and 
stressed his government's concern at 
increases in course fees in Britain. 
Kenya is the second largest sender of 
students to this country from overseas. 


Survey shows 
loss of 
US morale 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

Morale among faculty on the campuses 
of America seems to be sinking fast. 
According to a survey conducted by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 38 per cent 
of university staff say they may leave 
the profession in the next five years. 

Twenty-one per cent of the 5,000 
faculty members questioned said they 
would not choose teaching as a career 
again, and 40 per cent said morale was 
worse than it was five years ago. Sixty 
per cent described their salaries as 
■fair” or “poor”, and 75 per cent said 
pay had not kept up with inflation. 

However, according to Ernest 


this does not imply an imminent mass 
exodus of professors, but merely “a 
mood of restlessness and frustration”. 

“Many faculty who came into thc 
profession 10 to 15 years ago arc now 
frustrated by the lack of mobility to 
ascend the academic ladder, obtain 
tenure and move from campus to 
campus," said Dr Boyer. 

A third of those who answered thc 
survey said they believed abolishing 
tenure would improve higher educa- 
tion - a view which elicited the some- 
what cynical response from Dr Boyer 
that those concerned might be faculty 
who had not obtained tenure. 

Nor was he too impressed by the 
surveys finding that faculty were 
generally depressed by the ill-pTepara- 
tion of their students, and that two 
thuds of (hem mistrusted their admi- 
nistrators. In spite of all. Dr Boyer 
claimed, professors still preferred their 
job to working in the private sector. 



o — piayed a vciy uujiuhou* ,w.« ... ...» 

de T§e site looks twaid^MecM, and Eduction in 

saaff- js&aa 

with inner and outer halls large enougn T? the United States, Bntaln 
to take 2,000 people at P«i*r. (Oxford. Cambridge, York and Not- 

Education has been a high priority s ham < F rance West Germany, Au- 
of OmuTimltr, Sultan Sr^ewSand, P.kUtan i,d of 

he took over h imTTitn'ie"™* SIS, "the Arab world He U 
no girl,' schools, Stheredideai and ,mpresslons, but he 
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course, the Aran worm, ne naa 
oathered ideas and impressions, but he 
insists there has beeh no attempt to 
copy other systems. He is being widely 
{Wed as the university s first vice 

1 JlelnSsts that a university should 
not be looked at piyely to a place of 
learning. “At a resldental university, 
he says, “campus life Is of great 
importance. We are training character 
ana training for. life. ’ ■ 

Asked why there was twice as much 
male as female accommodation he 
, JLiied that this figure ireflected the 
school population in J 980 When pan- 
ning began. 
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overseas news 


UN urges new technology awareness 


By Thomas Land 

The widespread use of micro- elect ro- 
nics in the developed world demands a 
huge efrorf by governments iu adapt 
educational and (raining systems to the 
changing manpower needs of industry 
says the International Labour Orga- 
nization of the United Nations. 

The rapidly widening use of new 
technologies results either in the re- 
placement or old qualifications by new 
ones or the combination of traditional 
requirements with new needs. 

The ILO calls for training program- 
mes to promote increasing occupation- 
al flexibility which allow adaptation to 
changing manpower demands. 

"Education and training schemes 
need to convey a range of basic and 

S cneral skills on which new ones can he 
uilt and further developed," advises 
the study paper Integration of Youth 
into Working Life. It surveys and 


Professor in 
book deal 
with CIA 

Writing books can be an unrewarding 
occupation, os many an author can 
testify, but a revelation by the Boston 
Globe shows that it all depends how 
you go about it. 73 te Globe has been 
raising a few envious academic eye- 
brows with its disclosure that a Har- 
vard professor has been paid $107,430 
by the Central Intelligence Agency to 
research and write a book on Saudi 
Arabia. 

The author concerned is Professor 
Nadau Seiran, Egyptian-born director 
of Harvard's centre for middle eastern 
studies, who was contracted to write 
the book in 1982. The Globe, which 
had- obtained a copy of the contract, 
noted that the finished product con- 
tained no reference to the fact that it 
bad been produced with CIA funds. 

The book, Saudi Arabia, ike Cease- 
less Quest for Security was published 
last month by Harvard University 
Press. Now the affair is under inves- 
tigation by the dean of the faculty of 
arts 4 nd sciences. 

In the mid-1970s a congressional 
inquiry disclosed that the CIA had 
arranged for. the publication of hun- 
dreds of books as part of a worldwide 
propagand a campaign . Apparently the 
practice continues. “I don’t think It’s 
what you would call secret funding” 
an agency spokesman said blandly. 

Nor is this the only cause of embar- 
rassment to Professor Safran this 
week. U has also been revealed that he 
was paid $45,700 by the CIA to 
sponsor a conference on Islam. Tills 
would have been permissible, pro- 
vided he had told Harvard about it, 
and followed the rule that he should 
share the fee with the university. 
Unfortunately he did noitber, claiming 
that he had arranged it himself and not 
on behalf of the centre for Middle 
Eastern studies. 

The dean, Michael Spence, said this 
week: "1 have concluded that Profes- 
sor Safran erred in not following the 
relevant rules In regard to sponsored 
projects, and I believe he agrees with 
that conclusion.” The professor, 
however, could not bo contacted to 
confirm if this was so. In keeping with 
his sponsorship, ho was nowhere to be 
found. 


einpliasi/cs the importance of steps 
taken so Far to promote computer 
education in schools and universities, 
and examines the problems encoun- 
tered by (raining and re -I ruining 
schemes in adapting their methods and 
curricula to new needs. 

Training delivery must become 
more flexible, the study urges. It 
recommends the adaption of shorter 
courses that can be set up, expanded, 
contracted of revised in response to 
variations in demand. 

And if such flexibility is to be 
attained, the paper says, educational 
and training institutions everywhere 
must learn to collaborate permanently 
with labour market authorities. In 
many countries, large enterprises 
already equip them.se Ives with their 
own training services, and many uni- 
versities in Northern Europe include 
labour market representatives on their 
boards of controllers. 


The study projects "a profound 
change in the rule of work in human 
life” brought about the new technolo- 
gies. It warns against the risk of job 
losses and the intensifying polarization 
of workers divided by a widening gap 
of skills and remuneration. The study 
suggests that proper educational plan- 
ning initiated at the highest level could 
at least qualify the trend. 

An ILO specialist says that “a broad 
basic education in which a solid gener- 
al initiation to the spirit and methods 
of science is very much to the fore, will 
be a valuable asset for future members 
of the active population who are called 
upon to work with the new technolo- 
gies . . . 

“As (he most important skill in an 
automated process becomes personal 
reliability, the general level of educa- 
tion will be a very relevant factor 
enabling the worker to comprehend 
the limited processes under his control 


and preparing him for successive train- 
ing anu re-training necessitated by 
constant technological change.” 

The report notes that young people 
entering (he labour market already 
face a widening mismatch between 
available training and jobs on offer. 
The current shortage of computer 

n rammers and software specialists 
ritain. West Germany, Switzer- 
land and Japan is slowing down the 
diffusion of micro-electronics. 

The basic structure of employment 
is changing rapidly under pressure 
from the new technologies. In addition 
to a continuing decline in industrial 
employment worldwide, the report 
observes stagnation in the supply of 
public sector service jobs. By contrast, 
certain sectors of the "quality of life” 
Geld such as health ana recreation as 
well as business services are develop- 
ing steadily. 


The Alice-in- wonderland world 
of America’s education budget 


From William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

For those accustomed to the British 
Budget, with financial resolutions 
whipped through the Commons in a 
day and a Finance- Bill no more than a 
long-winded formal endorsement of 
the Chancellor’s whim, America’s way 
of raising money is a mindboggline 
experience - and no more so than this 
year, which has seen funding for higher 
education kicked around like a foot- 
ball. 

It aU began in the early spring, with 
the administration determined to cut 
billions from the student loan prog- 
ramme, and the academic community 
storming the lobbies of Congress in 
nfditeous fury. 

The ill-chosen words of education 
secretary William Bennett then on the 
subject of student excesses sound even 
sillier now, but they are being eclipsed 
by the strange gyrations of Congress - 
and there is still no budget for 1986. 

Committees have laboured and 
brought forth strange and contradic- 
tory offspring. One would cut spend- 
ing on student loans by $800 million 
three yetjrs, another would spend 
billions on the same programme, yet 
another would increase the amount 
students can borrow and consolidate 
their repayments. 

_ ™ e , House of Representatives, con- 
trol leu- by the Democrats, pay some 
attention to President Reagan and 


Crackdown on 
‘fake’ colleges 

Chinese provincial governments and 
education bureaux are cracking down 
on a number of private polytechnics 
and colleges up and down the country, 
winch hnvc been set up without state 
approval. 

According to circulars issued by 
provincial governments and education 
bureaux such institutions are illegal 
and degrees and diplomas awarded by 
them are invalid. Teachers have been 
told not to accept posts and students 
& enrol or pay fees without first 
establishing that such institutions have 
been granted government approval. 

Reports submitted tq flie State 
Education Commission and provincial 


trims the guaranteed loan programme 
to $2,700 - whereupon the Republican 
Senate appropriations committee 
promptly increases it to $3,300. ' 

Now they must compromise, and 
face the possibility that if the president 
does not like the result he may veto his 
own party and support the opposition. 

But it did seem until recently that 
the whole messy process might be 
about to reach some sort of conclusion. 
The new fiscal year was due to begin on 
October 1, and it was generally 
thought that, although Congress lack- 
ed a snowball's chance in hell to finish 
its work by the deadline, they would at 
least do the decent thing and pass a 
continuing resolution to preserve the 
status quo. 

Alas for sanity - tied to the Bill 
which would enable the US govern- 
ment to borrow enough money to save 
it from the embarrassment of going 
broke wns an innocent little amend- 
ment which insisted on a balanced 
budge by 1991. 

President Reagan - who will not be 
there in 1991 - rather Uked this simple 
solution to his perennial deficit prob- 
lem, and smiled upon it. The Senate 
took a deep breath and passed it. The 
House of Representatives agreed to 
talk about it. The academic commun- 


provides for across-the-board cuts to 
be made automatically if Congress and 
the president fail to agree. On present 
form, nothing seems more likely, and 
those automatic cuts will hit education 
very hard indeed. 

Higher education lobbyists are com- 
plaining that the mere threat of cuts 
being imposed on the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan programme will be enough 
to persuade lenders to stop offering the 
loans to students, and even if a loan is 
granted for one academic year, there is 
no certainty that it will be extended for 
the next. 

There is talk of the Pell grant 
programme being shrunk by 15 per 
cent, stopping aid to 438,000 students, 


and of 900,000 students being denied 
access to the supplemental education 
opportunity grant and the college 
work-study programmes. Research 
budgets would be slashed. 

Lawrence Za&laniczy, of the Amer- 
ican Council of Nutrition, said: “This 
proposal is very serious. It could be a 
very near disaster for higher educa- 
tion. " 


But the problem for American 
academics is that the proposal is seduc- 
tively attractive for politicians with an 
year fast approaching. 


to be trimmed by $36,000 million 
annually over the next six years, 


They can toil the electorate that they 
are really doing something about a 
budget deficit which has even begun to 
wony a credit-happy society - and if 
higher education gels lost in flic rush to 
popularity, professors can expect no 
more than an apologetic shrug. 


Hopeful travellers feel that 
it’s time they arrived 



Penderecki: "wasted years” 


Penderecki 
hits out 
at reforms 

Krzystof Penderecki, the era Innt 
Polish composer, has stroeelr 
attacked the recent Polish higher 
education reform. 

In an interview broadcast oa the 
Polish service of the BBC last Sun- 
day, Penderecki said that after Uk 
reform "against which we all fought" 
was passed In July, he fell (bat Us 11 
years’ service as rector of (be Knfcov 
Musical Academy were wasted 
effort. 

The reform, which PradendJ 
characterized as of "absolutely bob* 
to education”, Is intended to brfag 
higher education under close gems- 
ment control, and the ekdkm of 
rectors (one of the main fritaiaol 
the liberalized higher education Mi 
of 1982) will become simply a cholK 
between two government nomlim 

“After all my work,” Penderecki 
said, “someone will simply come 
along and spoil it.” 

Penderecki’s attack was all lit 
more surprising in that It was he 
raised the issue. The main partofthe 
interview was devoted to a dfecussloa 
of Penderecki’s own musical career, 
with special reference to his nw 
Polish Requiem. The Interview 
intended to conclude with a few 


generation of Polish composers m 
musicians. , 

Penderecki, however, looktw 
question as referring to the broader 
aspects of musical education, aw 


Aid for parents 

East Germany has increased its finan- 
cial support for students who have 
children of their own or ore the legal 
guardians of children. 

Fuil-limc university and college stu- 
dents in this category will receive on 
additional 60 marks per child per 
month in addition to their basic grant. 

East German demographers have, 
for many years, been extremely con- 
cerned about the falling birtnrate, 
which is below replacement level-, 'and 
which is particularly evident among < 
young couples with tertiary eduen tion . | 


hshed institutions, describing them as' 
“fnke colleges” and alleging that many 
of them were set up purely for the 
purpose of making money and were 
quite unconcerned about educational 
standards and ethics. 

Any student is accepted provided 
he or she can pay the tuition fees, 


... — ■ r"/ miv »uiuvn .icea, 

which are usually above the rate set by 
the state. It wbs also reported that 
many students received degrees or 
diplomas without having completed 
proper courses. • 

Investigations were carried out alter 
the conduct of certain colleges had 
provoked complaints ’from students.* 
The number operating around the 
country was not -disclosed. 


A prophet is not the only one to be 
without honour in his own country - 
travelling professors do not fare too 
well , after. At least, that is the 
complaint of the Fulbright Alumni 
Association, whose members wing 
their way to 100 or more foreign 
countries every year. * 

The Fulbrighten are angry. They set 
International exchange 
JJJJJJL®? 1 01 enthusiasm, spend 12 
months in earnest study, and return to 
America with learned reports on the 

association has lost touch with them 
“A^da jnuch of its time trying to 
rack them down. Some 40.000 Amer- 

oroi« hl?Ve A re f 0ivc J d i awart ^ ® nco tiie 
REI n 1945 . but only 

2,1 SHS 8 * 0 £ e association. 

Indignation flowed freely at the 
as&ociatton ja recent annual meeting in 

tarnTa ST P“P'e com “S 
nom a Fulbri^u year in a countrv 
they knOw more about the oeonleln 
ha( conntiy and their ™ffi an d 
language than anvnn* . w » “S 


wm 


But if no one will listen to their 
travellers tales, the association is at 
least making sure that posterity will 
tore b chara |° a RP reciate their 
ettorts. The archives of the Fulbriaht 
Institute of International Relations 
tave been established at the Universi- 
ty ° £ Arkansas, and will contain all 
2SSn.i 8ty re P° rt . s ® nd also house the 

■BSPIBSST5SPS5 

stated the whole thing. 

sriM C S« F S, ri8ht V? 01J 8 h retired, is 
strong. He attended the 
meeting and seemed less concerned 
°- h J? brainchild than 
bis alumni. If the programme 
had had a limited impact in its hnmp 

facWoffortkW 1 Was 1,01 through 

A vK S? S 
Ms Jackson, who is now oersonnH 

mi&m 

It didn’t seem much .to ask. , 


to speak about the preseal pw 
career outlook for young must™ 3 
in Poland. 


Clampdown 
on nepotism 

Soviet officials who "violate p*dJ 
ethics and duties” by trying to 
preferential treatment for Uwfr 
and daughters in higher edaoj® 
are liable to face severe peo«J“ 
under the reforming regime of w 
Gorbachov. . l 

A recent scandal Involving ; 
dons to the faculty of medloK “ 
Tbilisi ended in the dismissal 
R. Surnunldze, minister ofbealto® 
the Adzhar Autonomous SSR, SF” 
of the Georgian SSR. „ 

As well as losing his job, 
nldze was expelled from the 
and severe party reprimands 
imposed on several other 
Including a deputy premier of 
Adzhar ASSR. —•mil# 


i mg mera to mice 
' loopholes In the admission **8®* 
tlons and bypass the entrant 
amination. Positive discrimb^ 
procedures for minority nation* 1 ^ 
seem to be Involved. 

Such a false declaration.^ 
require the connivance of a nil*"" 
of officials. 




"T uinisirv of Defence is not in- 
science for its own sake. 

£ i< deeply interested in science as 

research and development 

Sfiul expenditure. Ministry officials 
«7nuick to point out much of this sum 
Kent at the development end of the 
Sum, mostly in industry. But 

Snmenl figures still put the “re- 
search component at £387 million in 

19 S, British defence work has had 
little connection with research council 
or university programmes. But there 
are dens now of a more systematic 
ittempt on the ministry's part “to draw 
in the best university talent , in the 
yards of the MoD’s controller of 
research. Mr Colin Fielding. 

He recently announced joint grants 
sjbtrae to be administered by the- 
ministry and the Science and En- 
uring Research Council could 
gyik a turning point in relations 
between the civil and defence research 
communities. For Britain is unusual 
col only in the proportion of state 
ctiearchand development funds going 
oo defence -matched in the West only 
byibe United States- but in the degree 
d separation between research for 
Mirons and for welfare. 

Curious this, as historically it was 
the successes of military research 
stall convinced all governments that 
sauce should command state support 
rathe grand scale. The Second World 
Wu benchmarks of the atom bomb, 
ndar, the jet engine and operational 
research were harbingers of modern 
sauce budgets in the billions, 
lathe US, the academic researchers 
ito flourished as the post-war dollars 
flowed took money from defence and 
mil agencies alike. The institutional 
Hits were also strong as shown by the 
Uuveisity of California's stewardship 
elfin two leading US weapons centres 
- flu Lawrence Livermore and Los 
Aknas laboratories, 
la Britain, by contrast, defence 
rtstzrh was much more a closed 
raid, and the Ministry of Defence 
built a large network of in-iiousc 
KiMich establishments, as many as 25 
bj the mid-1970s. This did little to 
lumper the development of the early 
put-war military technologies, ana 
referred advantages in security and 
wadance of the campus protests over 
weapons research which were a feature 
of I a student politics in the late 1960s. 
Bat the plus points of making (he 
iwarch and development sector 
l' ™ch is so significant on paper re- 
[ kwiy inconspicuous on the ground 
are now being overridden by other 
[ coiiiderations. One is a wish to open 
p ®P Ibe work of MoD labs to faster 
| iMDstrial exploitation, 
j A new company, Defence Tcchnol- 


Why the backroom 
boys are 
on the defensive 


Jon Turney 
examines the 
developing links 
between civil and 
defence research 
and development 

ogy Enterprises, has just been laun- 
ched to promote commercialization of 
spin-off products from defence re- 
search. The middie-mcn the defence 


staff call ferrets are already at work in 
three labs - the Royal Signals and 
Radar Establishment (RSRE) at Mal- 
vern, the Royal Aircraft Establish- 


ment at Famborouah and the Admir- 
alty Weapons Establishment - looking 
for suitable candidates. The aim is to 
make sure overseas companies don't 
scoop the benefits of British defence- 
inspired discoveries, as they did with 
cloth made from carbon fibre, liquid 
crysatis for electronic displays or sili- 
con-based integrated circuits. 

A second incentive to opening the 


A second incentive to opening the 
doors is the problems of staffing minis- 
try establishments. Take the RSRE at 
Malvern, regarded by many as the 
outstanding MoD lab. Colin Fielding, 


who worked at Malvern for a time as 
director of the Atomic Weapons Re- 
search Establishment at Aldcrmaston 
describes the Wiltshire's lab as “a 
mecca for every like-minded scientist 
in the Western world". 

But Mr Fielding told journalists 
visiting Malvern recently bow the 
traditional attractions of the scientific 
environment in a lab renowned for its 
work in electronics, signal processing 
and imaging, are losing then lustre in 
competition with industrial salaries. 
The resulting brain drain causes severe 
management problems for the MoD 
mandarins. 

These are complicated by the overall 
government policy to cut civil service 
numbers. This applies to the MoD 
even though it nos been exempted 
from public spending limits felt keenly 
elsewhere,- and the 29,000 research 
staff in the ministry’s pay in 1978 have 
now come down to 22,000 with a 6 per 
cent annual decline set to continue. 

Small wonder then the ministry is 
eyeing the universities more sym- 
pathetically os research partners. And 
the shirt to academic collaboration 
may be clinched by a third factor which 
is more powerful still - the central 


importance of high-technology in 
military plans for new generations of 
weapons. 

Military planners are now less con- 
cerned about the shape of ranks, ships 
or planes and more worried about the 
black boxes which control their gui- 
dance, tracking and communications 
systems. According to Colin Fielding, 
“progress in electronics will be the 
pacesetter for any quantum improve- 
ment in defence systems”. 

This puts Malvern at the centre of 
British defence research. But it also 
makes the work there much more like 
research and development now under 
way in civil laboratories, whether 
academic or industrial. Increasingly, 
the core research for high-tech innova- 
tion in civil and military spheres is 
closely related - new semiconductor 
materials, software engineering, com- 
munications, sensors. 

There is still room for debate over 
whether the demands of the defence 
sector will set standards which are any 
help in making marketable products 
for civilians - or contribute to further 
relative economic decline as some 
analysts argue they have since the 
Second World War. But if industry 
doesn't need the expertise of military 
researchers, the Mol) certainly wants 
access to new civil research. 

This can be seen in increasing de- 
fence involvement iu joint research 
programmes now springing up as Bri- 
tain s patchy effort to co-ordinate 
science policy is extended. The MoD is 
putting £40 million into the five-year 
Alvey programme for advanced com- 
puter research, and has been repaid 
with charges that it is taking over the 
programme for work it would have 
done anyway in software engineering 
and chip research. 

The ministry is also a partner with 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
in the smaller Joint Opto-electronics 
Research Scheme, and will play a 
major role in management of the 
forthcoming national space centre, 
expected to be sited at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, albeit outside 
the security fence. 

In the universities, future MoD 
Involvement will build on the contacts 
established through the ministry’s pre- 
sent modest £9 million a year spend on 
academic research contracts. These 
cover around 650 separate agreements 
at the moment, ana already provide a 
substantial income for a few centres. 

Cambridge University, for example, 
had more than £350,000 worth of 
British defence contracts in 1983/84, 
covering work in subjects iike 



Radio inferometer aerials at the RSRE, Malvern. 


oceanography, engineering, metallur- 
gy, ana pnysics, with a ncavy bias 
toward materials research. 

The ministry also has members or 
observers on a number of SERC 
committees, and these Teveal an in- 
terest in marine technology , solid state 
physics, materials processing, lasers, 
applied mechanics and physical che- 
misiry. 

These arc in line with the arcus 
where academics may hope to attract 
support under the new joint research 
seneme under which the defence bank- 
roll will cover half the cost of grant 
proposals sent to the SERC in subjects 
with military application. 

Researchers who hope to qualify 
will indicate their interest in MoD 
support on application to the SERC 
and the ministry will then vet the 
projects before they go before council 
peer review committees. Around £5 
million will be spent this way on the 
ministry side next year, mainly 
through the SERC although some 
work backed by the Natural bnviron- 
ment Research Council may also be 
included -the scheme will be launched 
next month. 

This still looks a small initiative set 
alongside the £700 million-odd the 
ministry will spend in its own establish- 
ments next year, but MoD officials 
indicate there is room for expansion if 
the trial is successful. That judgement 
will rest partly in the hands of other 
academics, for the MoD’s advisory 
apparatus also draws on university 
expertise. The current chief scientific 
adviser, who chairs the cradal De- 
fence Research Committee Is the York 
University chemist professor Richard 
Norman. Other academics serve on 
the Defence Science Advisory Coun- 
cil, chaired by Professor John Cado- 
gan, chief scientist nt BP and ex- 
chairman of the SERC’s science 
board. 

They and others in the ministry will 
be keeping a close watch on the joint 
grants scheme, and on moves to en- 


courage more joint work on defence 
between universities and industry. 

Looking further ahead, ministry 
officials say there may be possibilities 
for joint use of large facilities, and 
even for joint planning of new facili- 
ties. This has not yet moved beyond 
the stage of exchanging lists of possibi- 
lities, and may he hampered by the fact 
that the SERC, for example, has no 
current plans for large new capital 
investments. But the MoD may well 
find thru there is scope in areas like 
oceanography where it has ready ac- 
cess to ships for experimental plat- 
forms but the research council com- 
munity may be stronger on theoretical 
work. 

In any case, such discussions show 
the extent of the MoD’s interest in 
closer- links with civil science. There 
could even start to follow more closely 
the model of the Defence Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (DARPA) 
in the United States - which has long 
had a large programme of directed 
research in the universities in such 
areas as artificial intelligence - though 
not on the hundred-million dollar scale 
of the US agency. 

British defence planners could even 
find themselves competing with US 
contractors for British researchers if 
the US Strategic Defense Initiative 
“star wnrs” programme goes on ex- 
panding. The scale of the research 
needetfto realize the US schemes for 
anti-ballistic missile systems is likely to 
outrun the number of people able, or 
willing, to work in this area at home, 
and US officials have already made 
approaches to some British university 
groups. 

US doubts about security may dis- 
courage extensive use of overseas 
contractors on the most sensitive parts 
of the programme, but there Is stilt 
likely to be work for European resear- 
chers In the overall scheme. Either 
way, British university scientists look 
set for a closer relationship with the 
defence community. 


Anxious but undaunted into the prison hot seat 


JJfoy Ian Benson takes on 
most rate as the most unenvl- 
•« post in the British education 
He will assume responsibility 
win education service surviving for 
•“ most part In overcrowded and 
“waled accommodation; a staffing 
Hju over which he has no control; 
*« a set of students whose needs 
from basic literacy tuition to 
0e f r ®e level studies. 

AlUch a criminal record to each 
profile, and incarcerate a 
jUR proportion behind stout walls 
barbed wire, and only then 
« you begin to perceive somelhtng of 
awaiting him at the Home 
“5** as the new chief education 
for the prison service. 

Anxious about the prospect he may 
JMJaaqted by U be most certainly is 

Inn 'Benson comes to the 
Pnson department direct from local 
authority territory - cur* 
he is inspector for adult 
”«ation In Kent. Though his links 
rapriaom via this route may 
rgjar tenuous at first gfance, his 
j®tory of involvement In the area is 
jftyand Impressive, 
n-fr interests In penal education 
j^nates a part-time MA at Sussex 


Maggie Richards 
interviews Ian 
Benson who takes 
charge of Britain’s 
penal education 
system next month 

department In his faal yMroT study, 
he then became fascinated by the 
relationship between the education 
service and the rest of the prison 
establishment, and at Maidstone he 
decided to concentrate specifically on 

^Ther** 6 he reckoned, he received 
his most revealing tnsfahl Jntoj prison 

life. Achieved not by Involvement to 

the actual teaching of prison*™* but 
through a period spent aoMyln t he 

srefiSRSogS 

“n wi, he believes, 

««*. whWn^_^Joleottto 



tuutuoe. 

L on conducting an in-depth 
. wtlgation of a: prison education 


confinement. j . 

Be is under no illusion that educa- 
tion can provide the overall, panacea. 
Rather, the education service must 
ensure that It does Its upmost to fulfil 
its rote in relation to all those other 
facets of prison life. 

Neither is he a subscriber to the 
view that prison officers, be- 
leaguered both by inmates’ over- 
crowding and chronic staffing shor- 
tages, represent a repressive antago- 
nistic force opposed to education*! 
provision. As the people most fre- 
buently In contact with prisoners, on 
tiie walkways and in the cells, poten- 

n lhey represent a hidden out- 
resource the education service 
might one day utilize, he arauw. 
The present problem, he reds, is 

tersely one of misunderstanding by 
.tuiniili* fnrirtlnntnf a> 


prison education department. 
Though not personally connected 
with the venture, he cites as an 
■example of a positive response from 
prison officers, a summer school held 
at Maidstone for prisoners serving 
life sentences when several officers 
became deeply Involved, contributed 
constructive suggestions, offered 
support end grew to be ns committed 
to the programme as the tutors and 
students. 

Maidstone has not been Mr Ben- 
son’s only source of experience oF 
the penal system. Kent might not be 
proud of the boast, but It has nine 
prison Institutions within Its bound- 
aries - more than any other local 
authority - ranging from youth cus- 
tody and detention centres through to 
a local prison, an open prison and an 
institution for women offenders. 

' • Involvement across this wide range 
of provision has led Mr Benson to 
formulate some issues for the agenda 
in his new appointment. 

He is extremely anxious to' see 
more staff development add external 
support for the prison education 
service both from local education 
authorities at au administrative level 
and more practically Brora . within 
(briber education colleges and other 
education institutes. Moves in this 
direction would, he feels, greatly 
assist In cutting through the atmos- 
phere of isolation that can still prevail 


tercriv one of misunderstanding by pbere of isolation that can still prevail certainly respoi 

ahouMtie fanrtkwof ai 6 the prisoneduc^^iMrvtee. ■ v- . PTQdqco worlJiv 


He also expresses concern about 
more widespread use of pre release 
counselling and post release educa- 
tional adnee and is acutely aware 
that students released from prison 
need to be encouraged and supported 
in any endeavours to continue and 
sustain their studies in conventional 
educational institutions. Here, he 
feels, better liaison between educa- 
tional providers on all sides and 
Improved collaboration with the 
probation service would greatly aid 
the sltuatloh. 

While acknowledging the need for 
improved communication, Ian Ben- 
son Is wholiv appreciative of the 
onerous conditions under which pris* 
on education staff operate. Any links 
with external educational sources 
will not just be a one way affair, he 
feds. 

In one sense Mr Benson Is fortun- 
ate. He enters his new job at an 
opportune moment for the prison 
education service. As the amount of 
industrial work undertaken by offen- 
ders declines, the system has to find 
alternative means of employing Its 
population. 

Ian Benson may not believe the 
prison education service has aD the 
answers, but ll now has an unmatch- 
ed opportunity to prove through 
greater external collaboration and 
new internal initiatives that it can 
certainly respond effectively and 
pi^odqce worthwhile results,. .. .. 
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Art 

man 

from 

Havana 


Nu student radical’s mum was once 
complete without asilhoucite poster of 
Che Guevara. That revolutionary im- 
age was designed by a Cuban exile who 
arrived in Britain 17 years ago and has 
been leaching art and design here 
almost ever smcc. 

Tony Evora (his year became head 
of (he department of design at Oxford 
Polytechnic. But he was born in Hava- 
na, the younger of two sons of a 
carpenter and small shopkeeper who 
scrimped to send both boys to a private 
school where they learnt English and 
were destined for a business career. 

h was the older brother who started 
drawing, but the younger one who 
would not give it up: Tie started a 
diploma in graphic design in (he even- 
ings while still nt school, sneaking out 
of (he door with n hag apparently of 
laundry. 

His mother, suspicious of this new 
obsession with clean clothes, accused 
him of seeing a woman. He laid her 
and she kept rite secret, so that his 
[ather only found out when he was 
invited to his son's final diploma 
exhibition. 

The following year, 1955, Tony 
Evora left school. He worked in on 
office in the mornings, and in the 
afternoons studied fine art at Havana's 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

But before he could receive his 
diploma in 1958. Batista, the Cuban - 

dictator, fell and while the students r 

anticipated the revolution, the 
academy - whose director had sup- 
ported the old regime - was closed! ( 
Evora found a dogsbody Job with 
the International advertising firm 
McCann Erikson in their Havana I 

office. In early 1959 Castro arrived. - 
One of the first things Castro did was ,J 

to create a national printing house. s 
Ignoring international copyright law - 
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Giving birth to a more 
comfortable old age 
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Ignoring international copyright law - 
a position he has held ever since - he 
turned the handful of newspapers that 
had supported Batista Into letterpress 
publishers churningout cheap editions 
of Marxist books, novels, poetry - all 
of which needed designing and pagina- 
tion, done by youthful enthusiasts such 
as the 22-year-old Evora. 

He left the advertising agency and 
joined a weekly litorary section of a 
newspaper called Revolution. At the 
same time, he was illustrating books 
and magazines, caught up in the wave 
of surrealist-influenced art that swept 
the country with the revolution, deter- 
mined to replace the old with the new, 
and eventually to become known inter- 
nationally as Cuban graphics. 

"It was a fanstastic time: the whole 
atmosphere in the country was so 
positive, so dynamic," he recalls. “1 
would go with a poet to a tobacco 
factonr. He would read a chapter, and 
I would show some of my paintings. A 
discussion would start there: someone 
would say *1 don't understand that; 
what's that for?”' 

In 1962, Evora was sent to Prague 
for three years to study typography 
and printmnking. In his vacations he 
(ravelled to Eastern and Western 
Europe. He came back to Cuba full of 
ideas drawn from the folklore-inspired 
popular art of Eastern Europe - some- 
thing flint before the revolution had 
been unknown in the American-influ- 
enced and very underdeveloped art of 
Cuba. 

Back in Havana, aged 27, he and 


other revolutionary artists were high- 
status cronies of the regime, attending 
regulnr briefings on new political cam- 

E signs wliich they not only Illustrated 
ut sometimes Initiated. Evora was 


but sometimes initiated. Evora was 
now art director of the national pub- 
lishing house, working 16 hours n day 


producing books and posters. 

With few modern printing facilities— 
lettering for screen printing was still 
cat out by hand — they made a virtue of 
necessity, developing a simple, direct, 
compelling visual style. The Guevara 
poster, which went through several 


necessity, developing r simple, direct, 
compelling visual style. The Guevara 
poster, which went through several 
versions, the first of which came out 
before Evora went to Prague, was 
typical of many others. 

in 1968, he and his Czech wife took a 
rare holiday in Prague. While they 
wore there, the Russians arrested 
Dubcek. The Evoras went to stay in a 
Bohemian Village, hear the East Gef- 
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for TSS led to the establishment 
working party under Sir George £l 

It was the Maddex deliberation, 
principally dunng 1965. which dugS 
gave of FSSU and the foundatiXfo 




One of the many variations on Evora 's Che Guevara design 

Karen Gold talks to exiled Cuban 
Tony Evora (below) , now head of 
design at Oxford Polytechnic 
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man border. During the night, there 
was a knock on the window: their 
neighbours were telling them that 
Czechoslovakia had been invaded. 

Three days later, they returned to 
rtague, with the intention of getting to 
Cuba as quickly as possible. Evora 
wn } to the Cuban embassy. There he 
read (he Cuban papers denouncing 
Hfi®* aod welcoming the Czech 
liberation . He walked straight out 
into the street again. 

He joined the queues for visas at the 
Austrian embassy. Getting one, he 
waited another four days until Dubcek 
returned. If the Czechs were going to 
fight, hp wanted to fight with them, he 
says. They did not. So he got on a train 
for Austria, thinking he would prob- 

&”S ecl,i5p “ renM - othis ”" in 

o S Bd with him were his clothes 

and two boxes of photographic slides 
of hjs work. At the border the Czech 
soldlerascarched him and left him the 
slides. Then the Russians searched him 
and confiscated them. He arrived In 
the West without a penny in his pocket 
or any evidence of anything he bad 
ever done. 

Ho earned a little money from 
freelance work, and stayed with 
friends in Vienna and Milan, from 
where he was removed after 10 days bV 
Itnlian police who dumped him at the 
French border. He went to Paris, then 
in the throes of the 1968 riots. As he 
watched the police benting people up 
in the streets, he says, he wondered 
whore this kind of thing never hap- 
pened - and took a flight to London. 

He arrived the day after the huge 
anti- Vietnam war protest outride the 
American embassy. "You're too laic 
mate,” the customs officer said to him 
at Heatfuew. “You've missed the 
‘ dpfo'cftn jfrat loft.'" 1 ;‘‘No, 'no." Srid 
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Evora. “You don't understand . . " 
Eventually he was allowed in. 

While io France, a friend had 
brought him some smuggled examples 
of his work in Cuba, andhe was able to 
show these to gain freelance work. He 
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interview. His interviewers were be- 
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situation was saved, Evora recalls, bv a 

marked that Mr Evora had clearly 

h? Ur man ,n Havan »”. and they 
took him on. 3 

From Longmans he went into lec- 
turing: mat part-time at various col- 

2 KI c L9? Uege » Newcastle Poly- 
Maidstone College and nro 
parents | brother and sister 
left Cuba too - his father is dead but 
the others all live in America He 

SSh« yet I?" ih“» or wbat be 

describes as the .Cuban counter-re- 
volutionary community, he says. 

But to Cuba his name has been 
erased from all records. The Guevara 

for the country' he chose — thnimti 
2faP to . d ^ citizenships 
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Financin] hardship was a harsh fact of two colleagues - Sir Pbj[[ n u 

life for large numbers of retired then vice chancellor of Bristol ^ 

academics in the early postwar years. R. A. Painford, bursar at ManS.® 1 
The first national pension scheme. - who stuck out against almn« 
introduced in I9J3 after one of the of the system for TSS in, 
periodic population explosions in the minority view even in his owning 1 
universities had its admirers right up to ly, but he and his supMrtenf' 
the formative years of the qualitatively strong arguments mnrshriled fJ 
and quantitatively different post-Rob- favour outside the formal sin,-? 
bins system of the mid-1970s. the universities themselves 

Yet it left many university teachers Apart from the UGC which , 
and their families in a slate of near TSS. it came from the Robhin. r 
penury. Roughly 80 per cent of mem- miltec in 1963 and in 1964 fm l 
bers of that original scheme, the National Incomes Commissitm w 
Federated Superannuation System for concerned to ease mobilitv J2 
Universities, retiring after 1953 had to between the universities andihpr^ 
turn to a hardship scheme - a propor- the public sector. creM °f 

lion which remained unchanged Their intervention and the mis, 
among members retiring in 1966. siasm of the minority within th* ,«T 

The problem with FSSU was that it for TSS led to the Sbl4meX“ 
worked through the teacher taking out working party under Sir 
insurance through fixed contributions, dex. a former government 
The policies, offered by commercial September 19ft CTT,ment actuary, !„ 
companies approved by the FSSU, ft was the Maddex deliberation 
delivered unpredictable and highly principally during 1965 which IK 
variable benefits which would often be UveSf I*iSU anVthefo^S 
wildly out of line with actual salary USS. uorati51 

levels in the final years of employment. Sir Douglas identifies two persfcm 

dehyenng a financial jolt at the worst difficulties - the Treasury’s E5 
posible time. that any scheme for bendtaioSS 

The solution, offering greater finan- dents must be paid solely onfrf 
cial security to pensioners and enhanc- employees’ contributions and ,£ 
mg mobility within the system, was to view expressed by FSSU chairman Mr 
base benefits on the salary levels E. P. Weller that his schemTS 
enjoyed in the closing years of an prove a better bet for new entrants and 
academic career when they are nor- that the need for bailingout pensS 
m o at , their fastest. was a passing phenomenon. 

But this was not a popular step He ascribes this “on good authority" 

either among the well established more to pressure from univenitvt 
universities or with the FSSU itself, nance officers on the FSSU S 
The preferred route in many quarters than to Mr Weller's personal oplmon 
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Gnked pensions (for which they and ^ini partv " f " 1 

theu employers have paid) while offer- The ^st &addex debate fendv 

SJSSSSZ 3 Way °i *t,led tKs^ of princip^tffi 
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In hie nwn ..r ti u small institutions dissenting. 

birth Danvs ofUSS SirnnMat n l0rtU u US Nationally, 19 universities (indud- 
dear (Sr 2A?S3S. mBkcs *ng Cambridge, Glasgow, Leeds, and 
over m carli aV l957 * 8 W ° S °“ ford ) employing 3! per rent of M 

He emerged a forccfril midwife fight- pSSj acndcniic wantcd 10 ke ^ 

SroSS 1X51 pro,CCt The Committee of Vice ChtSon 

Sr Doualas stendfncflv r ^f,,cnc , and Principals which In 1961 had 
Claim aa, g wltl, out him ?h£ ™„id 

S' Sihom^ r “' d 52: nlgoHatos A 

eto h S d have hTnnn J£ AUT a detailed scheme, 
scheme' in ^ 1 ace in 197? S I? “ Ch “The first major hurdle had twa 

the criticlamin .omcqui^rs ?haThil S essftllly iumt,eli '" Slr D °“ # 
a«ouo. approaches some kind of ego it „ the p « lude „ ffl0B tm 

Are such criticisms fair? Afh»r sb£ > ears of interminable negoBatjaB 

claiming total credit fir USS 'l? 1 " Government > oversh “°!S? n ? 
comments: “I think I can 1eoiHml> t iiu fa® acute political debate over occuW 
be regarded • to iSSffi' « thJ tional P e!Sons ' before 
undertaking - pnjlg of the could retire from London 

.But his recollections describe a tota keup the chairmanship of hb w*. 
prvotal role, intervening or taking the ** 115100 fa nd ’ 

fe a ali k 4 ys,a8es,ok "P ,heTSS David Jobbins 

relfflrt™ “ m f 1 . i1t . ee “tout the The Birth of. a Pensions Scheme by Jj 
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dents must be paid solely out of 
employees' contributions, and ibj 
view expressed by RSU chairman Mr 
E. P. Weller that his scheme would 
prove a better bet for new entrants and 
that the need for bailingout pensioners 
was a passing phenomenon. 

He ascribes this “on good authority" 
more to pressure from university fi- 
nance officers on the FSSU exeoitm 
than to Mr Weller's personal opinion. 

“Moreover I suspect that the statis- 
tics he produced in support of his daim 
were prepared by a committee of the 
FSSU panel companies, scarcely an 
independent source, and were based 
on certain economic assumptions 
which some members of the wcrkiiH 
party, including myself, found difficuf 
to accept, though on the thorny qw- 
tion of inflation they were in accord 
ance with those of the majority of tta 
working party.” 

The post-Maddex debate ferity 
settled the issue of principle irifftin the 
universities. In Logan's own university 
the majority of institutions, includicr 
the five largest schools, supported 
further investigation of TSS with eight 
small institutions dissenting. 

Nationally, 19 universities (includ- 
ing Cambridge, Glasgow, Leeds, and 
Oxford) employing 32 per rent of fuD 
time academic staff, wanted to keep 
FSSU. 

Seven institutions employing 7 per 
cent of staff were undecided, out 26 
with 61 per cent of academic staff 
wanted the option of TSS explored. 

The Committee of Vice Chanallon 
and Principals which In 1961 had 
reported overwhelming opinlM 
ngainst TSS, agreed in 1968 that it 
would open negotiations with the 
AUT over a detailed scheme. 

“The first major hurdle had b«B 
successfully jumped," Sir DougW 
said. 

But it was the prelude to more m 
six years of interminable negouawm 
with Government, overshadowed by 
the acute political debate over ocoip*’ 
tional pensions, before Sir 
could retire from London Univemiy. 
to take up the chairmanship of his ow . 
pension fund. 

David Jobbins 

The Birth of. a Pensions Scheme by Sr 
Douglas Logan, Liverpool Unlvetsv 
Pre$s. 
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Countdown to a pensions scheme 
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fresco's crucial general confer- f 

A5 towards its conclusion 
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The Unesco guessing game 
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^ reforms under consideration in 
would not be enough to persuade 
S Government to retract its notice. 

His unbending tone was in sharp 
contrast to the more optinustic pre- 
station made by ODA officials giv- 
5 evidence to the House of Com- 
retf select committee on foreign 
ifeiis during the summer . Unesco was 
an nowhere near sufficiently focused 
oo the practical development of educa- 
te science and culture, he claimed, 
ufl’ there was continuing concern 
tent freedom and the rights of the 
Individual. 

Char evidence had to be provided 
ihu Unesco was becoming more de- 
(flitnlized and better run, but even 
to might not be enough. “The prac- 
m) reforms, important as they are, 
ut not everything. What we in the 
United Kingdom, and we believe 
others, are really searching for is a 
itiura to that spirit, that mixture of 
jftiHun and practical action, which 
inspired the founding conference in 
lieheady days of 1945,” Mr Raison 
wi 

He stressed that the decision to give 
sotice of withdrawal was not taken on 
ibe spur of the moment, complaining 
tint Unesco had faced problems of 
ireffideacy, politicization and obscure 
programming for many years. He 
olkd for more political objectivity 
uditrict intellectual standards in the 
pttpararion of documents by the secre- 
i turn, some of which were politically 
t&d ud of extremely poor quality. 
He iha restated Britain's determina- 
te to withdraw unless thorough- 
ping reforms were agreed, 
lit speech was predictably badly 
raxiwfln Sofia, despite assurances 
! from Mr Raison that he remained 
| optimistic that the general conference 




Following the 
concessions made 
in Sofia, John 
O’Leary reports 
on Britain’s 
latest stance 


Mr Amadou- Mahtar M’Bow (left) and Mr Timolhy Raison 


Britain’s revised demands 


1. Endorsement of board recommendations on priority 
gradings. 

2. Further amendments to gradings, based on assess- 
ments of overall priorities, to Intensify programme 
concentration. 

3. Relegating studies not clearly relevant to the more 
action-orientated projects. 

4. Approval for the board recommendation to adopt the 
second option for Major Programme 1. 

5. Adjustments to programme proposals for 1986787 to 
take full account of panel report on politically contentious 
work, particularly on disarmament and education for 
International understanding. Also to bring Major Prog- 
ramme III folly In line with previous consensus on 
evolutionary nature of the New World Information 
Order. 

6. Continued moderation on Middle East Issues. 

7. Reduction In (he number of general resolutions with a 
political slant at General Conference. 


8. Board decisions on budgetary constraint to be 
confirmed. 

9. Satisfactory outcome on the possible use of reserves to 
meet part of the 1985 shortfall. 

10. Agreement at General Conference on other financial 
matters. Including compensation for staff shed as a result 
of US withdrawal without extra cost to member slates. 

11. Evidence of more consultation with other United 
Nations bodies to Improve collaboration and reduce 
overlap and duplication. 

12. Early Introduction of comprehensive self-evaluation 
systems. 

13. Consideration for the use of management consul- 
tants. 

14. Production of a plan Indicating progress on decen- 
tralization. 

15. More progress on reforms already agreed, especially 
In personnel and public Information. 


could take the steps necessary to keep 
Britain in. The common verdict was 
that it was (he speech of a minister 
making his excuses for departure, 
rather than stating realistic terms for 
continued membership. The tabling of 
a lengthy resolution which demanded a 
revision of priorities beyond that 
agreed at meetings of the executive 
board, reinforced fears that Britain 
was asking for more than could be 
delivered. 

The general conference is a large 
and unwieldy meeting of delegations, 
which generally have little room to 
manoeuvre within political positions 
settled in advance. The weeks of 
debate begin with interminable formal 


presentations by individual nations 
and then plod on through an agenda 
too complex to bear reliable inter- 
pretation before the close of the con- 
ference. To expect genuine flexibility 
and a radical change of direction to 
emerge in the course of the meeting 
would be naive. 

In any case, the British delegation 
considered 70 per cent of its demands 
to have been conceded at the executive 
board, subject to approval by the 
general conference. Spurred on by the 
threat of withdrawal by Britain and 
others, the board reached a consensus 
which represented a compromise 
going much of the way to meeting 
Western objections to the wny Unesco 


had been operating. 

It had been enough for the ODA to 
express “guarded optimism” in a 
memorandum to the select committee . 
“Sensible decisions were taken on the 
1985 cuts and on the report of the 
Temporary Committee concerning 
administrative reforms,” the ODA 
declared. Mr Henry Arbuthnon, the 
ODA under-secretary with responsi- 
bility for Unesco, explained to the 
MPs: “The atmosphere was better, 
because it seemed to us that more 
countries had realized the need for 
reform and were willing to cooperate 
with us in seeking it.” 

The committee, with Its majority of 
Conservatives, was sufficiently im- 


pressed to urge the Government not to 
carry out its threat to leave Unesco 
unless the general conference either 
overturned the executive board's re- 
commendations or adopted new policy 
directives which would seriously chal- 
lenge British interests and the new 
consensus. It was the lust in a series of 
attempts by a variety of groups at 
home and abroad to persuade the 
Government to accept for now the 
reforms being proposed at Sofia. 

Rather lute in the day, Uncsco's 
supporters in Britain begun to apply 
pressure on ministers and to educate 
the public about the organization's 
role and achievements. A “Keep Bri- 
tain in Lfricsco Committee” lobbied 
Mr Raison and at least two pamphlets 
have appeared, putting the debate in 
context and stressing Britain's leading 
role in both establishing and develop- 
ing the agency. 

International pressure had been 
more in evidence when the Govern- 
ment was preparing to give notice of 
withdrawal and can be expected lo 
begin again if the indications are that 
the general conference reforms are not 
enough to satisfy ministers. The sub- 
ject was raised at two Commonwealth 
conferences within the lost month, for 
education ministers and heads of gov- 
ernment, although neither made any 
mention in its communique. 

For the moment, however, the cen- 
tre of attention must be Sofia, where it 
seems that concessions arc still heing 
made in the hope of persuading Britain 
to rescind the notice of withdrawal 
before the December 31 deadline. Mr 
Raison’s speech suggested that the 
Government had opted fora tough line 
to keep the pressure on the general 
conference after the conciliatory state- 
ments of the summer. But, like any 
good negotiator, he is giving away 
nothing on the level of reforms neces- 
sary to keep Britain in the organiza- 
tion. 

He insisted in his Sofia speech that 
the Government’s approach was not 
bound up with East/West power poli- 
tics and that a sober assessment of 
progress would be made after the 
general conference. If that means 
insisting on acceptance of British de- 
mands as spelled out in the Sofia 
resolution, in addition to approval for 
the recommendations of the executive 


board, the result is very likely to be a 
parting of the ways. The pro-Unesco 
lobby must hope that tne Govern- 
ment's real ambitions have been pitch- 
ed at a more realistic level. 


Philip Altbach looks at the issues which will ensure the success of scholarly publishing in south-east Asia 


Uohrly publishing is alive and well In 
nfreast Asia. Its problems are those of 
7M1) and attempts to serve a region with a 
™pWy developing higher education enterprise 
•Jifl expanding knowledge base. With a few 
BKp&Hu, funding is not as serious a difficulty 
ttuctts to appropriate markets, convincing 
tolhors to write for local presses, and 
HgDHe and related Issues. A conference on 
*roriy publishing In south-east Asia took 
win September In Singapore and highlight- 
vnaiiy of the key issues. Sponsored by the 
of Books, Singapore, representatives 
Jwi the six ASEAN nations (Singapore, ln- 
Malaysia, Thailand, Philippines and 
shared perspectives and discussed 
l™«ins with a number of overseas partlci- 
[cfci Everyone agreed that scholarly pub- 
Is crucial for a developing region and 
t* woks from abroad will not adequately 
the knowledge needs of the region, 
publishers will not find manuscripts on 
*«beast Aslan topics sufficiently attractive 
P** s commercial standpoint, and more 
IjJrtant, cannot reflect the concerns of local 
r* 01 *™. Further, there Is an immediate need 


In search of foreign markets 


textbooks in the lanuages of th 
growing student populations. 


t duction, promotion, wnuuw* 

In teresting example 

- fte CBnwnt k.« ft. in mat to Indigenous language publish in 
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H,r i f' lr wnt base for scholarly pubtishinjstn 
region differs from country to country. The 
iJ!T Ies , run from Brunei, wllh a population of 
a half million' but with tremendous oil 
(tt has the highest per capita income In 
^djUpraMt) which b In the processor 


published quickly In photo-offset editions In 
order to get them Into student hands and are 
later revised. The press also publishes tradi- 
tional scholarly books In both English and 
Bahasa Malaysia. The university presses are 
heavily subsidized as part of a conscious effort 
to Increase the flow of material on Malaysian 
topics. In addition to the university publishers, 
the Dewan Bahasa dan Puslaka (National Book 
Agency) has been actively publishing books in 
the national language for more than a decade. 
Most of the Dewan' s publishing has been In the 
area of school books and books for genera 1 
circulation. But a large number of scholarly 
books have been published as well. 

Indonesia, the largest country in the region, 
has the weakest Infrastructure for scholarly 
publishing. There are six university presses and 
several private sector publishers also teue 
research-based volumes. But the unijerslfy 
presses account for only 2.5 per cent of the total 
output of titles. Distribution is a problon, as b 
keeping book prices so low that the fairly 
paid university lecturers can afford them. 
Curiously, there Is virtually no 
between Malaysia and Indonesia in book pro* 
duction, promotion, distribution ortra P® Iad i ^ 


English (although the government Is stressing 
the national language increasingly). 

Singapore b the smallest conntry In tbe 
region (except for Brunei) with a urbanized 
population of 2,5 million. Yet II has the 
strongest publishing infrastructure. Singapore 
University Press Issues around 15 titles a year 
and a number of private-sector publishers also 
deal in scholarly publishing. Singapore offers 
up to date printing and composition facilities 
and its firms already work for many Western 
academic presses, the problem for Singapore 


flMfL r “ markets. 
t&W™ “* 01081 intereating examples of 
joyous scholarly publishing Is Malaysia, 
* 1 “ °f whose universities have established 
r**^whlch issue both scholarly titles and 
University Sains Malysia 
Onk.J'! University of Malaysia), an active 
ku SSS P rov i d es handsome royalties to 

authors as an incentive to write 
,f° r university-level use in Bahasa 
h : : Jtia ' ‘utoatlonal language. These books are 
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scholarly publishers, whose output b entirely In 
English, b access lo markets outside the 
country. As a pioneering move, a Scholarly 
Publishers’ Council was formed In Singapore as 
a part of the National Book Development 
Council in order (o ensure some unity of 
approach. 

Publishing challenge 

South-east Asia has been enjoying an Im- 
pressive rate of economic growth for almost 20 
yean, although there are some storm clouds on 
the horizon at present. Its educational Institu- 
tions have also expanded dramatically. 
Malaysia and Indonesia have moved to the use 
of the Indigenous language for education at all 
levels, and this bas created challenges for 
publishers as well as for the academic commun- 
ity. Markeb for scholarly books remain bifur- 
cated within tbe region and publishers have 
found access to the mqjor foreign markets in 
North America, Australia and Britain very 
difficult to penetrate. 

Indeed, the conference devoted considerable 
attention to access of south-east Aslan books 
(mainly In English) to the international market. 
There are both economic and intellectual/ 

d Ileal reasons for this concern. Given the 
ted markeb In the region, success for many 
scholarly titles depends on International sales. 
This b a common problem for- scholarly 
publishing In much of the third world. In 
adijltlon, .pji^Jlshers and scholars are con T 
ceroid about access to knowledge about their 


region from outside and they wish to ensure that 
local Interpretations have International expo- 
sure Instead of the traditional pattern, where 
the region b viewed through the eyes of Western 
scholars. 

South-east Aslan academics are tired of being 
viewed as a periphery In terms of a market for 
books as well as in I he creation and dissemina- 
tion of ideas and research. It Is argued that, to a 
considerable degree, academic Institutions have 
come of age and that local scholars produce 
world-class research, particularly on topics 
relating directly to south-east Asia but are still 
deified access to world markeb. Scholars point 
to the grave imbalance of book sales In the 
region, with a large number of Western books - 
both university texts and scholarly books - 
being imported but with few scholarly titles 
reaching a foreign export market. 

An Interesting side tight on thb situation is the 
role of Oxford university Press. OUP has been, 
active in indigenous publishing for a long 
period, and many of the personnel working for 
the university presses arc graduates of OUP. In 
Malaysia, Oxford has been active In publbhlng 
texts In Bahasa Malaysia. Hetoemann has hod 
an active local programme, but has cut it back 
severely as a result of its shake-up in England. 
The other multinational firms have not been 
active In local publishing and have preferred lo 
make money on exporting their books to 
south-east Asia. 

South-east Aslan scholarly publishing has 
“taken off”. It faces problems of language, 
regional cooperation, access to International 
markets, convincing local scholars to publish 
locally instead of with the multinationals and 
small Internal markets. But virtually all of the 
countries of the region are actively engaged In 
scholarly publishing and In most there Is the 
financial backing to make this basically unpro- 
fitable pnblislilng possible. And as this confer- 
ence proved, there Is a commitment to working 
cooperatively to. solve problems and ensure (he 
success of tiie Important enterprise of scholarly 
publishing based on the dissemination of re- 
search by south-east Aslan scholars and on the 
region. 

Professor Altbach is director of the Comparative 
Centre , State University pftfew Yip* 
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R r.k, uiiik'iiiic i»ruv s.ncl. i<. rhi- 
‘•tig-w •iii> I will .»! I i(i- R^k 
exists III ;i|l WL‘<hijillil in irer lit 
1 1 nil's (In: full iiiip.ii. | nf iisk 
Ii.ik hi-en hriiiiftht m mir .uieiilnin in a 
most graphic way as we waklicil 
television reports, of major iiuhisiiinl 
incidents Mich ns the rvi-uis ,ii N»lnu- 
(High, Seveso, (luce Mile M,m<l mu I 
filuqul. 

During recent inonilis n st-onis that 
we have had mure than our sli.ue of 
these major incidents with the Air 
India crush, the Japan Airways disas- 
ter. the Italian dam hurst. Portuguese 
rail crash, the tragedy at Manchester 
Airport ami of course the terrible 
devastation caused by the Mexican 
e art h iiu ake. These events certainly 
underline the risks of modern living 
hut always, in a sense, seem remote 
from us as individuals. 1 hey capture 
•he headlines and cause us to stop 
momentarily .is we contemplate the 
large number of people involved, hut 
they always happen to someone else. 

In the midst nr the reporting of these 
majnr iucidenis it is easy to both 
overestimate the likelihood i»r such 
events occurring am! to overlook the 
Meiuly less dramatic incidence of risk. 
Since the recent spate of airline crashes 
il is interesting to speculate on how 
tunny people have changed travel 
plans and used .some other form of 
transport where possible. These risks 
which command the headlines can 
easily lie overestimated. This has been 
shown n number of times in ex- 
perimental work hut is ei|iniJ!y evident 
for us all In see. 

Take the example of Northern Ire- 
iaud and the activities of lerrorisl 
organizations with die consequent risk 
of dentil or injury. A person going to 
Northern Ireland is much more likely 
to be conrcrnud about death as u result 
of the civil disturbance than he is about 
being kilted in a rond accident. The 
latest figures, (1983), show that while 
77 people died ns a result of the civil 
disturbance, 175 died in road acci- i 
dents. In fact the rate of death from 
civil disturbance in Northern Ireland i 
per 100,000 people whs 4.89 compared § 
to a figure of 5.96 for those having a r 
fatal fait in a private house in Scotland, ii 

England ana Wales. fc 

The reporting of risk certainly plays u 

ti large part in conditioning the pcrcep- a 
tian of people. It also undermines our w 
awareness and respect for the less c 
dramatic but much more constant ti 
nsks; the £553.6 million cost of fire n 
damage in Great Britain during 1984, a 
over/1 .5 million every single day; the r 
324,314 people killed or injured in 
road accidents during 1984; the v 
432,039 burglaries in private houses: c 

the 749,937 theftsof or from vehicles c 
or the £211,4 million paid by insurers c 
in respect of employers’ liability t 
claims. j 

The cost of risk , whether large and t 
dramatic or small and insidious, is r 
enormous and a drain on national c 
resources. The management of risk, f 
therefore, assumes an importance 
quite distinct from the particular detail i 
of individual events. This concept of i 
total risk management especially fit the i 
corporate environment is one which i 
developed rapidly over the past few t 

decades and Is now beginning to attract I 

the attention of those involved in i 
education. , 

The concept of risk itseir has been 
the subject of inquire by academics for 
centuries but in the industrial and 
commercial context risk can be divided 
Into two forms. There are the specula- 
tive risks to which any entrepreneurial 
activity is exposed, risks which are 
voluntarily assumed in the course of 
business, will the product sell? Is It the 
right colour? Is the price correct? The 
result of running these risks can of 
course he a substantial profit or if 
things do not work out as expected, an 
equally substantial loss. 

The second form of risk is the nuro 


G. C. A. Dickson looks at the importance of educating for uncertainty " 

consequent foreign cxchana M 
may spark off a hostile 
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management but in the 
largely a matter of iLtj 1 
disctpWs and combi* 
different ways. Wc must 
vidual discreet disciplines and « P 
.1.™ i,, such , ^"TstS" 
something new, something fJSr 
more than simply the sum ol fe* 1 
Any education m risk must E 

no * ?™P>y "toltidisdplina^ 

The third factor which fb«L, 
to remember when thinking?* 
education is the need to iaefudefi 
the pure and social sciences. Riskd« 
not recognize boundaries \j£, 
pure science and social science « 
between physical and financial iSs 
is necessary to blend togethcMb 
scient if ic i technological uEbSS 
with the financial managerial am* 
In this way we stand a diaTj 
ensuring thal in the future people J 
blue coffers will be able lowing 

ca !f wl lL* t ^ 5c wearing the nfe 
collars. There is a lone way to bowl 
achieve this. In a European U 
earned out by the Geneva AssociaS 
for the study of Insurance Ecoiwrin 
in i 1981 they identified 228 couir, 

_ ^ wh . involved some reaching on il 

The explosion at Flixborough, 1974T^adasricexampleoniieabsenc^ifthl^road^p^^^’! 8HBa ™^*^ 7 per cent involved^ny fomll 

^ engineering, almost 60 per cent were 

• "1 1 • economic courses, heavily biased » 
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n fire insurance policy. Thc speculative 
risk of whether his produce will sell or 
not is one which he carries himself. 

It is this traditional response of 
insuring pure risk which has gradually 
given way to the concept of risk 
management. There is no one author- 
itative definition of risk management 
but one definition which appears reg- 
ularly is the •‘identification, analysis 
and economic control of those risks 
which threaten the assets and earning 
rapacity of an enterprise". This definE 
tion Is wider than simply insurance 
management and imagines a total 
approach to thc problems posed by 

The idea of risk identification goes 
well beyond the traditional approach 
of “spotting” insurable risks. The risk 
comes first and whether it is insurable 
or not is a decision which can only be 
taken once the risk has been Identified. 
Limiting one’s thinking or remit only 
to those risks which the insurance 
market will handle places unrealistic 
constraints on the role of risk identi- 
fication. 

The comprehensive identification of 
nsk can best be illustrated by consider- 
in B a fictitious open-roofed factory 
with the risk manager walking on a 
gantry. He is able to see all the 
compartments which make up the 
factory , the interrelationships among 
departments and he does it aU unblink- 
ered by departmental loyalties. 

T he explosion at Flixborough is 
a classic example of the abs- 
ence of this broad approach to 
nsk problems. One chemical 
reactor was removed for repair and a 
dog-leg pipe was inserted to link the 
wo adjoining reactors and thus main- 
tain production. The temporary bv- 
j®3 PJP® proved inadequate and the 

rhf ? i n rCSU l , ed - Thc chairman of 
the subsequent board of Inquiry snid: 
Tne key post of works engineer was 
vacant and none of the senfbr Herron- 


end of the day a firm does not want to 
pay more than the expected cost of the 
risk itself. 

Thc emphasis must be on economic 
control and this control can be either 
physical or financial. Physical steps can 
be taken to reduce the risk either 

E reloss, the design or construction of a 
uilding for example, or post loss as in 
the case of automatic sprinkler systems 
or burglar alarms. When the risk has 
been reduced as far as economically 
possible then the risk manager must 
decide whether to retain it or transfer 
it. 

This is where the financial aspects of 
control come in. The company has a 
choice, either it keeps thc risk or gives 
it away. Risks can be retained tor a 
number of reasons. It may simply be 
too expensive to do anything other 
than retain the risk. The cost of 
insurance, for example, may be higher 
than the expected cost of the risk and 
so retention may be the only sensible 
pohey. Retention may also be advis- 
able where the risk is predictable. 


Courses in mathematics, science, En- 
glish, French, history, geography and 
even accountancy and medicine can be 
recognized by most students ns having 
some foundation in school work. How 
many people, however, can recall any 
school study of risk and uncertainty? 

. Most of us go through our schooling 
being encouraged to think in terms of 
certainty, even when that certainty is 
completely unwarranted. 

M uch of our current schooling 
perpetuates these feelings 
of unwarranted certainty 
and hence students have no 
foundation upon which higher educa- 
tion cun be built. Those who arc 
involved in risk education sec il ns 
advisable to introduce some form of 
nsk education at primary and secon- 
dary school level. This is not in an 
attempt to produce either neurotic or 
paranoid youngsters but simply an 
attempt to change unwarranted cer- 
tainty into warranted uncertainty. 


ame where the risk is predictable 1 j u unccnaimy. 

Buying insurance is fine where there k ^ c se ® ond factor wc can identify 
uncertainty Z ,h rS 1 "5 w ? Bn " c lo ** a * the whole area of risfc 


uncertainty about the frequency and 
seventy of incidents. However, in 
circumstances where there Is a large 
measure of predictability there Is no 
value to be gained in swopping pounds 
with an insurer. If there is a steady 
stream of losses and this has been the 
pattern for some time the insurance 
company will calculate a premium so 
as to provide enough money to cover 
the losses, their expenses and profit, 
ine manufacturer may just as well 
r«ain the risk and pay losses as they 


education relates to the nature of risk - sc Y c , rc ” sk in H£ us *7 s 
itself. Risk is not a single discipline in ,nd ‘* tna disease. The bUogtjJ* 
the same way as French, English to ptay in making s^entt^ 

mathematics or history Risk is inter- aware of lhe snurce “ these bio ^R 
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mean recognition first by the authority 
where thc course is to be offered ud 
second by thc eventual employerof lit 
student. Often there is a reeling of 
opposition to developments in rid 
nianagement education, some (eel lint 
it is too vocational and beure not 
"academically ” justified while others 
believe that we all know cnoHfJsdmfl 
risk in thc first place. ThisirtheMimt! 
stance of those who, for examrii, 
denigrate the need for banking stn&i 
on the basis that most folk have a tank 
account and therefore know what isto 
be known, 

Tiie more serious recognition prob- 
lem comes with those who waul to 
ussist but believe that their particular 
discipline is being "watered down” to 
sntsify some overall criterion. We hnt 
said already that risk and hence rid 
management education, must be inter- 
disciplinary and it is genuinely difficult 
for many people to recognize the p* 1 
their discipline has to play. 

Take, for example, the bWociJ- 
One severe risk in industry is the rusn 
industrial disease. Thc biologist tot > 
part to play in making students m tin 
aware of the snurce of these bio!o 0 ® 
risks, their effect on humans and fl 
providing sufficient anatomy and w 
siology for students to understand- A 


A major drawback on the relation CTam P Ie - f can all these potential Rf oWe "» and 10 bc P n t° ST 
of risk is that there is little tax incentive f°^ 80f risk ^sent; the chemicals 

to create the funds out of which in c P artlcu l ar process may in- 'Y bere one tbird e ^,Mhv sdto- 
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neetf against the ratastroDhi? even? manufactured and eventuallv sntH ma« ‘he idea that parts of their iseft 

and other reasons, most 
firms prefer to transfer the .risk to 
someone else and insurance remains 


risk which differs from the speculative 
variety in ns much as no profit or gain 
can result. The risk of finished goods 
being destroyed by fire before they can 
be sold Is a pure risk. A pure risk enn 
only result in a loss or at best the status 
quo whereas the speculative risk can 
result in profit, loss or status quo. 

Thc effect of these pure and specula- 
tive risks can be equally dramatic. A 
major explosion at a factory can be as 


te' second form of risk is the pure n'el^ who wwreten^^^iS!!? 1 ' 

Which differ* from the. Rmmilntiui. 
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risks is not solely academic. The 
speculative risk, while always present. 
Is rarely provided for specifically by 


specific provision. Thc traditional re- 
sponse lias been to insure. A person 
starting up a qejv rectory would mvaij-. , 
ably consider the risjc of ^'oqd.^ect , 


was no one s specific job to identify the 
nsks arising out of what they were all 
doing. Effective identificarion of risk is 
the essential Erst step in the manage- 

d 3 * 5, a range of 

iclentiflcation methods exist to assist 
the risk ma nnger. Fault trees, flow 
charts, check lists, physical inspection, 
organization charts, hazard and oper- 
ability studies are all available for tKo 
systematic identification of potential 
loss producing events. 

The identified risk must be mea- 
sured both in terms of the frequency 
with which it vyill occur and the severity 


this kind give some 
impact a risk is likely to have a 
ppoyide wmc.guidarife as 40 


v™y there from an insurance back- 
ground. As the complexities of risk 

educatjonarba^c provision of a soun d 
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options in several courses n 
ties and colleges throughout 
try. These arc aU intended for ng ^ 
students, the person already »» 
ployment is not, at the monten. 
catered for. . . 

The future is bright and 
Risk in all its forml causes igg. 
waste to the country. In directs 
terras and in days lost to mdustj *- j 
takes its toll relentlessly- Behind w 
the figures also lies the human sun _ 



i 0 ih century English literature 
"fjias become a major prcoc- 
*** ?5n and in some respects has 
tended the intellectual Iibcra- 
which the Victorian advocates 

riSSS responsibility. had been 

iSSlB other respects, jt has had a 
effect - providing new 
2S?for rejecting Christianity by 
Smining the concept of rational 
Sh ilitv It was pessimism, sex 
fjj ilionality that sustained the 
fid! on Christianity conducted by 

per " aps 

113 Wells's earliest writings consisted of 
lieight journalism, essays about 
Zm and literature and fnstoncal 
Soak versions of Hux eyite scicn- 
t uvas in expansions of Huxlcyism 
M Wells began to write science 
toon and in expansion of science 
toon, that detachment from the ex- 
Sng world was turned into the critical 
Sd “ignorant of our history and 
motions coming . . . from another 
Let ... to the earth" in order to 
contemplate its defects. 

Wtlls’s first doctrinal books sketch- 
a social philosophy based on the 
MiDcinle that life was a “succession of 
ES?. Mankind in lhe Making [ 1903 V 
■ t particular proposed concern for the 
nrwomers’' as a necessary antidote 
lothe pursuit of private interests, and 
ponded for the “graceless children" 

5 lhe poor a eugenic care, financial 
mjport and common accent and lan- 
jJm that would give them access to 
the central heritage of the nation. 

Wells was heterosexual mid highly 
sued; from an early age sex played a 
bra part in his lire and experience. 

$s mdactic works expressed distinc- 
i,t sentiments about love, marriage 
aodibe role of women in life, present- 
icg sex as the cardinal problem and 
dwribhig the “shy jealousy" through 
shiefa the “lovable . . . being of child- 
hood" was turned into trie sexual 
adult. In providing for proper sexual 
tastmctiofi and public discussion in 
adolescence, they pursued a middle 
to between licence and "accepted 
rptousness", insisting that lasci- 
wesxss was a “leprosy or thc soul", 
wfanmorc important than rules and 
the “ms antiseptic" a “touch of the 
fcffltfio the heart and the innigina- 
1 titia". 

Mankind in the Making enabled 
Wtllslo announce criticisms of demo- 
nic;, of Mill and Gladstone, and of 
ik British system's denial of thc 
irisdplc of promotion from thc ranks. 
Like Shaw’s, Wells’s sociulism was 
connected with national efficiency and 
common sense. In The Great State it 
wiko connected with liberty. 

The Great State was 11 9,1X10 wort! 

about thc contrast lietwccn a 
Mkmal and customary type of Iw- 
ma association which hud Wen thc 
*faof the enormous majority of 
beings” since thc Neolithic Age 
“abnormal and surplus” ways 
1 “biogercated by thc minority. It wns 
, <>jeninority which had created usury 
fwdebt, built roads and markets ana 
“Mated law, literature, arts, science, 
F^phy and religion, and socialism 
; ** 01 attempt to mediate between 

■ Normal Social Life” and the forces 
J w*ie challenging it. 

■ wela was not a Luddite; lie was as 

against "hens, cows and dung" as 
‘he servitude of women. But 
t was he in favour of Fabian 
^Mentation of the poor. In doing 
“finally for the society of the future 
* 7 ‘ normal societies had done with- 
l» 22- ,ne * n ‘he past, he claimed to 
/Joking a more spacious social 
Sr? ,0 which "free personal initia- 
would have been restored by the 
jorantary nobility” that he described 
« 'he chapter entitled “Thc Samurai" 
* * Modern Utopia. 

* jJi e Samurai were to be men of 
^nation and Comtcan spirituality, 
literature would do what the 
SSS had done for the Jews and whose 
£^D»i function would be to play a 
^‘fpaigtiing role against distinctions 
a, ,. ss * raco, nation and colour. At 
‘‘me Wells's conception was 
raj? C *‘ hwduding women as well as 
! b a it , k re 5 uirin * careful planning of 
aroimi drc ? and procreation, and 
cWT 1 ® fo a ‘ foe Samurai, being 
av £ u ra foer than celibate, would 
, ™ s ‘ rust of the physical and 
JggcnaJ instincts for which monas- 
’ teW*® 1 responsible in the past . 
tian .1 j rcd foe radical determina- 
heL^ dcs ‘ r °y foe power of the 
the ^ aristocracy. But he dodged 
innp'ying that 


A planetary 
perspective 

H. G. Wells’s futuristic visions 
inspired not only his science 
fiction, but also his political 
writings. Maurice Cowling analyses 
the development of his beliefs 


nistrators, public officials and voters. 

In justifying his politics. Wells 
claimed that mankind had “struck . . . 
its . . . camp” and was “out upon the 
roads" and that existing society had lo 
be replaced by something better. The 
future was of fundamental signifi- 
cance, the difference between legal or 
submissive and legislative nr creative 
minds being thc difference between 
retrospective thought which deduced 
rules of conduct dogmatically from the 
past and thought which treated moral- 
ity as something to be "designed, 
foreseen and . . . attained in the 
future”. Thc future, indeed, was said 
to be fixed and determined and r 

f iossiblc object of knowledge, and thc 
aws of social and political develop- 
ment were to be as capable as the laws 
of chemical combination of ensuring 
that “chance impulse and individual 
will and happening” would be elimin- 
ated. 

Tiie emphasis on prophecy and 
prediction was connected with a view 
of great men as “symbols and instru- 
ments" of the forces that lay behind 
them, and of socialism ns having thc 


The future , indeed, 
was said to be 
fixed and determined 


sort of consonance with the forces of 



ttfer-ib - • ““king » obvious that the 
KcS "? l 0nl ^ be self-electing 
*ould also supply the only &dmi- 
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the future that great men had had with 
the forces of the past. 

In relating socialism to fundamental 
forces, Wells dismissed trades unions 
as arresting and delaying organizations 
which the wider movement of modern 
civilization was against. He assumed 
that working class and lower middle 
class interests coincided, and that thc 
lower middle classes had no interests in 
common with the plutocracy or gov- 
erning aristocracy. From that point of 
view, Wells’s politics were a response 
to the realization that thc level of 
ability in government was “a scandal , 
that industry needed to be reorganized 
and that revolution would put an end 
to the “slack, extravagant life . . . of 
the last three or four decades unless 
socialism did so first. 

77ie New Machiavelli was an argu- 
ment in favour of divorce, a commina- 
tion against sexual censoriousaess and 
an anti-Liberal tract. Its chief target 
was the Liberal mentality and its chief 
implication that the Liberal Party was 
eitner effete or absurd, or the instru- 
ment of mindless manufacturers. It 
bristled with doctrine, but its sneers at 
the Webbs and Keir Hardie. its praise 
of Balfour (ie Evesham) and its hero s 
conversion to Conservatism did not 
mean that Wells had become a Con- 
servative. What Wells wished to sug- 
gest was that, since Liberalism was 
doomed and, the Webbs an irrele- 
vance, mindless Toryism might he 
converted into the sensitive anstocracy 
of which Mill had dreamt. This was the 
point of The New Machiavelli - that a 
thinking aristocracy, and even toe 
servile lower-middle classes, might be 
persuaded to adopt the programme 
which the Samurai had adopted in A 

M °ThrNew%achiaveUi was a political 
novel - the only fully political novel 
that Wells wrote. It gave a ‘ram-party 
twist to Torn Bungay s direction 1 of 
commercial greed ana to the novels or 
lower middle class Hfe.out of which 
Wells's second rcpuiaUon had been 
made For the origin of ‘be gloom 
Wells was to purvey between 1 il he wars, 
it is necessary to return to h« Bra 
reputation, as a writer of science 

fiC WeHs's earliest novels had been 
pessimistic and escbrtij^gg 


and The island of Dr Moreau arc to be 
taken seriously, they must be under- 
stood as warnings of thc fragility of 
civilization and tne dangers that would 
come from thc application of physics to 
war and biology to life. From 1914 
onwards. Wells was obsessively pessi- 
mistic about the world’s future. 

Wells supported the 1914 war not as 
a war against thc German people but 
as an attempt to resist thc dynamic 
ambition and national . . .greed which 
were the fruits of “50 years of basely 
conceived . . . education". He identi- 
fied socialism with thc war effort, 
criticized conscientious objectors, 
“genteel Whigs" and those products of 
the university system who had heen 
unable to make a proper contribution, 
and in attacking noth the “rich curs" 
who profited from the West End and 
the “labour curs" who were obstruc- 
tive on the Clyde, spoke on behalf of 
the “young and untried . . . of 30 and 
under who were now in such multi- 
tudes thinking over life and their 
seniors in the trenches". 

The preferences which Wells attri- 
buted to thc “young and untried" 
included (he establishment of love and 
the disestablishment of the home and 
the replacement of literary and foren- 
sic by scientific higher education lead- 
ing to replacement of the “ungener- 
ous” leadership typical of existing 
respectability by a new style of lead- 
ership which would be more in sym- 
pathy with the Britain of thc factories 
mid thc "new armies”. 

Towards the end of the war. Wells 
began to be optimistic about interna- 
tional relations, discovering in thc 
prohibitive cost of modern warfare a 
guarantee of Great Power preponder- 
ance and “organized world control” 
and deducing from thc Russian Re- 
volution and the American declaration 
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H. G. Wells: his socialism was connected with national efficiency and 
common sense. 


Wells went on believing right up to his 
death that civilization would be des- 
troyed unless a world slate was estab- 
lished. he seems eventually to have 
believed that working-class political 
consciousness had become an obstacle 
in establishing it. 

Wells’s politics, especially his later 
politics, were impatient and self-im- 
poFtant, They were governed, never- 
theless, by a coherent view of the role 
that thought should play in the world's 
future. 

Between 1902 and 1945 Wells wrote 
millions of words about thought's role 
in dissolving custom and tradition and 
about the part which book-sellers, 
news vendors, circulating libraries, 
post offices, free public libraries and 
the endowment ofauthors should play 
in creating a “belter intelligence and 
. heart" for mankind. “In this 
matter,” he insisted: books were not 
only a "quiet counsellor and . . . safer 
than a . . . priest", but could also 
achieve supreme influence by displac- 
ing the influence of the elected gov- 
erning bodies which did the work of 


left the impression of recoiling from 
dismissiveness and of wishing to ex- 
tract as much as a humanistic religion 
could extract safely. What he claimed 
to want was relief from logic and 
classification and provision of an area 
of activity in which men could operate 
freely and responsibly, uninhibited by 
the utilitarian and material or the 
“cocksure . . . exactitude" of Comte 
and Spencer. His slogan was thal the 
“direction of conduct followed . . . 
from belief' and that beliefs, so far 
from being “proven facts”, were forms 
of artistic expression involving arbit- 
rary assumptions which men imposed 
upon the universe pragmatically and 
experimentally in the nope that they 
would correspond with something 
real. 

Wells's conception of God was cx- 

E ressed most clearly in God the Invisi- 
le King. There he affirmed that there 
was a living God quite different from 
the triune God of thc Niccne Creed. 
This was the “God of the Heart" who 
was not separated from men by rever- 
ence or omnipotence and would not be 
obscured by dogma, ft was a God, 
moreover, who wos neither magical 


There was a living God 
quite different 
from the triune God 


and providential nor the “bickering 
monopolist” whom Colenso baa 
attacked. The “God of the Future" on 
the contrary was a “finite . . . spirit” 
which “existed or strove to exist in- 
every human soul”, working in and 


ness” an image of virtue so terrible as 
to have made fellowship with men 
impossible. 

In explaining his religion. Wells 
claimed to be not only vague and 
mystical but also mystical and arbit- 
rary . Thai “things moved to Power and 
Beauty" he rightly described as rhap- 
sodical and incomprehensible while 
the idea of the “whole living creation 
. . .walking in thc sleep of instinct and 
individualized illusion" was not much 
improved when man rose out of it and 
“began to perceive his larger soul . . . 
and collective, synthetic purpose". 
Indeed, if this meant anything at all, it 
meant that, religion issued, as Wells 
explained it, not in churches or reli- 
gious institutions but in socialization of 
existing slate organizations and the 
creation of a world stale. 

In the second edition of First and 
Last Things, Wells quoted Creighton's 
dictum that the church was “mankind 
knowing and fulfilling its destiny" and 
attached to it the rider that "the church 
so explained” was coterminous with 
human thought. It wns thc whole body 
of human thought nf which Wells was 
thinking when he argued that “we 
modems ... are children of the 
Catholic Church" and that that Church 
could become “something greater than 
Christianity" if it would accept the 
authority of “morally-impassioned 
. . . writers and speakers” tor whom 
reformation and reconstruction would 
be the task of the future. 

This was said to be a task for men of 
goodwill. It was said to be especially 
the task of socialists who wanted a 
Church through which they could . 
think and feel collectively, serving 
God’s kingdom on earth. “Modem 
religion is a process of truth, guided by 
the divinity in men. It needs no other 
guidance and no protection.” 

This was Wells's religion in 1917; It 


contemporary society. . Wells aimed to transcend the "hunt- 

Rra&ra who tool from Wells a ing for a cqsmte mortgage" that he 
■mlMiwL social and sexual doctrine associated with Naturalism and Utlli- 


political, social and sexual doctrine 
disconnected from religion, may be 
excused for annexing him, as they 
annexed Ruskin, to the belief that 
religion was irrelevant. As in Ruskin s 
chw, so In Wells’s, readers who made 
this assumption would have been mis- 
taken. Like Ruskin, Wells was obses- 
sed by religion. , , . 

In Wells's earliest novels, the escha- 
tological theme showed up the credul- 
ity and ordinariness of contemporary 
suburban life. This however, was the 
continuation of a prevailing genre 
which Wells had not invented. Neither 
did these works discuss religion. By the 
time Wells began writing futuristic 

Utopias, rengon had bc»™ 


tarianism. He rejected personal im- 
mortality by reason of its “egoistical 
encumbrances” while absorblna the 
individual personality into the “Being 
of the Species” and the “Eternal . . . 
Being of all tilings”. In explaining in 
what sense he held all religions to be In 
measure true, he praised Mohamme- 
danism, dismissed Hinduism and thc 

- _ l i 


“Bible of Civilization” as r Comenius 
bad conceived it. The Open Conspira- 


digestibie in traditional socialism. In A 
Short History of the World, The Work, 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankind and 
innumerable other works of social 
prophecy that Wells published in the 


cant. In' Anticipations. A Modem Uto 
Sc and the first version of First and 
C i, Aid. Jupn n mle . Durini 


lived by it, no existing religion worked 
for him. 

Wells wrote approvingly of the -idea 
of sorrow and atonement and agreed 
that a religious system as “many raced 
and enduring” as Christianity must 
haVe been saturated with truth. But he 
found Christian theology “over-de- 

o5fsf? a ' “nSnKeh^SSfe^n 


K ecy tnat wells pubusnea in tne 
, 1930s and 1940s, religion's role 
was described encyclopaedically and 
with provision for an educational disci- 
pline, the main aim of which was to 
transform the world on this ride of the 


The author is a fellow of Peterhotae, 
Cambridge. This article Is an edited 
version of the second volume of his 
Religion and Public Doctrine in Epg- 
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Richard 

Cobb 


Darkest secrets of the Direct 
Method in war-hit Blackpool 



A skill)! poets Iti record llicir 
verse specially for a historical 
archive has not been a wide- 
spread practice in universi- 
ties, hut neither is it new. Harvard, for 
instance, began recording as far hack 
as and has built up a major 
collection that incudes readings by 
[’iiund. Eliot. William Carlos Williams 
and Marianne Moore. 

Keele. by contrast, is a latecomer. It 
was only n few months ago that wc 
asked Charles Tomlinson to record all 
his verse. And it was as recently as this 
September, at the Clock House Stu- 
dios in Keele's music department, that 
he began to nut on tape some of the 500 
poems he has published. His early 
collection. The Necklace ( 1955), is now 
in the archive, as well as two scries of 
readings, drawn generally from the 
poetry, that the university is now 
making available to the public in 
cassette form. 

Many recording sessions lie ahead, 
but already it is clear that Keele's new 
archive wifi differ in scale from those in 
must other British universities. Its 
completeness (or as complete as it is 
possible to be when the author 
threatens to outstrip the recording 
schedule by writing new poemsl) is 
also a factor which makes one more 
seriously consider the place of such 
evidence among the usual materials of 
literary research: manuscripts and 
printed editions. 

For Tomlinson’s recordings, though 
offering the same fascination as the 
study of draft versions (like those 
examples in the current Tomlinson 
exhibition at Keele library) reveal 
much more in terms of quantity than 
the most interesting manuscripts. We 
are dealing not with the evolution of 
individual works, but - as the poet ' 
records the verse chronologically - 
with the evolution of a whole poetry 
across 30 years. 

The quality of Tomlinson's readings 
so far makes me feel that the eventual 
whole will be an “edition" on its own: 
not an oddity we consult as a mere 
extra to our visual reading, but an 
indispensable complement to it. And 
hearing Tomlinson on record move 
through the time-span of a poem, in 
the discipline of pace, and with his 
special cadence, makes this more than 
on aesthetic consideration. 

The recordings, by their very na- 
ture, bear out Tomlinson's ethic of ■ 
relation and community: that we exist 
together in a world of time, space and • 
wondrous ‘‘otherness", which is not to 


The day after I got to Uhckpoul 
towards the cud of fy4fl, I went round 
to the rather nondescript office block - 
a llircc-stnrcy affair in cement, with 
patches of damp, timing from the 
mid- 1920s - that housed ihe language 
school. It was halfway up an equally 
nondescript, Iona straight road that 
ended up m Squires' Gale RAF Sta- 
tion. 

The location at least seemed symbo- 
lically appropriate, for Squires' Gate 
would be likely to he the first stopping- 
off place for those of our pupils who 
had managed to make the course. 

Inside, there were the usual Wf) 
folding chairs and a trestle table be- 
hind which was seated n bored-looking 
LAC, deep in Revellhf. He looked at 
me crossly, commenting that no doubt 
I was the latest of the Fancy Boys, find 
telling me to go upstairs, first door on 
the left, and report to the Squadron- 
Leader. 

When I knocked on the door to the 
left, a very faint voice said "Come in.” 
The Squadron-Leader was sitting at his 
desk, which was bare of any paper; 
there was an empty wire in-tray and a 
lot of ash from an old, well-chewed 
pipe. He looked the picture of weary 
dejection, raising his head slowly to 
display the face of a sad spaniel. 

His watery blue eyes took me in 
reluctantly and with every appearance 
of distaste, while he tugged at the 
tobacco-stained tips of his straggling 
white moustache. “I don't know why 
they dug me out to do this bloody Job/' 
he opened, not very encouragingly; 
and, Indeed, in his crumpled blue-grey 
uniform and with his wnite eyebrows 


very smart flight-lieutenant's uniform. 

The owner of a Leon Blum, Latin 
quarter hat whs n young blond giant 
with China hlue eyes, called Barker, 
about 25 nr 26, who wore h long black 
leather overcoat he had acquired in 
Prugiic. He had spent three or four 
years teaching English there, an exer- 
cise, he hastened to tell me at our first 
meeting over a pint, that^had often 
involved the active participation of 
eager Czech girls making short work of 
Ills fly-buttons. Could this be the 
Direct Method? Barker was always on 
ulmut Czech girls, his only subject of 
conversation. 

1 soon discovered that the Poles, as if 
in response to some hidden signal, had 
■it nnee very much taken against him. 
One, a colonel .had told the Squadron- 
Leader they no longer wished to be 
laugh t by him. Barker did not stay long 
in Blackpool. Soon posted, we were 
told, to teach male Czechs at Wilm- 
slow. 

Barker was rather improbable in 
Blackpool. But another colleague 
looked even more improbable as he 
seemed to glide silently through the 
garish scenery, as if floating a few 
inches from the ground. He Iiad the 
appearance, urbanity, and exquisite 
politeness of an elderly Chinese man- 

He suggested that 
perhaps we should 
‘imbibe’ together 


apparently covered in pale dust , he did 
look as if he had recently been dug out 
of somewhere. 

His remark was clearly not meant as 
a conversational ploy requiring some 
rejoinder from myself. 

He went on: "So you are the latest of 
the black hat brigade. Cobb, isn’t it?” 
Of course it had been a mistake coming 
with my French black hat. Its presence 
seeming to confirm the dusty Squad- 
ron-Leader in whatever unfavourable 
opinion he had already formed of my 
colleagues. 

He added he was only my military 
superior, he had to see that we were 
properly housed and drew our pay and 

Barker’s only subject 
of conversation 
was Czech girls 


that sort of thing, commenting, un- 
kindly, that he Iiad not put on a 
uniform after alt those years to look 
after the likes of nr. 

Well, there was a mite of consola- 
tion in that plural. It did not look os if 
he thought any worse ofme than ofmy 
as yet unknown colleagues. “Come to 
see me if you have any problems about 
billets, rations and that sort of thing; 
and, if I may give you n word of advice, 
remember that the Poles me very 
touchy about rank. Can't hlame them, 
it’s all the poor buggers have got to 
hdld on to. still, I have warned you.” 

Apart from that, it was up to us to 
get on with it. What the Air Ministry, 
in its wisdom, seemed to think was 
important was not for him to say. "I 
suppose you know you have to use tha 
Direct Method,” was his final remark. 
I had no idea what the Direct Method 
consisted of, but it seemed best to keep 
quiet about that. No doubt niy col- 
leagues would enlighten me. 

These I met individually in the next 
two days. Three did have black hats, 
but the fourth went bareheaded till, aif 
at once, and much to our surprise, be 
abandoned our qommon civilian stnftis 
arid more than civilian appearance^ to 
re-emerge, without .agy (raqs(tIon, in a 


darin - I was only 23 at the time. He 
seemed both ageless and venerable, 
though he was probably only in his late 
30s. 

. He had at once established a pecul- 
iar hold over the Poles, almost as if he 
had been a priest or a Jesuit father. He 
Introduced nimgelf to me with affable 
ceremonial, suggesting that perhaps 
we should "imbibe together* 1 at the 
first suitable opportunity, adding that 
his name was Harold Acton. I could 


call him Harold, he would call me 
Richard. We did have a Grand Mar- 
nier together in a quiet four-star hotel 
in Lytham-St- Anncs, "a better class of 
place”, Harold explained. 

The Hamburg hat with the stiff 
upulted brim belonged to a tiny, 
garrulous man with a spade beard 
called Professor O'Grady. All three 
names seemed highly improbable. 1 
still think they must all have been 
assumed. He seemed too much like 


tne beard looked genuine. 

If lie had not had such a comical 
appearance, one might have suspected 
jnat he had worked with the Secret 
Service. His conversation, always over 
whisky, was full of hints and nudges, 
sudden reticences, winks and name- 
dropping. There'were several versions 
of hi? curriculum vitae up to 1940: 
often, they would be handed out, 
without any attempt at consistency, in 
the course of a single evening. 

He' certainly knew n lot about 
teaching English to foreigners, refer- 
ring learnedly to someone called Jes- 
. person. On the evo of the war, he had 
. been living in Antwerp - presumably 
the site of his chair- which lie had left, 
or so he claimed, late In May 1940 on 
an English destroyer. 

Certainly, my three colleagues all 
had Borne experience of teaching En- 
glish to foreigners, though none .much 
to my relief, had ever heard of the 
Direct Method-. 

When I appronebed the fourth man 
on the same subject, he said with 
withering contempt: “Do you mean to 
say you do not know what ihe Direct 
Method is?" Weil, he was in a minority 
, anyway- luckily, Ijedid pot stay long 
with us in Blackpool and tdok hM 
‘ secjrit'lrito thd 'RAF," : 


be imposed upon or impatiently 
speeded up by our egos. Indeed, if 
one's mind and eye. In their silent 
reading of a Tomlinson poem, have 
mentally overflown it - never walked 
its terrain, so to speak - then these 
recordings have the effect of bringing 
one to ground, with the physicality of a 
voice in its tempo and accent. 

For though Tomlinson has travelled 
widely and written about Mexico, 
America, Italy and Gloucestershire 
where he now lives, he is also a native 
of Stoke-on-Trent - as can be heard 
when he reads one of his funniest 
poems, "Class”. "Those Midlands' 
os,” he says, once cost him his fob 
when he was secretary to Percy Lub- 
bock, author of The Craft of Fiction. 
That title was full of class. / You had 
only to open your mouth on U / to show 
where you were born / and where you 
belonged.” * 

Those Midlands' ns, together with 
Tomlinson s way of distributing stress 
in the verse-line, make up the author- 

Stoke”” readms in another P° era i “At 

/ have lived In a single landscape. 

. j : . Ev eiy t 6 ne 

And tdw have hdd for their 

These beginnings in grd^bidek: a 

Too haAdled to beprithdry-all the 

. The fifsi in feeling. edme 

The value of being a listener Is that 
one can actually hear, after the de- 
libcrato flatness oE short as in “land / 

asw'jsfiuBSias 
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is a, “ a vocal gift for carrying 
the listener forward, as if rising high 
above the Stoke valley. The Whs- ^ 
Swell Up and free of it lo where> 

The whole vapoury. * fetched 

Tt- ' , battlefield. 

The cows stand steaming in an acrid 

This place, the first to seiztl on 'my heart ■ 
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Charles Tomlinson. . . from manuscript to studio 

The poet finds 
his reel voice 

The poet and artist Charles Tomlinson was born In Stoke-on-Trent In 1927. 
After Queens' College, Cambridge, he worked for a time In Italy, before 
returning to teach at the University of Bristol. He has been professor of 
English literature there since 1982. 

Much of Tomlinson's early recognition came from the United States, whet 
he has been a frequent visitor. His work exhibits above all a great sense of 
place, both of Itself (he is profoundly conscious of the threat to the natural 
world by technology and Industry), as the setting of universal truths, sad a 
the locus of historical events (significantly, two of his “public” poeoudnlaith 
political figures- Lenin and Trotsky -forced into exile). Tomlinson's pastoral 
Is a rigorously and ironically modern one. 

plenitude in u kind of kinship: “chill- 
swotldlcd bn by shapes, / tiny fan, 
fnccstoncs I and faccstone's brother/ 
skill 1st one." But one needs to hear 
Tomlinson read this poem to catch that 
sense of spontaneity winning bad 
relations between self and world which 


goes right through his poetry. 

As he says in "The Chances of 
Ryymc": “In the finding fortvitoa 
but once found, binding. 

The fortuitous is a thing of risk. ana 
seems nil the more so in Tomlinson i 
recording of the poem, when, in u 
extraordinary performance, he elicits, 
one after the other, a scries of rhymes 
that suggest the varied ways w can 
discover active relation with existence. 
The self-destructive, he says, J« ^ 
of this. They rush between extreme 1 
But between: 

Rest-in-peuce and precipice, 

Inertia and perversion, com tv 
varieties 

Increase, lease, release (in f®" 
Senses); and immersion, convenm' 
of men 

Mass, that is. Into energies to combat 
conflow 

Let rhyme be my conclusion. 

This is the voice of moderation, btrt 
if, say, one called on an even-tt^p^ 
comparison, like Alec Guinn^ J* 
cording of Four Quartets, the jb® 
cnce would be immediately stnWfr 
Tomlinson's calm has 
agility, and the power to exo« 
listener to freshness of pct^rS 
This is why one need not feur ttet 
Tomlinson archive, when more 
anced. will nretend to a ni 5SU M_^. 



Tomlinson halts after "acrid wind" 
before the final couplet, with the effect 
that the vantage-point of contempla- 
tion seems all the more naturally 
arrived at - and then proceeded from 
in our thoughts. 


7 J t •"■uuuauii icscurcners Dut 
for other wets. Poetry, in his sense of 
it, is a vindication of shared language, 
so that though the words may be 
energized and made more cleanly 
precise they must not seem the over- 
worked victims of the rapt author. 

The visionary realization that one 
nears at the end of Tomlinson's “A 
Sense of Distance" could have a bardic 
^atrieahtv except that Tomlinson is 
too finely skilled. In clarity of word and 
dramatic timing, to fall into such 
JSSK 'He knows the exact moment at 
which to unfold revelation without anv 
portentousness: 1 

And It seems as If a wind 
had flung wide a door 
above an abyss, Where all 

ofPossMto# shone 
like sandgrains crystalline in the 
mind's own sun. 

Significantly, Tomlinson lengthens 
feS?.* “d°or” and poweS 
ab y« : a vocal opening-tip of 

hear w Vhe 


anced, will pretend to a nnauy 
interpretation that later 


singularity; Tomlinson haTfounH ih the rcader - 1 •» surc 
vocal equivalent of his liahtlno?'* S® has already set a standard 

worldV-san^V variify 8 Up * hc B«irc will eventually be judged. 


t.iaafj; re«gnition, mdets . non-human 


can put aside (in the way Ihatow v- 
aside the would-be definitive i rev«H>® 
of early work by the older ^ 

. There is authority in 1 the re® ' 5fj. 
but also a partnership wij h ,h f. r . ^ 
a way that we might continue®* 
or visual reading of thepoe/ 11 * _ ^ 
own behalf. Even if this * a u l u J 
cannot plead that more 
should necessarily record more 
It depends on quality of achieve^ 
and to a great degree, as 
Tomlinson nas shown, on me u 
the reader. I am sure, however. ^ 

hue BlivaHuct a etanffard b V W1UCB ,u " 


Richard S; 

’the author is tenipr lixtureph & 
at the University of Keele, 
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Events 


tonight. Great Hall. University of 
c*lter George Malcolm (harpsichord): 
BKh.Handeland Scarlatti tercentenary 

ho„ 

LWnrsIly Of Newcastle. Susan Sheppard 
faroque cello), Jane Coe (baroque 
ggojand Lucy Carolan (harpsichord): 


November 7- University of Aberdeen, 
iforfc and Revolution : music from the 
§otfel Union 1967-85. 

November 7. University of Lancaster. 

PKtr Donohoe (piano): Bach, Tippett, 

November 12. University of Essex. 
Gabrieli String Quartet: programme m- 
dales Schubert's “Death and the 

Maiden". _ „ 

November 12. Turner Sims Concert 
HiD, University of Southampton. Allegri 
fliilei: Haydn, Beethoven, Tippett. 
November 12. University of Sheffield. 

Ruo recital by John Irving. 

November 13. Royal Northern College 
if Musk: Nonsuch Consort or Voices. 

Bjtd: Songs of Protest, Piety and Prayer. 
November 13. Bloomsbury Theatre. 
Ddnnity College London. Anthony 
Butoa; jazz quartet. 

November 14. Royal College of Music. 

RCH String Ensemble: Elgar, Bloch,. 

November 14. Assembly Hall, Unl- 
infly of Strathclyde. University cham- 
bfl cboir: Rossini's Petite Messe 

kkaHe. 

November 15. Faculty of Music, Uni- 
wfij of Manchester. Lindsay String 
Quiet: Haydn, Shostakovich, Mozart, 
fywmber 15. Great Hall, Goldsmiths' 
Cckt London: Maw, Muidowncy and 
D. Matthews. 

November 21. University of Reading. 
(Joirenuy chamber orchestra: Struvins- 
b. Mendelssohn, Beethoven. 

November 22. Great Hall, University 
i( Nottingham. Tape Music: electronic 
ud computer music from Douglas 
Doherty. 

November 24. Guildhall School of 
Hnk and Drama, London EC2. Sultan 
Kba(sarangi) with Znkir Hussain (tab- 
$ classical Indian music. 

November 27. University of East 
(*llh. University orchestra with 
w^lhon Stokes (trumpet): programme 
wodei Haydn's Trumpet Concerto. 

Other events: 

November 4 and 5. Trent Polytechnic, 
fawn presents Greek by Steven Bcr- 
toS. 

Nwember 6 to9. Gulbenklan Theatre, 
Wrtrsityof Kent. Canterbury Dramatic 
77ie Noble Spaniard by Somerset 

November 6 to 9. Drama Studio, 
SJrewitf of Sheffield. University 
JpMtrc Group In William Soroyan's The 
T ** of Your Life. 

November 7. 12.30pm. School of 1 
™™}tecture, Plymouth Polytechnic, 
■“witect Gordon Benson talks about his 
*»k. 

November 7. Royal Academy of Arts, 
if 11 ton- John Willett gives a talk “From 
™ge Picture to Stage Monatagc: Ger- 
^wtheatre and the visual arts 1900- 

c Novcmber 7 and 8. Creative Arts 
‘wio.Ueds Polytechnic. Appeal Pro- 
Two Way Mirror , based on the 
rofiuno Affair. 

jJJ^Hber 7 lo 9. Arts Centre, Abery- 
Channel Theatre Company In 
** Onon’g Loot. 

11. University of Surrey. 
^“Rumens reads her poetry. 
November 1 1 to 18. RiversideTheatre, 


*3SW presents frank Mcuuincsss 
^heSomm e* SOnS ^ s,er Marching 

ifeber 12. Theatre In the Mill, 
JS?* 1 * M Bradford. Commedia: 
Parkin and dance Erected by Michael 

l a* " School of English and 
University or East 
Tafe ?? Ntaschler of Jonathan Cape 
Fowles. 

a!T»SS Br 12 a hd 13. Nuffield Theatre 
° r Lancaster. Mon- 

13 tO 16. Thrafrp I Intvprid. 


To create a community of actors. I 
had felt, from the beginning, that 
that was where the problem lay. 
People living together, working 
together, acting together. But I had 
forgotten that other term, which I 
should logically have arrived at: 
creating together, inventing their 
performances together, drawing 
their performances from themselves 
and each other . , . Our aim is to 
create a new improvised comedy, 
using the types and the subjects of 
our own time. 

Jacques Copcau, the visionary 
French director and founder of the 
Thdfttre du Vicux Columbier, express- 
ed his dream for a revitalized theatre in 
1916 but was never able to realize it. It 
was not until 1975 some twenty-five 
years after his death that a French 
company, constituted much as he had 
wished, produced such an “improvised 
comedy of our time”. L'Age d’Or by 
the Thdfitrc du Soleil was a group 
creation based on eighteen months of 
practical research into the techniques 
of the Commedia delTarte and other 


Shakespeare for our times: Adrian Kiernander in Paris 

ty of actors. I ft A • 1 • a and Paris. 

SSS Confronting history 


popular theatre forms. 

Now, ten years later again, the 
Thfifitre du Soleil have produced a 
companion piece to L’Age d'Or, an 


eight-hour, tragic history of our time 
which attempts to re-invent 
Shakespeare in the same wav as the 
comedy sought to re-invent the com- 
media. 

The Terrible but Unfinished History 
of Norodom Sihanouk, King of Cam- 
bodia is a brave attmept to Tqifil what 


*r 13 to 16. Theatre, Unfversl- 
^■Vdody Allan's Death and 


ters. Ariane Mnouchkinc, the Th6&tre 
du Solcil's director, spoke in an inter- 
view in 1979 of the theatre's responsi- 
bility with regard to our culture. “The 
future has no use for mute poets, blind 
painters, or actors paralysed by fear. It 
needs poets who can tell everything, 
painters who can depict everything, 
and actors who are at the same time 
painters and poets, who have the 
ability to give a clear and life-giving 
representation of our cluttered and 
complex universe”. 

The desire to confront contempor- 
ary political and social history arose 
out of L'Age d’Or, but the creation of 
that production had proved enormous- 
ly taxing for the company, so instead 
they put thcHtrc to one side to make a 
film of the life of Molifirc. This was 
followed by Ariane Mnoucbkine’s 
adaptation of Klaus Mann’s novel, 
Mephisto. It was a time of professional 
stocktaking for the company, and both 
Moliire and Mephisto deal explicitly 
with the relationship of the artist to 
society. 

After Mephisto came a fascinating 
and fruitful detour. They began work 
on what was lo become Norodom 
Sihanouk, but were dissatisfied. “The 
result was too didactic, ideological. 
So wc decided to go back to the 

The re-opened Whitechapel Gallery is 
a clean, well-lighted place, just a little 
antiseptic as yet, but nonetheless the 
most promising gallery space in Lon- 
don. its inaugural exhibition, Howard 
Hodgkin’s first maior British show 
since 1976, may yef prove to be the 
most significant it ever mounts. 

With its sanatorium passages and 
stairways and Cunard banisters, the 
Whitechapel hardly seems the most 
likely setting for Hodgkin. There are, 
indeed, obvious failings m the hang- 
ing. No fewer than 14 of the smallest 
paintings - a fair proportion of the 
total on show - are ranged in eye-level 
rank along one recessed wall in the 
lower gallery. No less immediate than 
the larger works, these miniatures 
demand equal space. The effect of 
clutter is further loss of their figurative 

im fi a U significant that while in his 
native Britain Hodgkin is considered 
an abstract painter, his American 
reputation is as a represenlationalist. 
He is a slow and unprolinc artist 
working each piece with prolonged 
attention and care oyer several years. 
For all his concern with the pnmacy of 
the picture surface - perfectly In 
keeping with “flatist” orthodoxy - he 
onlv recognizes the process of com- 
position as complete when ‘ the sub- 

^Tbe 1 coincidence of painterly tane* 
and illusory depth is nothing new, 
Hodgkin insists, and certainly not an 
abstractionist In^nhoniitisas oldas 

weakest, fianet cheated 

k required, to Warn* 



Georges Bigot as Sihanouk 

school of Shakespeare". Investigating- 
Shakespeare's treatment of history 
proved so productive for the company 
that they decided to mount a produc- 
tion of Richard II. This turned into a 
four-year project, with productions of 
two more Shakespeares in a radical, 

B tacular and highly ritualized theat- 
slyle strongly influenced by 
Japanese and Indian performance 
traditions. 

When the Shakespeare cycle was 
interrupted in September 1984, work 
had already begun on a script for 
Sihanouk by novelist Hdfdne Cixous. 
(The company have for the meantime 
put to one side the concept of group 
creation). If Hdfone Cixous was to be 
the company’s contempormy 
Shakespeare, William Sbawcross was 


Howard’s hues 

underpaying and yet, despite the colour, to undermine Ihe lit 
unyielding wood he always uses, con- thus contrived lllusionism of t 
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vey a quite extraordinary sense of 
depth. The effect is somewhat like a 
camouflaged door in a library wall. 
Hodgkin plays with the notion of 
trompe Toei! and with the relation of 
art both with itself and with “external" 
reality. His paintings are foil of other 
paintings (often in rather occult allu- 
sion) and of references to other artists 
- Brancusi, Bonnard, Henry Moore, 
the Indian painters' and textile artists 
he collects so passionately. Many 
works - “A Henry Moore at the 
Bottom of the Garden", “A Small 
Henry Moore at the Bottom of the 
Garden", "Interior with a Painting by 
Stephen Buckley", "After Corot - 


to be their Holinslied. His book 
ShtoJimi' dealing with the American 
intervention in Cambodia was the- 
starting point for the script. The pro- 
cess of creation included a meeting 
with Sihanouk himself and a trip to the 
resistance camps in Cambodia. 

Ihe use of Shakespeare ns a model 
for this play Is more original Ilian it 
might seem. The search over the past 
three hundred years to imitate 
Shakespeare's tragic style has been 
well documented, notably in George 
Steiner's The Death of Tragedy. The 
influence of the histones is much less 
noticeable. 

The script is stylistically rich. With 
Shakespearean disregard for the un- 
ities the action moves through twenty- 
live years, from Phnom Penn to Beijm 
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refer explicitly lo other works; “D. H. 
in Hollywood” Is a version of Hock- 
ney's Eric Wilder portrait, with Hock- 

i— ilia ftranfniit cuhimrt Rv 
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ney in place- of the original subject. By 
painting oyer the incorporated frames 
of his pictures (by now more than an 
idiosyncrasy), Hodgkin makes an iro- 

■ nhAuf raalicm arm 
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nic statement about realism and 
trompe Voeil and underlines a close- 
kinship with stage printing. 

This device and his use of visibly 
brushed unmixed coIout gives the 
work an "unfinished" effect far from 
hard-edged abstraction or convention- 
al realism and one which belles the 
effort involved. Speaking of Dfigas s 
nortrait of .Hriine Rouart (now in 
London): Hodgkin has said, m re- 

.g Baw rgtOTEii 

am& effects, lines ofnon-nBturalistic 


colour, to undermine the literal and 
thus contrived lllusionism of the image 
and to create "the kind of glancing, 
slightly dematerialized quality that one 
does actually sec in reality”. 

This has become the essence of his 
work. In his most important single 
painting to date, “Grantchestcr Road" 
of 19757 he has added to a composition 
remarkably reminiscent of an Omega 
workshop design his own figure, half- 
hidden by a black ablong. This percep- 
tion completely recentres.the image, 
which as his mend Peter Blake Has 
confirmed, is a faithful rendition of an 
actual house, owned by a friend. 

In “Wbking Up in Naples", Hodgkin 
has created a figure as sensuous as 
anything in the Ingres he admires, 
using only the surface of the wood 
imprinted and unmarked except for 
stains of oil from surrounding areas 
leaching into the grain. Here, as in 
“Talking Abour Art”, the miracle is 
that the untouched surface appears 
forward of and more solid than any 
area of paint. 

Hodgkin's use of colour - "Ho- 
ward's hues" as ihey like' to - say - 
breaks as many rules. Unmixed, 
heavy, little varied, it still manages to 
evoke, that same demat erializing 
effect. The overall Impact is decorative 
and robust and, in the portraits espe- 
cially, it requires an effort analogous to 
the painters own to recover the sub- 
ject; allusion leads to illusion. 

the Woman series - ana 19 Pollock - 


ami Paris, and from prose to verse, 
from dialogue to soliloquy, and from 
oratory to marketplace chatter- Sonic 
moments me particularly eloquent. 
The first half of purl two ends with 11 
verse soliloquy by Hou Youn, a Khmer 
Rouge general who has been li- 
quidntedfor lack of resolve. He gives 
his version of the forced evacuation of 
Phnom Penh by his former comrades: 
This plump man in the black Mer- 
cedes. 

Who, smiling, rides across the poor, 
haggard people. 

Is Icng Sary, filled with nate. 

Silling behing him, Pol Pot remains 
unimaginable. 

The two old women have seen the 
new tyrants of Cambodia pass by. 
How can it be that they re so fat? 

they wonder. 

On Highway No fi 
Flows Ihe slow, blind stream, the 
human stream. 
Phnom Penh was its source 
Where will it flow out? 

One of the most obvious debts to the 
Shakespearean history plays is the 
characterization. There are no abso- 
lute villains in Sihanouk, just very 
strong personalities, and the events are 
usually motivated not by realpolitik 
but by personal vanities, appetites, 
obsessions or ambitions. The fall of 
Phnoin Penh is shown as a result more 
of Lon Nol's superstitious indecision 
than of historical inevitability. What is 
important above all is to make the 
characters live on stage. 

The fact of treating contemporary 
history is important In two distinct 
ways. Most obviously the nlay gives 
the audience deeper knowledge and 
understanding of our own world. Hen- 
ry Kissingers concealment of the 
bombing of Cambodia is a fascinating 
study ofthe way power operates In our 
system. By contrast, the utopian vision 
of the Khmer Rouge leader Khicu 
Samphan sounds familiar and perhaps 
on the surface even attractive. "I 
dream of a perfect society. Wipe away 
everything. Empty the towns. Begin 
the world anew. The land would lie 
virginal. An innocent Cambodia 
would be bom". It is only when we 
understand how these words were 
applied in Cambodia that we can judge 
the value of such idealism. 

Ariane Mnouchkine talks about mo- 
ments in rehearsal where the whole 
company broke down in tears because 
whnl they were acting was true. The 

g reat importance of Inis, work is that 
le world and the stage achieve a 
remarkably productive symbiosis. But 
only time will tell whether it is the 
unique conditions of the ThdSlre du 
Soleil which make such a playpossible, 
or whether Norodom Sihanouk will 
have & wider influence on contempor- 
ary theatre. 

Adrian Kiernander is lecturer in dratna 
at Victoria University in Wellington, 
New Zeeland. 

particularly the undervalued graphic 
work of 1950—51 in india ink - where 
figuration is hidden In a "painterly” 
surface. But Hodgkin shows none of 
the gestural tics 01 Abstract Express- 
ionism . He is a classicist with a careful- 
ly pared-down vocabulary of forms: 
arcs, zig-zags, blobs. 

The decorative surface combines 
with nn intensely personal subject 
matter in a way most clearly reminis- 
cent of Vuillara in the inilmfsie period 
of paintings like "La Causerie”. These 
can look like abstract formations; at a 


to be voyeuristic. This, again, is close 
to the essence of Hodgkin's painting. 
His subjects are friends in the most 
private of settings. Just as in Dfigas 
they are caught in glances, through 
opened doors, par tea curtains. As m 
D6gas. too, the most intimate pre- 
sence is not the posed naked body (in 
repose or, in Bacon's transformation 
of the genre, in extremis) but that of 
people absorbed: in dance, in horse 
riding, in watching others at the 
theatre or opera, bathing. The final 
intimacy, which explains tne presence 
of so much art in Hodgkin ana so little 
obvious art ifice , is the sight of the arti st 
actually at work, not' flaunted as in 
Pollock or delivered pat as in abstract 
formalism, but unquestionably there, 
. an unconscious performer, a watched 
watcher wholly absorbed in what he 
does. 

Brian Morton 

" Howard Hodgkin; fifty paintings" is 
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Songs for the open air 


by Bernard Bergonzi 

Edward Thomas: a portrait 
by K- George Thom us 
Clarendon Press: Oxford l fnivursiiv 
Press,! 1 2. V5 
ISliNlI 198IN5278 

Professor It. tieorge 'I bonus has fol- 
lowed his fine edition of Edward 
Thomas’s collected poems with a de- 
finitive and well researched biography 
of the poet, drawing on much unpub- 
lished material. The hnok is informa- 
tive, balanced and eminently worth 
having. Vet there is a lowering quality 
about it. which arises partly from 
Professor Thomas’s generally pedes- 
trian prose, and partly from the 
realization, us one reads on, that most 
of Edward Thurnns's life was no more 
than moderately interesting, 'there are 
many extracts from his letters - too 
many, in fact, for the balance or the 
narrative - in which the earnest fuss- 
pot is us much in evidence as (he 
visionary. Despite Professor Thomas's 
best efforts, the personality tends to 
remain elusive. 

What we value is the small but 
distinguished luidy of poetry which 
Edward Thomas wrote during the last 
years of his life before he was killed on 
the Western Front in 1917. His career 
before that was of a hard-working and 
hard-pressed Edwardian literary man: 
be was the author of many books of 
biography, travel and hclJcs-Jetters, 
which would surely be forgotten by 
now if they were all Thomas had left 
behind him. Professor Thomas makes 
as good a case as he can for them, but 
the prewar Thomas who emerges from 
his pages is an irredeemably minor 
figure, attractive but dim. He was 
sensitive and intelligent, moody and 
subject to severe depressions and 
psychosomatic illnesses, which in 1908 
were diagnosed by a perceptive doctor 
as having thelT origin in what Thomas 
referred to as his "elaborate self con- 
sciousness". 

The most interesting aspect of Tho- 
mas's earlier literary career is its 
symptomatic and representative na- 
ture. He was bom a late Victorian in 
1878, and his dominant literary influ- 
ences were Victorian: Walter Pater, 
who left him the legacy of an intoler- 
ably mannered prose, until he man- 
aged, after much effort, to shake it off; 
and Ruskin, who remained aposltive 
inspiration and model for Thomas's 
observations of the natural world. But 
after the turn of the century he became 
an Edwardian in a more than merely 
chronological sense, reinforced bv his 
marriage to the hyper-intense Helen 
Noble. They shared a belief in euge- 
nics and physical fitness, a reverent 
agnosticism and a need to be close to 
nature, expressed In long country 
walks and an open minded 
wholcsomeness nbout sex (combined 
at first with considerable ignorance). 


This was very much the progressive 
spirit of (he age, cvulcui. fur instance, 
in the Sell I cue I sisters in Former's 
Howard! End und their love erf an 
English countryside “which would 
vole Liberal if il could". 

Thomas loved rural England and 
Wales, and he loved Englishliieruturc; 
David Garnett remarked that lie 
“admired mid appreciated nil [he poets 
of the past that I had ever heard of". 
He was, in fact, what used tube known 
as a “bookman”, who wrote about 
literature in the discursive manner of 
Lamb or Hazlitl. His dual intcrcsi in 
bonks and the countryside is evident in 
his literary output; lie was an early 
contributor lo Everyman's Library, for 
which he wrote introductions to 
George Borrow and William Cobbett. 
Thomus's first hook, published when 
he was still in liis teens, was called The 
Woodland Life, it had many succes- 
sors, for Thomas find lo write for a 
living, and in that age of high literacy, 
when reading was so common a pur- 
suit, he was not short of commissions 
from publishers. Representative later 
titles include Beautiful Wales, The 
Heart of England. The Book of the 
Open Air, The Smith Country, The 
Country, and A Literary Pilgrim in 
England. 

In 1907 he edited The Pocket Book 
of Poems and Songs for the Open Air. 
Professor Thomas quotes from the 
introduction to this volume, where the 
editor claims to have “gathered into it 
much of the finest English poet ry" and 
“added about sixty of the sweetest 
songs which it seemed that a wise man 
would care to sing or hear sung, in the 
fields, at the inn, on the road at dawn 
or nightfall, or -at home". This is the 
note of the hearty bookman and it 
expresses the side of Thomas which is 
most remote from modern readers. He 
genuinely loved the countryside and 
needed to live close to it, but the love 
expressed itself in ways that dan Beem 
inauthentic,, and like other writers of 
the time who made a cult of rural 
England he overlooked the severe 
agricultural depression of those years. 
There is an clement of townee pastoral 
in Thomas’s view of nature; and his 
grave little prose vignettes of salutary 
encounters with quaint or striking 
nistic types embody a very diluted 
Wordsworthianism. 

Fortunately there was more to Tho- 
mas than that, as finally became appa- 
rent in 1914, following Robert Frost’s 
perception that Thomas was half-way 
to being a poet in his prose, and that he 
should take the plunge and come out as 
one. The influence of Frost, combined 
with the new consciousness and per- 
sonal circumstance which followed the 
outbreak of war, turned Thomas into a 
poet. Professor Thomas, who lias a 
generally higher opinion of Thomas’s 
prose thwi 1 do, thinks that he was 
already well on the way to becoming a 
poet when he met Frost, and 1 am not 
wholly convinced by this. But there 
were certainly changes in his sensibility 


as he main red, particularly his concern 
with direct utterance, after he had shed 
i lie P.iicri.m mlliK'iicc. Professor Tho- 
mas remark;, “the two-way traffic 
he i ween ordinary speech and the wri- 
ter’s craft had absorbed his attention 
from early I'JUH”. When Thomas be- 


came a pod he had found his own way, 
helped by Frost, of bringing poet ry and 
nrainury speech together, which bad 



H ARVARD 


Images of Man and Death 
PHILIPPE! ARliiS 
Translated by Janet Lloyd 

A fascinating plunge into the rourcos of 
history, art, and, paradoxically, life, this is 
the firftt photographic book of the French 
school of history by one of its most 
distinguished founding fathers. Conceived 
as 'un fllme imnginaire’, the book is u 
visual presentation of how individuals and 
society have reshaped their images of 
death to meet the prevailing beliefs and 
social realities of dying. As Arifeshimseir 
says; The imago remains thb most 
condensed and most direct expression of 
man's confrontation wiLh the mystery of 
the finul crossing. It retains some of the 
obscure, repressed meanings which writing 
has filtered out.’ 

£19.1)6 until 31.3.8B., thorenRor £25.60 
Hardbuck 2A8pp (I) colour, 386 b/w halftones) 
0-674-4-1410-8 
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benuiK ;m evident necessity in the 
curly 20th century, though by a diffe- 
rent route from hit younger American 
contemporaries. Pound and Eliot. 

It is hard, in the end, to escape the 
sense of n decisive change in Thomas in 
1914. Robert Frost expressed it tersely 
in n letter to Lasccllcs Abercrombie in 
September 1915, saying that the war 
“has made some sort of new man and a 
poet out of Edward Thomas". It was 
also making a new world; Thomas was 
swept by history out of the regressive, 
late Romantic attitudes of the Edwar- 
dian years, though he still made crea- 
tive use of the Victorian heritage, 
notably in his Ruskinian perceptions. 
His poetry lias affinities with both the 
Imagists and the Georgians, enact- 
ing the precise observation of the one 
and the love of Engldnd of the other, 
but il is more profound than either. 
Although Thomas was killed in action, 
soon after his arrival in France, he was 
not in the obvious sense a war poet, 
though the war provided a poignant 
context for his poetry about England; 
its threatening presence is sensed, if 
seldom overt. In poetry he achieved 
the concentration which his prose 
lacked. 

Leavis summarizes Thomas's poetic 
achievement in New Bearings in Eng- 
lish Poetry. “He was exquisitely sin- 
cere and sensitive, and he succeeded in 
expressing in poetry a representative 
modern sensibility". Thomas had 
moved from one kind of representa- 
tiveness to another, in his transforma- 
tion from Edwardian bookman to 
modem poet. 

Bernard Bergonzi Is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Warwick. 
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The Complete Shorter Fiction of 
Virginia Woolf 
edited by Susan Dick 
Hogarth Press, £12.95 
ISBN 07012 0643 8 

The Secret Selfi short stories by women 
chosen and Introduced by 
Hermione Lee 
Dent, £3.95 
ISBN 0460 02295 4 

Virginia Woolf once noted that it was 
chfncult to look at the figures in a 
Walter Sickert painting without want- 
ing "to invent a plot, to hear what they 
are saying". The remark discloses a 
fanciful side of Woolfs imagination 
which is apparent throughout the 
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pieces (most of them unpublished 
during the novelist’s lifetime) collected 
by Susan Dick in The Complete Shorter 
Fiction of Virginia Woolf. Over and 
over again, the sight of a motionless 
person - or, in the case of “The Mark 
on the Wall", object - piques the 
writer Into an effort to turn picture Into 
story. 

Sometimes, the effect Is deliberately 
playful: "Nurse Lugton’s Curtain" is 
the kind of famasya small child would 
reUsh, as too is The Widow and the 
rarrot ; and the Kilplingcsque “Gin- 
.sy, the Mongrel” has a conjectural, 
anecdotal manner, a lightness of touch 
not usually associated with Woolf. At 
other times, the result of the author's 



Edward Thomas, a sketch by his brother E. H. Thomas, 1905 
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speculations can scarcely be called a 
plot: Items like "Solid Objects", the 
EJ 80 "Bkje and Green" and 
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« r t ' v uiGcn ana 
Monday or Tuesday’Yand “The Sym- 
bol , a dream story” on which Wnnlf 
was working shortly ^SdeSh 
are meditations rather than stories 
and occastonaUy Wooff seems to £ 
intri r d ky the lyrical power 
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Looking-Glass: A Reflection", and 
"The Snooting Party" arc all instances 
of her ability to mock the artist’s use of 
the imagination as a "tool" with which 
to "prize open” people and things. The 
narrator of "An Unwritten Novel”, for 
example, would love to see the woman 
sitting opposite in a railway compart- 
ment as a “symbol of human destiny”, 
and she enjoys wondering about the 
“entombed soul" of her travelling 
companion, but events prove this to be 
harmless nonsense. 

«, He .r e ’ J . and ln raan y other stories, 
Woolf displays her interest in the 
problems of realism she so famously 
debated with Arnold Bennett, but in 
her fiction at least, there seemed no 
need to adjudicate between the claims 
of ordinary reality, rapturous fancies, 
and profound reflections. What is 
made to matter is that the imagination 
has been exercised, elusive truths 
pursued, activities which, in “Memoirs 
of a Novelist" are compellingly disting- 
uished from the typical Victonan biog- 
rapher s concealment of truths under 
platitudes. 

Dissatisfaction with conventions of 
ml kinds emerges loo from stories and 
sketches which depict people strug- 
gUng to communicate with one 
another Notably, it is at parties (occa- 
rions which both elated and exhausted 
Woolf herself) that the ordeal is 
jEnS,' 88 characters anxiously de- 

"sSHd ^ln C U f ded bcln 6 lhe b «ried 
nlS£«FS in of pure sefr which can 
Wig*’-** “ conversa li°n. 

fetf-conscio us people as out- 
jyardly dtatariar as the shy young girl 
in The Introduction”, the failed wri- 
“Together and An™, and 
ttw miserably unfashionable Mabel 
Waring ui “the New Dress" are al 
appalled at the artificiality of social 
behaviour but unable to So US 
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able here are the themes of Woolfs 
novels, ami in their technique too 
these stories support Susan Dick's 
claim (reinforced by her chronological 
organization of the entire volume)tbat 
writing short pieces was essential to the 
development of Woolf's mnovstotj 
methods, und to her taste for interior 
monologue in particular. 

Preoccupation with the gulf between 
thought and speech , epitomized by the 
longing Mr Carslakc in “A Simple 
Melody" feels for “pure new wot® 
which had never been ruffled and 
creased and had the starch taken out® 
them by others' use" never left WOOD. 
This is also evident in The Secret 
Hermione Lee's personal selection in 
short stories by women. Bellevinitns! 
it is not worth while arguing wr i 
“separatist aesthetic of the 
tury woman’s story", Hermione \xt 
has chosen to go for as much variety^ 
nationality, tone, and fictional team- 
aue) as possible; her aim is om ® 
“ghettoize" women writers but w 
illustrate the recurrence of certmn 
themes (the conflict between J* 
group life of the family and the secre 
life of the individual’’, for examp 
and to draw attention to the way 
detail and exactness are always e»w- 
tial qualities" of short stores. j®. 
anthology brings together a range « 
writers as diverse as Willa Catber.^* 
Muriel Spark, and alongside 
items like Katherine Mansfield s i 
Daughters of the Late Cbton£«” 
Eudora Welty's “Liwic"il fcgoon. 
see included stories which flout 
very notion of "essential qualities i 
do Gertrude Stein’s strange 
story", “As A Wife Has A 
Margaret Atwood’s “Happy ^ 

Woolfs short fiction, it does bwf .. 
the impression left by her stones 
sketches, namely that the supte 
value oF the short story is its op cnD 
: to change and experiment. 

Valer te Shaw , 

Dr Shaw is lecturer in English 
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An unassailable 
expert on chess? 

TonyMarsland examines the interplay between 
computer chess and problems in automated learning 


am-playing machines are not solely 
ipoduct of the computer revolution, 
H have a long and colourful history, 
fabsps best known is Mr Turk, 
Moped by Baron von Kempeien in 
tetae 19th century, which in various 
bus and copies toured Europe and 
Asnica for about 100 years. Mr 
Tut’i popularity testifies to the in- 
krett in mechanized chess, but it 
needed a hidden operator to monipu- 
faB the controls. On the other hand, a 
crime built by the Spanish engineer 
Toth v Quevedo and displayed at 
tbe Pins exhibition of 1914, was a 
jhsIk mechanical player for king- 
Bkook against king endgames. De- 
spite success of Quevedo's elec- 
ftm&nkal device, however, furth- 
eradrances in chess automata did not 
cot until the 1940s, when several 
Wing mathematicians and engineers 
a*the possibility of applying to chess 
k newly evolving power of the com- 
pti: for example, Alan Turing in 
uM Adrian de Groot in the 
™nt8nd5, Tibor Ncincs in Hun- 
W. and Konrad Zusc, a German 
«|ner of computer hardware. In 
jw, Claude Shnnnon of the Bell 
■“phone Laboratories (known for 
oiorkon information theory) pre- 
pd a landmark paper on computer 


Chess Championship. 

In 1947, the first World Computer 
Chess Championship was held at the 
International Federation of Informa- 
tion Processing Conference in Stock- 
holm. Succeeding world cham- 
pionships have been held every third 
year - in Toronto, Linz and New York 
- under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Computer Chess Association; 
and the next will be in Cologne in June 
1986. So far, a new champion has 
emerged on each occasion: first, the 
Kaissa program from Moscow, then 
Chess 4.6 (Northwestern University), 
Belle (Belt Telephone Laboratories) 
and currently Cray Bihz (sponsored by 
Cray Research). These computer chess 
competitions are important, and not 
only because they have forged a strong 
international network among scientists 
working on a common problem. They 
have also provided 15 years of con- 
tinuing experimental data about the 
effective speed of computers and their 
software; and they afford a public 
testing ground of new algorithms and 
datR structures for speeding the 
traversal of game trees. 

You might ask whether such a 


problem as chess programming is 
worth nil the cost ana effort that goes 
into it, since chess is, after all, only a 


Bj the mid-1960s, the science of 
jttJjwtCT programming was sufficient- 
g wan ted to enable John McCarthy, 
of the Massachusetts Institu- 
« of Technology (MIT), to arrange a 
of telephone chess matches with 
'Program develooed at the Institute 


JJJTEP) Id Moscow. The ITEP 
under the guidance of the 
^jwown mathematician Georgi 
^fflu-Velskiy, won the match, and 
* {dentists involved went on to 


Kaissa, which eventually be- 
me first world computer chess 
In 1967, there emerged 
fo+pj an °fi | ®f program, Mac 
“ 2 * which boosted substantially 
rj* a l intelligence (AI) interest 
onmputer chess - being demonstr- 
fwpenor not only to all previous 
but also to most casual chess 
JJJJ]>-.By 1970, there was enough 
Si r 1 10 computer chess for Monroe 
now al McGi[ l University, 

. graze a computer chess competi- 
j2„ N e W York that attracted eight 
™^nts. Due mainly to Newborn's 
Planning ana organization, 
AuJ!?, 01 continues today as the 
m , Computing Machinery 
North American Computer 

&Helm has published a collec- 
^ at article on Cable Television and 

*« by 

V& Page has published Tom 
Brieda Vincent's In- 
wd Further 

l|S^Wp*ir has published 77iir 
CJi e * retion - « annotated bib 

fflSawi n ,mp led b y Max B ramcr 

dr awD Bramer, at £ 9 . 95 . 


protect against humtin errors intro- 
duced, say. by impulsive short-cuts. 

Most chess programs work by con- 
sidering all the available moves in a 
position (typically about 4U). Re- 
sponses to responses arc considered, 
the process continuing until some 
maximum depth of scorch (a horizon) 
is reached. At a typical ihrcc-muvc- 
deep horizon (thin is. after six “ply" or 
plays by the two sides) there are 40 to 
the power n[ six positions to be 
examined. The searching process is 
such that most of these are cut-off or 
pruned, since it can be proved that 
they arc of no consequence. Even so, 
at feast a million positions would be 
considered, and this may still be Loo 
many to assess within the target time of 
three minutes. Thus, although compu- 
ter chess is mathematically trivial, as a 
practical matter perfect play is im- 
possible. What is surprising is that 
some chess programs play so well, 
considering that they know almost 
nothing about the game beyond how 
moves are made. They can evaluate 
exchanges, recognize desirable pawn 
formations, have some notion of king 
safety and mobility and so on, but each 
move is considered on its own merits 
and not as part of some long-term plan 
or goal. That is to say, they have none 
of the strategy or goal-seeking skills 
associated with human intellect. 
Further, most programs are plagued 
with problems. Still feared Is the 
“horizon effect”, in which the program 
delays any inevitable loss of material 
beyond its viewing horizon by yielding 
some lesser loss. 

Even the best programs have their 
bad days. Consider the position below, 
with white to move (Belle-Chaos, 
ACM, Detroit, 1979). Belle, playing 
white, searches deeply and convinces 
itself that black is threatening to 
support and promote its pawn, thus 
forcing an exchange with the white 


bishop. Any chess-player (but not 
Belle) would know that such a ploy is 
faulty, since black is not left with 
enough force to win. Nevertheless, 
Belle played Pg5 in the hope that, by 
offering a pawn, it would decoy black 
from its primary threat. In so doing 
Belie loses sight of the promotion, 
which is pushed over the horizon. 
Black happily accepted by forking the 
bishop and pawn with Nf7, ana the 
game was quickly drawn, instead of 
being an easy win for white. On otheT 
occasions, however, Belle has shown 


(198J). one program ( Ostrich ) used n 
network of eight Dutu General proces- 
sors, while the winner (Cray Blitz) had 
access to possibly the world's must 
powerful computer. :i four- processor 
Cray XMP. Some programs used spe- 
cial-purpose hardware (for example. 
Belle and Bebe) and there were a few 
experimental versions of commercial 
products. Behind the scenes in the 
commercial world there are many 
developers of computer chess soft- 
ware. Major players are Fidelity Elec- 
tronic of Maimi, Hcgener & Glaser of 
Munich, intelligent Software of Lon- 
don, and Novag and SciSys of Hong 
Kong. Primarily for the benefit ot 
these and other vendors, a series of 
restricted entry World Micro Compu- 
ter Championships has been held. 
Unfortunately, however, these events 
have been marred by disputes, because 
so much advertising potential hinges 
on the outcome, hut the competition 
has led to dramatic improvements in 
programs over the years. Today the 
best microprocessor-based systems 
can compete satisfactorily in open 
competition, although it is unlikely 
that one will ever win the title of World 
Computer Chess Champion. 

While many of the programs owe 
their improvements to fasteT compu- 
ters, software advances, though gra- 
dual, have been equally important. 
Such techniques as Iterative deepening 
(progressively seeking longer and lon- 
ger fines of play), principal variation 
search (analysing the main continua- 
tion more thoroughly nnd using it to 
refute all alternatives), the killer 
heuristic (trying previously successful 
moves before all others) and the use of 
transposition tables (special memory 
tables recording the outcome of posi- 
tionsseen before), are now in common 
use. Work is continuing on robust 
selective search methods (the reten- 
tion only of moves that are consistent 
with some theme), and to a limited 
extent on plans to achieve well-defined 
goals. Hardware advances also con- 
tinue, and there are major efforts to 
install chess programs on machines 
with thousands or processors. If suc- 
cessful, this could be a superb example 
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S eat originality. At Toronto in 1977, 
c program presented a new strategy 
for defending the lost ending KQ 
versus KR. Although the ending still 
favours the side with the queen, pre- 
cise play is required to win within 50 
moves, as several chess-masters were 
embarrassed to discover. 

Computer chess has consistently 
been in the forefront of the application 
of high technology. In New York 



of the benefits of distributed computa- 
tion, although it is not clear that a 
major increase in computing power 
will be achieved that way. 

In addition to the many public 
demonstrations of chess computers in 
over-the-board play, out of sight there 
is a steady flow of “automatic* games. 
Overnight, computers use the electro- 
nic mail systems to exchange moves 
with other computers or humans. This 
quiet activity will never make the 
headlines, but it does Illustrate the 
relentless “untouched by human 
hands” testing of programs that does 
go on. 

AH this leads to the common ques- 
tion: when will a computer be the 
unassniled expert on chess? It is too 
enrly to make a definitive statement, 
since the range of opinion is too wide. 
For instance, in five years is a common 
answer by some enthusiasts. On the 
other hand, the optimists whose prog- 
rams are currently improving suggest 
that they will peak “about the end of 
the century", while those whose prog- 
rams contain radically new ideas offer: 
“Eventually - it is inevitable", ln bleak 
moments, I assert: “Never, or not until 
the limits on human skills are known"; 
but in general, I have no doubt that tills 
problem can be solved. To provide 
some incentive to programmers, Ed- 
ward Fredkin (MIT professor and 
well-known inventor) nas created a 
special prize for computer chess. Much 
like the Kremer prize for man-po- 
wered flight, awards are offered in 
three categories. The smallest, $5,000, 
has already been presented to Ken 
Thompson and Joe Condon, when 
their Belle program achieved a United 
States master rating in 1983. The other 
awards, $10,000 tor the Gist Grand 
Master program and $100,000 for 
achieving worid champion status, re- 
main unclaimed. To attract partici- 
pants, each year the trustees (Came- 
gie-Mellon University) sponsor a 
match between the best computer 
program and a comparably rated hu- 
man, for a $1,500 prize. 
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game. Donald Michie, a noted AI 
researcher, believes that computer 
chess serves as “the Drosophila maano- 
gaster (fruit fly) of machine intelli- 
gence". Certainly, the problem hBs all 
tnc properties of an ideal experimental 
medium. It is complex, yet regular and 
well defined; it is amenable to solution 
in different ways, and it can serve as a 
test-bed for new ideas on automated 
learning. When we consider some of 
the emerging uses of computers in 
important decision-making processes, 
the chess problem is particularly re- 
levant. If computers cannot even solve 
a decision-maxing problem in an area 
of perfect knowledge, like chess, then 
how can we be sure that they make 
better decisions than humans in other 
complex domains, especially lht»e not 
governed by rules, or those exhibiting 
high levels of uncertainty? For chess, 
the rightness of the decisions can be 
measured objectively, through both 
the Elo rating scale and standard tests. 
Another aspect of decision-makmg 
modelled by computer chess is man- 
machine cooperation - the possibility 
that a human working with the help of 
a machine can make better decisions 
than either alone. Preliminary experi- 
ments have shown that computers 
provide a steadying influence ana 

• Taylor Graham has published an 
Index to Information Technoloey at 
£20.00. Compiled by Silvina Penlston, 
tbe index covers papers presented to 
English at major conferences on u 
between 1979 and 1984. 

• Macmillan has published a jeraj 
edition of Denis Langley and Michael 
Sham’s Macmillan Dictionary of In- 
formation Technology at £8.95. 

• Francis Pinter has pubHxhed a rol 
lection of articles on Ew^eandJM 
New Technologies, edited by Margaret 
Sharp, tit £25iw. 


In one day you will see 
the next ten years at 


If you Hie Involved with education 
at any level, a day at the High 
Technology and Computers in 
Education Exhibition will be a day 
well spent. You Can see and test 
every tiling that's new In teaching 
aids, equipment and supplies. _ _ 

The best the world has to offer 
will be on display for you. 

Compare specifications, collect 
literature, get helpfiil advice firom 
over 200 exhibitors away from the 
bustle of your day to day 
activities. 

The .new techniques and 
equipment cover the educational 
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world from primary school to 
university, from classroom to 
science laboratory. Whether you 
are a teacher or purchasing officer 
this is your definitive showcase. 

Entrance ft free to anyone working in 
education nnd over 18 years of age- lust 
clip the coupon below. To gel the most 
rrom the day book Into the aeries of 
seminars organised alongside the 
exhibition in co-operation with the MEP. 

The High .Technology & Computers 
In Education Exhibition 
Edition scheme Ltd 
HR House 447 High Roed 
Finchley. N12 OAF 


To! High Teeh Exhibition, Edltlonsohema Ltd, HR House, 447 High Road, Flnehley NI2 OAF 

Please send me __(Qnty) FREE tickets for the High Technology and Computers in Education Exhibition. 

Please send me seminar details □ 
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2 InfiTnntiniinl Special int Guum* 

• 

• Computers in University Administration 
J - for administrators 

• 6-11 April 19Bfi in Bdfaat 

• 

• This resident ini course will be brined at the University of Ulster and is 

• aimed at giving administrators an umlcretandingcfthe part they play in 

• making computer systems (particularly in the context of an information 

• system) a useful n nd worthwhile asset to their job a ad Lo the work of the 

• administration. 

• 

• The course is designed for senior staff experienced in university 

• administration who have some responsibi] i ty for the dove lopmen t of infor- 

• motion systems within their university. The course will be directed 

• by Professor R W Ewart, Head of the Depart menl of Compu t i ng Science 

• at the Univeiaity of Ulster. 

• 

• There are vaca nciea for 30 participants and the residential fee is £365. 

! Microcomputer in teaching school 
2 science and mathematics: 

• an international workshop 

2 6-18 April 10B6 in London 

• 

2 The purpose of this workshop is to explore the rote of m icrocomputers in 

• teaching school science and mathematics. The seminars will involve 

• follow-up discussions of the lectures and workshops and will include case 

• studios presented by workshop members to relate experiences in their own 

• countries. 

• 

• The course is intended for experienced educationists concerned with 
2 developing the use of microcomputers in schools, particu tarly in the 
2 science and mathematics curricula. Hie course director will be 

• Dr Margaret Cox, Director of the Computers in the Curriculum Project, 

• Centre for Educational Studies, K ing’s Col lege (KQC). University of 

• London. 

• 

• The workshops will be based at the Department of Educational Studies, 

• King's College, London <KQC). There are vacancies for 30 participants. 

• Residential participants wil 1 be accommodated i n a hostel of the College. 

• Hie fees are £546 Residential and £365 for Non-residents. 

• 

• Application forma and further information ran bcobtained from your focaloverseaa 

• Representative, or from Courses Department, The British Council, 66 Davies Street, 

• London Wl V 2AA. 

• 

• iooiooi rpi _ 

• oeoeoeo 1 nP 

• ooeeeoo f* r. . , 

: British 

■ Sooioo* Council 


Educational Technology Abstracts 
New service for lecturers, educaikmal 
techocJoguis & insmictioni] designers 

i denuding receaily published 

material in ihii expanding ftdd. 
Volume 1, 1985, quarterly from Much 
Institutions: £41.00; Individuals; £20 30 
ISSN 0286-3368 


Cash with order. Please mention 
THES. Inspection copies on request. 

Carfax Publishing Company, 

PO Bax 25, Abfaigdan.Oxfcndshiie 
OX14 3UB, England 
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Investing in 
the future 

Alan Gordon calls for the closer matching 
of manpower supply and demand 


The past two years have been characte- 
rized by frequent public outbursts 
from companies employing manpower 
skilled in information technology that 
their skill needs were not being met. 
Company personnel staff involved in 
recruitment often report finding it 
difficult to fill vacancies for computer 
programmers, systems alalysts, micro- 
electronics design engineers, semi- 
Development Office ( Crisis Facing UK 
gineers, systems engineers, computer- 
aided design draughtsmen and other 
IT staff. Salary levels of IT manpower 
have continued to increase faster than 
most other groups of professional and 
technical staff. '‘Head-hunting", 
"poaching" and the use of specialist 
I recruitment agencies all seem to be on 
the increase, as companies seek out 
experienced staff. Problems of turnov- 
er of both experienced and recently 
trained staff, and the difficulties of 
replacement, have re-emerged as a 
significant, time-consuming activity 
for company personnel specialists. 

Two key reports in 1984, from the 
Department of Trade and Industry's 
IT skills shortages committee ( The 
Human Factor: the supply side prob- 
lem) and from the National Economic 
Development Office (Crisis Facing 
UK Information Technology), drew 
attention to the existence of current 
and anticipated future shortages of 
manpower skilled in IT. Further con- 
firmation has come from a number of 
reports from the Institute of Manpow- 
er Studies, drawing attention to an 
apparent mismatch, at the highly qual- 
ified manpower level, between the 

3 unified in IT-related subjects and the 
emand by employers for their skills. 
Recent research by the Department of 
Employment on the demand for tech- 
nical graduates, however, hus hp*»n 


nical graduates, however, has been 
rather more circumspect in its conclu- 
sions. 

Much of the work on IT skills 
shortages has been employer-based, 
concerned with current employment 
levels, recruitment plans, unfilled 
vacancies and salary movements. At 
the qualified manpower level, because 
of the time-lags involved in producing 
those with graduate qualifications, em- 
ployers have been asked to anticipate 
future recruitment levels. Indeed, the 
report from the DTI's IT skills shor- 
tages committtee contained informa- 
tion on the graduate requirements of 
eight major electronics companies 
some five years ahead, who antici- 
pated increasing their recruitment of 
computer science graduates from 852 
m 1984 to over 1400 by 1989, an 
increase of two-thirds. This year the 
university system produced 
1,400 home" computer science gradu- 
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ates in total. The Council for National 
Academic Awards added a further 
500. One thousand additional electro- 
nics engineers would also be “re- 
quired" by these companies alone. 
Statistics like these have fuelled con- 
cern that the development of IT in 
Britain was being hindered by a pauc- 
ity of IT specialists. This, in turn, had 
the effect of influencing the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science to shift 
resources to IT education and training. 
It hBS also lent weight to the argument 
for basing at least part of the planning 
of higher education on the nation's 
future need for IT personnel. 

Relating the output of the higher 
education system lo the labour market 
needs of the British economy was 
largely discredited in the 1960s and 
1970s. Nowadays, with only a small 
number of subject area exceptions - 
for example, medicine and education - 
greater reliance is placed on guidance 
and counselling, on the generally res- 
tricted supply of places, and on the 
influence of market signals (for exam- 
ple, graduate unemployment rates, 
starting salaries) as ways of affecting 
students’ subject choices. The “press- 
ure group" publicity associated with 
the IT lobby seeks to make IT educa- 
tion and training a further exception, 
at (east implicitly. 

But the evidence that any existing 
mismatch can, or even should, be 
corrected by manpower planning is 
uncertain. To term the forecasts from 
the eight major electronics companies 
of graduate requirements for 1989 
“guestimates'’ would be too com- 


guestimates’ would be too com- 
plimentary. Requesting employers to 
give details of future graduate (or any 
other) recruitment has an intuitive 

K rai for its simplicity, but the rc- 
lity of such a Delphic inquiry is 
open to serious doubt. Asking em- 
ployers questions of this kind assumes 
that they do make longer-term fore- 
casts or market shares, industrial 
growth, technological change, man- 
power requirements, and a host of 
other economic, technical and socinl 
factors that will affect their business 
performance. In addition, unless em- 
ployers arc asked for information 
about employment levels and recruit- 
ment at varying wage-rates, these 
forecasts cannot be considered fore- 
casts of manpower demand. A further 
c ? m El icatto n ^ a high proportion 
of IT specialists are employed in 
defence-related work, where future 
employment levels are especially diffi- 
cult to estimate, because of uncertain- 

B r over future contract work, currency 
uctuations, the policies 01 overseas 
governments, and British public 
spending constraints. 

In short, over-reliance on the views 
of employers about British require- 
ments Tor manpower skilled in IT can 


ukumi. mere are a iso oilier reasons 
why policy moves should stop short of 
embracing any variation of manpower 
planning for IT education and training, 
If the cost of any expansion in IT 
education and training, or shift in the 
allocation of resources to the benefit of 
rr , is to be borne by the state, then it is 
m the clear ;intetest of companies to 
J or “Piston. In order that 


recent survey estimated ih a 
the private sector of industry ^ 
average £200 per employe 
on training - representing U 0 £ 
cent of turnover. This traim nE Z 
compares unfavourably with ,h, n 
sources being devoted i 0 emit!!' 
training in other industrial SSffi 
including France, the NctheiSSf£ 
Federal Republic of Gcrmanv hf* 
and the United States y ’ ^ 
The benefits of retraining, 

}arly for electronics, have &H5 
in recent reports from NEDOanH.i 

MSC.pcShof.e.rSSSiSi 
be high, and the benefits? acenE 
over the short medium andfi 
terms, can be substantial. The rel^ 
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ores Skills concluded that ,( A faiE 
invest m retraining and change is , 
failure to invest in the future " am 
yet a number of the compand 
have been complaining nos, 
vociferously about IT skills Ihortam 
have been doing comparatively fimfS 
the way of extra investment in trainlni 
and retraining. There is a strocf 
argument that they could do musl 
more themselves to remedy any m. 
isting IT skill deficiencies. Retrainnu 
initiatives, once embraced as part of 1 
continuing company activity, lead to* 
more flexible and adaptable ml- 
force, enabling full advantage to bt 
taken of substitution and redeploy, 
ment possibilities. Retraining for IT 
can take place as an individual com. 
pany activity, as part of a local labour 
market consortium, or as part of 1 
Professional, Industrial and Commer- 
cial Updating Programme (PICKUP) 
or Open Tech scheme. 

The aim of PICKUP, launched in 
May 1982, is to encourage education 
and training institutions to provide 
relevant courses for those in work, 
with a particular emphasis on post- 
experience and updatinecouraes. In its 
first year the PICKUP initiative 
funded 17 larger and over IDO small- 
scale schemes, many in IT. Examples 
of the larger projects include a scheme 
to tackle Britain's shortage of compu- 
ter software engineers and an adv- 
anced manufacturing techniques train- 
ing programme. 

Over 60 projects have been started 
under the Open Tech scheme, viteh 
aims to promote training and retrain- 
ing opportunities for employed adults, 
at management, technician and super- 
visory levels. The particular feature of 
Open Tech is Hint it uses open and 
distance learning methods such as 
home study texts, video and audio 
tnpes. A priority has been tcchnolo|c- 
al updating in subjects such as robo- 
tics, microelectronics and IT. About 
6,0U(J employed people participated in 
Open Tech in its first year: by 1986 it u 
expected that the numbers Involved 
will increase to about 50,000 em- 
ployees. The Open University sl» 
offers relevant courses in IT to those in 
employment. 

Although it is clear that many 
plqyers are changing their attitudes lo 
training and retraining in IT, theoaa 
is slow. For some, it seems easier (bm 
cheaper) to press for a substantially 
increased output of IT specialists from 
higher and further education. In 
the remedy for any existing IT snuj 
shortage problems is partly Jf 
wholly in companies' own hanm. we 
have been witnessing an IT lotw “ 
action, not so very different from oe 


action, not so very 
science and engine 
were active in the 
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It would be a dangerous coorscW 

allow highly unreliable labour narwj 
forecasts to determine the allocationa 
resources both outside and 
higher and further education, bas«» 
they are mainly on employers 
of future requirements for IT 
er. Given the time-lags and . 
ties involved in linking graduate ou 
put to stated employer reqiuremw . 
the constraints on public expepdiWTe 
for all purposes including educate > 
the vagaries and shifts in mai 
demand, and the training, retrain^# 
and substitution possibilities thatjaw 
yet to be explored, taking coinpa y 
complaints at face value is too 
tic an approach. In addition, jw® 
employing organizations would aJWr 
prefer over-supply to under-suppy* 
especially where, as In IT, traudng 
be expensive. These factors lead to 
inevitable conclusion that we 
hesitate before acceding to tne 
lobby’s demand for further expan® , 
of full-time courses in higher 
fqrther education. — 
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Drafting 

digital maps 

David Rhind assesses the merits of converting 
the Ordanance Survey to digital form 


lists are far more than wallpaper. 

usually have two functions 
beyond that of displaying information 
in a spatial context. Topographic 
Ins in particular, are substantial 
5a of data on the physical and the 
yil environment. A typical Ord- 
Survey (OS) 1/50,0)0 scalernap, 
Kstance. can provide a 1.000 x 
1 (BO matrix of shortest distances be- 
wkq all places shown therein. Since 
that OS map forms part of a national 
««« jt also contributes to the equiva- 
lent matrix of distances between all 
150,000 places shown on the OS maps 
u this scale. 

Another important but often dlsre- 
Mfdcd fiinction of maps is to act os an 
5dn or as an access pathway to other 
information. Hence, the utilities (gas. 
electricity, water and telecommunica- 
tions) all keep up-to-date sets of 
large-scale OS maps covering the 
vfaole country, on which they record 
their networks. Access to details about 
their local plant (pipe sizes, detailed 
location of Breaks in the network, and 
10 on) necessarily involves use of 
naps. . . 

Britain is distinctly unusual m its 
topographic map coverage. For a vari- 
etyo t reasons but partly because of our 
property registration system, we main- 
uiii comprehensive and consistent 
maps at very large scales. Now, follow- 
ing on from the recommendations of 
the 1938 report of the Davidson Com- 
mhtee, OS have virtually completed 
the remapping oF the country. This has 
involved creating 220,000 different 
EESjs, the replacement cost of which 
bar been estimated at about £500 
million. All areas other than mountain 
ud moorland (which cover 30per cent 
olthe land area) are mapped first at 
n or 1/2,500 scale: and remote 
na are mapped at 1/10,000 scale. 



From these detailed surveys, most of 
the other, less detailed maps are 
derived. As the task facing OS now is 
to keep these up to date rather than to 
create wholly new maps, about 1 ,000 
surveyors are constantly updating the 1 
maps. By contrast, in the United States 
the largest scale of complete coverage 
is 1/62,500. In fact, many of these maps 
arc more than 30 years out of date and 
a crash programme to produce new 
1/100,000 scale mapping has been 
launched. Hence, the best United 
States national mapping is a linear 
factor of between 10 ana 80 times less 
detailed than that of Britain. 

Given this massive investment in 
traditional paper maps, why should the 
OS suffer tne costs and pain of change 
by converting all these maps to compu- 
ter form7 For short-term internal pur- 
poses, computerization may have few 
benefits for the Survey; indeed, the 
cost of converting maps into machine- 
readable form (digitization) is present- 


ly no less than Uiose of manual re- 
drafting, In the medium term, the 
ability to update only parts of the map 
and to get the machine to draw out the 
whole of the new version promises 
manpower savings. But the real 
rationale lies outside the OS: users of 
topographic maps - especially the 
utilities - are rapidly moving towards 
the use of digital systems and need 
digital OS-type data to form part of 
those systems. Other potential users 
include those selling car navigation 
systems. Philips are about to launch an 
in-car system in Europe; and an Amer- 
ican system on which it is based is 
already on sale in the United States for 
$1,600, with cassettes of road network 


services in Britain have already ex- 
pressed considerable interest in such 


facilities which arc totally dependent 
on the nvailability nf digital map data, 
suitably organized and kept current. 

These are only specific examples 
however, of what digital mapping cHn 
offer the user. If the system is well 
designed, maps may be produced at a 
variety of scales and covering an area 
to suit the task: frustration at finding 
an important location at the junction 
of four map sheets need never occur. 
Maps can be produced on any algeb- 
raically-defined map projection - this 
is important, as different map pub- 
lishers typically use different projec- 
tions (for example, the OS and those 
publishing offshore mapping). Custo- 
mized maps may be produced by 
selecting only those features of rele- 
vance (topographic maps are inherent- 
ly multi-purpose and often cluttered as 
a result). Experiments are readily 
made to find the best symbolism, since 
only computer time rather than peo- 
ple s wages is involved. Behind all this, 
of course, is the dramatic change in 
capabilities wrought by developments 
in microelectronics, notably in terms 
of costs - to carry out a specific 
operation now costs about one ten- 
thousandth of what it did at the Lime of 
the first British experiments in digital 
mapping. 

Beyond the making of up-to-date 
maps by use of the computer or even of 
superimposition on a visual display 
unit of OS and utilities data, the 
greatest rationale for converting all OS 
maps into computer form is to make 
available the data which arc locked up 
therein. Extracting such data as street 
gazetteers, road distances or three- 
dimensional models of the land surface 
by hand is tedious, error-prone and 
expensive. Yet some applications of 
these are already becoming routine, 
such as the Ministry of Defence's 
terrain simulations for training aircrew 
in low flying. Potentially the greatest 
value comes where multiple data sets 
have to be linked together, and as 
often happens the only way to do this is 
via the geography of tbe areas to which 
the data relate. Here the use of 
medical data is a useful example: only 
by linkage of “mortality by cause of 
death" data to demographic data from 
the Population Census can assess- 


ments he made of whether incidence 
rales arc nwunalnus. Moreover, these 
arc only meaningful if carried out for 
geographically small areas. Such com- 
parisons arc facilitated by the increas- 
ing availability of much data collected 
through routine administration in 
computer form. At present, however, 
these linkages can only be achieved 
through the spatial framework pro- 
vided by the OS. 

5k> what has the OS been doing about 
providing maps in computer form? 
Their involvement began in 1 968/69 
when they took part in experiments on 
their maps carried out dv the then 
Experimental Cartograpny Unit, 
funded by the Natural Environment 
Research Council. By 1971, the OS 
had gone their own way and devised a 
computer system lo produce paper 
topographic maps, that is, to replicate 
existing products using new technolo- 
gy. It is claimed (with some justice) 
that this course of action was forced 
upon them by the short ^ -sightedness of 
customers and of the government, 
who would not finance experiments 
which could lead to new markets. 
Indeed, the first OS computer-control- 
led plotting device is claimed to have 
been justified on the basis of drawing 
histograms for management statistics, 
although its use was speedily diverted. 
In 1973, a pilot production line was set 
up to produce large-scale maps by 
these means; and to date some 25,000 
maps have been converted. All of 
these have been vector maps - that is, 
stored as lines or points, each with a 
label denoting the nature or graphic 
form of some feature. The method of 
conversion into machine-readable 
form has essentially been manual , with 
an operator guiding a cursor down 
every line and coordinates defining the 
geometry being stored on tape or disk. 

If the mainstream of OS efforts has 
been to create an in-house facility for 
their own purposes, the external user 
has not been forgotten. OS digital 
maps are now available on tape for a 
cost of £50 each (or about four times 
the cost of paper equivalents). Bet- 
ween 1974 and 1979, the OS and the 
Department of the Environment fi- 
nanced a major project to reorganize 
by software, the OS flics, which are 
primarily suited to making pictures 
rather than to manipulating the under- 


a data: existing OS data arc only 
les of lines and points, without 
any relationships between them. 
Hence, street names arc not linked to 
the lines comprising the street, the 
lines making up the sides of a house are 
not linked together in any way; indeed, 
the concept of an area was unknown 
until very recently in OS data. The 
project, tnen, was designed to recreate 
data in which the entities (such as land 
parcels) were those needed by external 
users such as local authorities, rather 
than what was convenient for the 
digitizing operator and necessary for 


the only worthwhile products being an 
awareness of the difficulty of post-noc 
“fixing” and a set of "restructured” 
map sheets produced (very late) for 
Dudley metropolitan borough's Local 
Authority Management Information 
System (LAMIS), a coordinated in- 
formation system for local government 
originally set up by the Department of 
Trade and Industry and ICL. 

In 1978, the then Labour govern- 
ment set up an inquiry into the future 
of the OS which reported to a Con- 
servative government 18 months la- 
ter. Because the new government was 
not entirely happy about the terms of 
reference set by its predecessor, no 
formal acceptance of the recom- 
mendations in what has come to be 
known as the Serpell Report was an- 
nounced until five years later. Those on 
digital mapping included thesetting up 
of a programme for completing the 
digitization of all large-scale maps and 
also that of the 1/50,000 scale maps - 
after an assessment of user needs. 
Other recommendations included a 
search for cheaper, more automated 
and faster metnods of digitization. 
Serpell particularly urged collabora- 
tive research and development work 
with universities. A number of these 
recommendations were echoed and 
extended by the House of Lords select 
commitee on science and technology 
which reported on remote sensing and 
digital mapping early in 1984. 

Hie results are significant but not 
ideal. Better methods of digitization 
and interactive map editing nave cer- 
tainly been devised. Field stations now 
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Entry 

requirements 

Peter Frogbrook helps students negotiate 
a maze of possible courses 


In order to improve the level of 
information available to students ab- 
out opportunities in further and higher 
education, the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science set up the Education- 
al Counselling and Credit Transfer 
Information Service (ECCTIS) in 
1983. At the time, particular emphasis 
was placed on the signposting of 
alternative routes into higher educa- 
tion. Now, nearly three years on and 
with some 30 person-years of effort 
invested in building a database, the 
development programme is well on (he 
way to satisfying these objectives. 

| Using some of the latest information 
technology, ECCTIS can provide easy 
access to the information which can 
help both school-leavers and adults 
planning to continue their studies. 

ECCTIS arose out of a concern that 
many students were not readily finding 
their way through the complexities of 
the higher education system. Indeed, 
high incidences of drop-out indicated 
that they did not have access to 
sufficient information to enable them 
to choose the courses which best suited 
their needs. Moreover, the education- 
al scene was changing rapidly: there 
was increased variety; and modular 
courses were becoming more impor- 
tant. And the growing requirement for 
updating and development in profes- 
sional and technical careers brought 
with it the need for more information 
about opportunities for credit transfer 
- the acceptance of non-standard qual- 
ifications for entry to, and transfer 
between, courses either at initial level 
or in mid-course with advanced stand- 
ing or exemptions. 


Records can be retrieved through 
keywords, each record having being 
classified using around a dozen 
keywords. Searching is further en- 
hanced by a powerfufihcsaurus facility 
which provides a structured rela- 
tionship between the keywords. At 

.k. 
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A contract to design and implement 
a pilot ECCTIS was awarded to the 
Open University. The design brief 
called for a computerized system cap- 
able of providing a national coverage 
and meeting the needs of students, 
their advisers, professional bodies, 
employers and the educational institu- 
tions. The timetable specified that a 
pilot service should become operation- 
al quickly In order to maximize thB 
accumulation of experience. The data- 
base was built by extracting from 
prospectuses a brief profile of each 
course, and these are twine progress- 
ively updated and expanded. At pre- 
sent, the records include the name of 
the institution, the full title of the 
? ou [? e S len 8 tll > nrode of Study, validat- 
ing body Universities Central Council 
on Admissions or Polytechnics Central 
Admissions System code, and the 
usual entry requirements. 

. Next year will see further additions, 

Including some data on the structure, 
assessment method and the principal 
components of the course. Among the 
data being collected on credit transfer 
are details of alternative qualifications 
In place of the normal A levels, which. 


rived from a much larger Educational 
Courses and Occupations Thesaurus 
(ECOT) developed for ECCTIS by a 
thesauri expert. 

Having built up the large database, 
our next task was to make it available 
to the widest audience at the cheapest 
cost. As a major objective was that it 
should be directly accessible to stu- 
dents and (he guidance agencies, we 
concluded that microfiche and on-line 
access through viewdata offered the 
most satisfactory solutions at this time. 
Microfiche was seen as leading on to a 
microcomputer-based system around 
1988, when it was expected that cheap 
high-density storage would make it a 
viable proposition. In addition, from 
January 1984, a service to deal with 
inquiries by letter and telephone has 
been available from information cen- 
tres at Milton Keynes and Bristol. The 
Bristol centre, established in coopera- 
tion with the Avon Local Education 
Authority, also caters for personal 
callers and runs a service for schools in 
the area. 

Computer output directly on to 
microfiche (COM) offered a particu- 
larly cost-effective medium for conve- 
niently bringing the vast amount of 
information to libraries, careers ser- 
vices, school careen rooms and to 
ma ny o ther guidance services. The 
ECCTIS microfiche service is now 
available through annual subscription, 
which covers two full updates eqch 
year plus further additions as and when 
necessary. Viewdata offered the 
attractions of being cheap and easy to 
use and already widely available in 
schools, educational institutions and 
public libraries. Microcomputers can 
be cheaply converted into terminals, 
thus substantially increasing the 
potential access points. A survey 
showed that Prestel offered the best 
coverage, with 98 per cent of tele- 
phones throughout Britain able to call 
at local rates. However, as its limited 
database system was not suitable for 
the complex inquiries expected from 
ECCTIS users, we decided on a gate- 
way solution as a means of linking the 
ECCTIS computer to the Prestel net- 
work. In partnership with Prestel and 
the Council for Educational Technolo- 
gy, and with the help of Sperry, 
ECCTIS has developed a system which 
now enables inquirers to search the 
main database while retaining the 
Tiger-friendly” interface normally 
associated with viewdata. 

The ECCTIS viewdata service is 
now available through Prestel. Next 
servlcewiU also be available 
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main datj^Bsc in 1986. At present, the 
database holds records of 17,500 fiiH- 
bnyi and 7,300 part-time courses, 
including taught postgraduate, first 
,951?®® ant ’ ol her advanced courses 
vfwred throughout Britain. Non-ad- 
TOilrtd courses, which lead to a recoa- 
ted qualification, are also held for 
the Dilot area of south-WKt PnnWA 


Over the next two years, this project 
Will be extended to cover the whole 
.country, bringing the database to 
around 80,000 courses. Keeping the 
data up to date is clearly vital S' the 
service is to be useful. So far, the 
. response of correspondents (appohu- 
, od to deal with ECCTIS at each cduca- 
tlpnal ihsUturion) to requests to check 
the data has been most encouraging. U 
Is to be hbped that institutions will 
come to regard part of the database as 
an extension of their own information 
service and, as such, be concerned that 
jt is maintained' accurately. 

The database is stored on the Open 
University’s Sperry 1100182 dual-pro- 
cessor computer which provides a high 
level of reliability aud can support n 
largo number of simultaneous users. 
The database U maintained by Sperry'B 
Unidas database management system. ■ 


recorded for possible inclusion later 
and the inquirer is presented with an 
alphabetic list of likely terms, if a 
suitable term appears in the list, it can 
be chosen by its menu number. If not, 
it is possible to move to another part of 
the fist. It is also possible to explore the 
thesaurus for broader, narrower or 
related terms and to include these. 

The link between the viewdata sys- 
tem and the main ECCTIS database is 
provided by a series of small transac- 
tion programs which are called by the 
viewdata frames, rhese collect the 
search criteria and initiate the data- 
base search. The number of matches is 
displayed and the inquirer has options 
to amend the search criteria or see a list 
of matched courses. For each entry in 
this list there is adoption to see more 
details. Browsing is made easy because 
after looking at the details of a course 
the inquirer is returned to the same 
point in the course list. 

Such a combination of bibliographic 
database, viewdata system and the- 
saurus linked by small transaction 
programs suggests that many of the 
difficulties which have so far prevented 
viewdata reaching its potential in pro- 
viding the person-in-the-street with 
access to vast stores of information, 
could be overcome. The system eases 
the task of the information provider 
and reduces for users the need for 
tedious menus. 

Cooperation and collaboration with 
other agencies have always been high 
on the list of ECCTIS priorities. 
Although the ECCIIS database will 
be extensive, it will form only a part of 
the broad base of information and 
support services which are needed . It is 
important that developments taking 
place now and in the future seem to be 
coherent to the user whose needs will 
rarely coincide completely with the 
discrete offerings of any one informa- 
tion source. 

Because (he ECCTIS database and 
course records can hold data provided 
from different sources, the opportun- 
ity exists for other agencies to contri- 
bute to it. Already work is in hand to 
add the Professionaj, Industrial and 
Commercial Updating Programme 
(PICKUP) Short Course Directory, 


which is maintained by Gi.ii*- 
Educational Services; anda nJS£ w 
professional bodies and ShJSjg 
have expressed interest h 
further cfcta. In future, it Is ex A 
that courses with vacancies fft 
mdicated together with the 

ECCTIS will also be related to oik« 

developments, such as the rS 

DES-funded Computer-Aided cS 

^‘danec System (CACGSJfe 
students in higher education. For 
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base to hold data of local interest , nS 
as courses not leading to 5^ 
qualifications, and informal K? 
nonai opportunities. These ageX 
wtU support the guidance progr^ 
and provide facilities for pnntiiK 
results of searches. * 

In September of this year, the DBS 
gave its approval for ECCTIS to be 
developed into a nationally complete 
and highly accessible information ser- 
vice for educational guidance. Tech- 
nology will thus make the information 
easily available in every varietv of 
location, even the inquirer’s on 
home. ECCTIS mav have major lone, 
term implications for guidance work- 
ers. By freeing them from information 
collection and searching, it will enable 
them to concentrate their scarce re- 
source on interpersonal aspects and to 
deal with a larger number and wider 
range of clients. 

At a time when the education systes 
is coming under increasing pressure to 
become more flexible and to satisfy (he 
Increasing demands for more specialist 
and tailored courses within strict finan- 
cial constraints, ECCTIS should help 
students make more effective and 
efficient use of the varied opportuni- 
ties presented to them by further and 
higher education. 

Peter Frogbrook is director of 
ECCTIS. For further infomsthn, 
please write to ECCTIS, P.O. Box8&, 
Walton Hall, Milton Keynes MK76DB, 


or telephone 0908 368924, or coated 
Prestel mailbox 90871 1301. 
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itself charging for on-line access, sub- 
scription and frame charges will be 
introduced in 1986. Following the 

™ U? n 5 of v | ewdata * It should be 
possible to make an inquiry without 
training or prior instruction. Two input 
screens prompt for the search criteria. 
7"° “cond of these is varied depend- 
ing on what is entered in the first. 
Menqs offer choices of level, mode of 
shidy, type of institution, and area of 


rCT* tL 7 ' p , Iuu r options may be 

chosen from each menu. 

The subject and, where a specific 
tom ot counhyjs required, th£area, 
are entered as free text. Here again 
searching Is made easier' by the ability 
to enter a number of subjects and areas 
in the same search. However, although 

tES 5 J? ? ln P ul £ re j en,s the wor with 

are notmissed out. Second, these 
. groups can be accessed through a wide 
range of alternative keywords - for 
example, robots would be automati- 
caliy changed to robotics, computing 
or computers to computer stwtfes. In 

r ° *ite U d £? c M incre< »ing use 
ofthu facility - for example, to link 

. occupations : to coubcs.- KeywonS, 

: whic& not recognized at aE®!/ 


continued from page 111 
at the experimental stage will enable 
the surveyor to digitize his updates and 
transmit them to a central database. 
Work has begun on defining national 
data transfer standards and on reasses- 
sing the OS data structure. Research 
continues an mass digitization systems 
capable of scanning thousands of maps 
and then generating high-quality vec- 
tor data from the results. But major 
difficulties persist. While the Lords 
urged that an acceleration of the 
large-scale digitization programme be 
set in tram to fi n i s h the work in 10 
years and utilities are now talking of 
five years as the limit of their patience 
government has said onlv that »h« umi 


purchase and use of the Crown corn- 
righted data, even if only used for 
research purposes. (The Os have now 
Informally invited the universities w 
submit a joint proposal to cover sod 1 
uses of their digital data.) 

If getting a comprehensive model 01 
the topography of Britain Is still sow 
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way off, routine use may M 
even more remote. Holding data de- 
rived from both large-scale and small- 
scale maps will produce an on-line ana 
frequently updated database of tM 
order of 20 gigabytes. Access to » 
needs to be rapid and cheap, hence 
requiring ubiquitous and inexpensive 

telecommunications. It becomes in- 
rraasinniu clear, then, that software w 

. Is -J 


■SSiSy.JiS? Mnfoaik Northern 

» Ireland where an integrated topo- 
Uc and environmental datable 
be ■ complete by about 1990 


:nts the. user with p^ e „7ta £ “nmaUon fs 

a»a WiJ® ■ 

out. Second, these and reuZSZi JP 1 !- 010 academic 

ied through a wide commerce? ihS 11 8 i^ flnd for man y in 
s keywords - for maTwrils’sfe ^ 8ra aUer-siale 
Mild be automati- Smo reauire^h" 0 ^^^ 1 
holies, eomDUtine Jsts. ^ Q 4l ltics: geolog- 


OS and other data will need to beonne 
much “smarter” than the Fortran prog- 
rams used to date: the creation 01 
knowledge-based computer systems to 
aid in the automatic recognition hoc 
labelling of features. In correcting 
inconsistencies between digitized reap 
sheets and in the approximate maten- 
ing of data, seems inevitable ana 

necessary. Fortunately, the academic 


Research funded by the OS 


1 the pas*- 
S in Blrk- 

, Hull and 




uub, ana in iNortn cast m 
Polytechnic is contributing to whal 1 WjU 
be the core of a notional land (an Q 
possibly, property) database. 

David Rhind is professor of gdogr^I , 
and coordinator of tnforthption/tw 
nology at Blrkbeck Colle&e, -fondon- 
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POWERFUL , FLEXIBLE , 

AFFORDABLE 


. In just a few months the RM 
Nimbus has become the number 
one choice for thousands of 
demanding users in education. 

Now at just £695* this highly 
successful computer is within your 
reach. So why settle for second 
best? 

Every RM Nimbus now comes 
with 5 1 2K RAM as standard - 
enough memory for today’s most 
powerful applications (including 
Microsoft Windows**). With its 
power, speed, stunning graphics 


and network expansion capability 
(up to 64 stations) Nimbus can 
meet any educational need. 

Compare the price and perfor- 
mance of Nimbus with any other 
professional microcomputer, and 
you will see why Nimbus is fast 
becoming the natural choice. 

For further information contact 
Research Machines, Mill Street, 
Oxford OX2 OBW. Tel: Oxford 
(0865) 248489 or Sheila Lester on 
(0865)249866. 

'Educational pries for RM Nimbus with single 3.5 720K floppy disk 
(excluding monitor and VAT). 
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Council for Educational 
Technology for the UK 

The national organisation promoting educational 
technology Is also a major publisher In the field of 
Information technology and education. 

Recent subjects Include - Viewdata 

Interactive Video 

Software distribution 

Computer assisted 
learning 

Acomplete list of titles Is available from Joan Welch, 
CET, 3 Devonshire Street, London WIN 2 BA. 

01 6364106. 


RSA 


Teachers' Qualifications In IT 

Diploma In Computer Studies 

for experienced teachers /lecturers who will be teaching computer 
studies up fo A level standard 

Diploma for the Use of Computers In Education 

for experienced feachers/Jecturers who have some basic 
familiarity with computers and who are Interested In the use and 
management of the computer fn assisting teaching and learning 

Modular Diploma In IT 

Development work Is faking place on a scheme which will provide 
a nationally recognised q unification for all feachers/lecturers who 
uselUhfsscheme will be offered on a limited developmental pilot 
basts In 1985 and will go national In 19B6. 

Students' Qualifications in IT 

Computer Literacy and Information Technology •• 

Ideal for anyone who needs a general awareness of the computer 
and Its applications 

More details of these schemes from 

RSA (Section Q, 8 John Adam Street, London WC2N 6EZ 

Telephone 01-930 5115 


Indite informal ton ts a now self-learning package from BBC Publications. BBC 
Kducalion nnii Glly and Guilds of London, designed la provide a basic 
ini reduction Hi Information technology for lioih youno people and adults. The 
course assumes no prior knawlotftio of the suh|ocl. nnd Is suitable lor uau In 
wrandury schools, lurlborcducallon colloaos.iTEC'sand adult education centres 
Ttie packnao consists ol: 

rod 1 ? raurso presonlod by Paul liainoy. Sundays. 4 ,30pm Radio 4 
vnp from flclnlinr I31h, 

2. tvni mid In (uissnltRs containing un udiuxl voinlon of llio progrummas 

3. An Insldu inlunnuliun book. 

4. inside informal Ion computer software for ihoDDC Modal b. 

5. Asscssmanl nnd ceiliricellon by Iha Ctiy end Guilds' ol London Institula 

providing a nailanally recaoniZBd quail llca lien In Ihesublacl. 

Hie total package provides an Invaluable understanding of the world af 
Information ladmology. 

Insldo inform niton: Compulnrc. Communications and People 
CU.SlillUpnrllHUk 11503 2111124 . 

Sot two re i Inc my C12.9& 0 m 21147 4 

Audio Cassotla pack of 2 (Inc VAT) £8.06 0 6&32U9V 7 

fnsfrte information pack containing book, soft ware and cassolies Is available in a 

convenient packagd £2(1.05 (Please add £3.67 for p a p» 

nuc Publications can ha obtained ttjrougli booksellers or direct liom; bra 
liBC Publico lions. I’d 1)0x234, London. SKI ^flt -fa! (qd dnoomii DDv 


AMSTRAO IN EDUCATION + AMSTRAD 
NETWORK SYSTEM 

* Latest Amatrad computer models. 

* Substantial dlacouiK and education software. 

* 1 year free education service contract, • 

* £200 education software primer pack supplied free with etah disc 

system. 

* Amslrsd education software consortium detail a, 

* Amatrad hard disc Bystem - 

* Amslrsd local area network system (for Amatrad, BBC, Aprtcol, IBM micro- 
computer systems). 

Contact THE U.K. AMSTRAD EDUCATION DISTRIBUTORS: 

NORTHERN COMPUTERS LTD.. 

Church! laid Road , FrodBham , Chealre WAS BRD 
Tel: {0928135700 (10 lines). 

, Telex: 266871 (MONREF G) Quote: (UK) 84: CXX123 


Question and 
answer 

Roger Hartley asks why computer-assisted learning 
has yet to realize its potential 


morphology of the organism is . . i )n 

ocllnnc mrh ac . ‘ 


Exploiting the use of computers in 
education is as much a learning exer- 
cise for policy-makers who engineer 
resources as it is for teacher-authors 
who design programs and for the 
students who use them. Any learning 
enterprise assumes motivation from its 
participants and directs its work 
ihrougn forward-looking goals and 
strategies for achieving them. It is also 
advisable to take account of previous 
experience and, above all, to collect 
feedback so that performances can be 
corrected and re-aligned. 

During the past decade, CAL- 
watchcrs in further and higher educa- 
tion can be forgiven for not recogniz- 
ing this learning s f enrio. Tt is true that 
there is now a wider range of interest in 
computer-assisted learning (CAL) 
from a larger number of teachers, and 
that significant advances have occur- 
red in computer hardware and com- 
munications, In the range of available 
software tools, and in our knowledge 
of learning and problem-solving pro- 
cesses. But the amount of CAL in 
current use Is still sparse and far below 
the critical mass needed to make an 
impact on learning; and the materials 
themselves seem no more educational- 
ly advanced than those appearing on 
the PLATO computing system in the 
United Slates during the 1960s, or 
produced during the National De- 
| velopment Programme in CAL 
(NDPCAL) during the 1970s. 

Although there have been a few 
pirouettes, there seems to be no con- 
certed forward movement. These cri-. 
tidsms, however, may be both mis- 
placed and unjust. They assume, for 
example, that CAL as a technique 
could make significant educational 
differences, that the “forward” direc- 
tions are known, and that further and 
higher education have had suffident 
resources to develop theie innova- 
tions. At a time when the University 
Grants Committee and the Computer 
Board are supporting nationally a 
considerable number of projects on 
the innovative uses of computers in 
university teaching and learning, what 
exactly are the practical possibilities 
and polides? 

A main feature of CAL is the range 
and diversity of its applications across 
the curriculum. To some extent these 
reflect the growth of computer applica- 
tions in commerce, industry and the 
administrative services; indeed, the 
same types of software systems are 
often used. For example, databases 
support bibliographic work and under- 
graduate courses in law; and for lan- 
guage teaching there are word-proces- 
sing aids, machines are used in the 
feature analysis of texts, and some 
tutorial work (for example. La Arabic 
or Chinese) uses graphic character 
sets. Graphics is also an important 


cviucnu: uiiu me organism is \ 0r 
setting goals (for example, then find 
out about . . .V The program-user can 
present the facts of the case fanri 
obtain other information, as re 
quired), and then can hold a consul!*! 
tion with MYCIN to considered 
check what was done - for examale 
HOW and WHY particular gSRS 
set. The answers which reference the 
corpus rules selected and the results of 
their application can be followed un 

for mnn> rfotml an/1 fn. ....... ■ . r 


and ambitions of teachers (and slu- corpus rules selected and the results of 

dents) have increased accordingly. * he,r application can be followed up 

The re is the increased processing pow- .more ilelsul and for extension by 

cr, storage capacity and graphics/ pre- asking further WHY/HOW question, 
sentation facilities of microcomputers. Note that the program is different 
with concurrency and window-man- * J rom conventional CAL packages and 

agement systems so that one area of P oes no ! merely select and display 

the display screen can be used for jnformaUon from pre-stored cases, 

graphics illustrations, say, and MYCIN has the capability of working 

another, in parallel, can show data or °uf ,ts decisions and explanations 

tutorial comment. Also, publicity sur- w "? n ,l, cy are required, and for any 

rounding artificial intelligence (AI) patient-case which is in that domain, 

and work in knowledge-based soft- Hence, it contains the elements for 

ware hints at a new generation of CAL instruction, as the user can place 

materials. Thus, on the one hand, problems (that is, cases) and through 

there seems considerable promise but questioning have explanations on how 

on the other (reinforced by the patchy these Gave been solved. However, to 

achievements of educational innova- ° e an effective teacher the range of 

tion) considerable difficulties. user-questions must be widened to 

If CAL is to advance in a systematic include, for example, the justification 

way, some formalisms are clearly re- * or holding the corpus rules in the fint 

quired to underpin the design of its place, ana to adjust the content and 

materials and software tools. In the presentation of replies to a student 

early days of CAL, heavily influenced user’s level of knowledge and previous 

by programmed learning, the domi- experience. These objectives are now 

nant view was behaviounstic. Specify being actively pursued, 

the precise learning objectives, break 
down these behavioural tasks into 

components, sequence them and pro- Other expert systems-like prog- 
duce programmed materials which rams, mQre educational in nature, 

move the student through these pre- exist in electronic fault-finding. The 

stored modules using performance- program SOPHIE places a fault in a 

based decision-rules. Tnis approach, circuit and the student , using a display- 

however, often underplays important e d diagram, can ask for circuit reading! 

characteristics of the student (for ex- to be taken. Hypotheses about faulted 

ample, previous knowledge, particular components can be suggested by the 

viewpoints and styles of learning) and user which the program evaluates by 

tends to be narrow in its educational placing the suggested “fault" In the 

vision. Increasingly, research interest circuit and checking its performance 

has taken a cognitive perspective, against that of the problem circuit, 

considering what is going on in lear- SOPHIE can use this evaluation fadt 

ners heads as they acquire and de- ity to prune its own hypotheses and so 

velop knowledge structures and cogni- provide suggestions and hints to die 

tive skills. learner. Being able to work out the 

How such knowledge can be formal- task (and any faulted task in the 
ly represented, and what processes or circuit) allows the program to support 
procedures can operate on these repre- the learning of individual students In 
sentations and with what effects, have flexible ways, 
been the concern of many workers in One outcome of this type of research 

AI. For example, developing a compu- has been software tools for specifying 

ter-based expert system to undertake and manipulating rule sets. So-called 

medical diagnosis, or to analyse che- expert system shells allow users who 

mical spectra, require techniques for have defined their own knowledge 

obtaining that knowledge from human corpus to implement a program re- 
exports. It has to be represented so latively quickly. At present these tools 

that programmed procedures can impose restrictions on the types of 

undertake the diagnostic or analysis knowledge which con be handled, but 

task and, on inquiry, give some they can nc developed for educational 

account of the working and hence use; also, they demonstrate that, hav- 

some justification for the cone usions fog formalized the knowledge repre* 
drawn, lnc idea is that the human sentations and control procedures, 

operator can use the expert system as a software systems of some generality 

deelsion-maldng aid by putting cases to can be produced. Where rule-sets are 

the program but, through questioning, well established, such as in mathema- 

5 V0 discussion about goals, tics (for example, symbolic algebra, 

methods and conclusions. In these the calculus or statistics), software 

respects, it serves as a teacher. laboratories have been developed. For 

S ° f ^fe' k * 10wn exam P , « « example, the MACSYMA system 

a pr , ogran l which «Uows the user to type In algebraic 
and expressions and to employ a command 

vl. ' nfcct foGs of the set to control mathematical operations 

Krt if which « n act ‘hem. STATLABS 
te a set of about 500 “rules linking 

data conditions (for example, if the continued on page yH 


physical sciences. Similarly, there are 
simulations in biology, decision-mak- 

K xercises in medical diagnosis and 
siness management studies. Also 
reported are mapping aids in geogra- 
phy, logic trainers fo philosophy, soft- 
ware laboratories in symbolic algebra 
and in statistics, and item banks for 
self-checking student-learning as well 
as for more formal assessment. 

Thus, there are plenty of ideas and 
there is no shortage of interest among 
teaching staff. But apart from a small 
number of program exchange 
schemes, such as those at Queen Mary 
.College (engineering) and the Uni- 
versity of Leeds (chemistry), develop- 
ments have been local and small-scale. 
More importantly, they run into four 
major problems: resources of time or 
manpower, as these developments 
cannot count on research money for 
support; determining and formalizing 
design principles for developing effec- 
tive Instructional programs: thelack of 
software tools and shells which can be 
used by teachers for CAL develop- 
ment; and the limited number of 
case-studies which provide guidance 
through their evaluative data and 
accounts of how CAL techniques have 
been assimilated within teaching 
courses. Also, the truth is that stan- 
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<<You were warned never to open your Macintosh!”, a cartoon by 
Eldon Dedini In A Much, Much Belter World (Microsoft, £6.95). 


continued from page vl 

also permit users, through a stylized 
vocabulary, to generate or provide 
samples of data and have statistical 
operations and analyses undertaken. 

Of course, the teacher has to design 
exercises and have supporting work- 
sheets before these can be used as 
educational tools, but work from AI is 
starting to provide support systems 
alsq. Tnere is a "planning advisor” that 
works the MACSYMA, interpreting 
“plan-goals” from the users' responses 
and pointing out misconceptions when 
inconsistencies arise. Providing on- 
line help systems which monitor the 
user wnen working with software 
laboratories or tools (for example, 
database or modelling systems) is also 
an active research component of the 
European Strategic Programme of 
Research and Development in IT 
(ESPRIT). Again, the nim is to pro- 
vide knowledge-based support for the 
student to manage his own learning 
more efficiently. The Help system 
points out potential catastrophic 
errors, coaches out detected miscon- 
ceptions, and provides question- 
answering facilities. 

A criticism of these techniques, even 
as lines of research, is that they require 
large resources of computing nnd ex- 
pertise which make them impractical 
or uneconomic for day-to-day work, 
particularly in education. This need 
not be so. From large development or 
demonstrator projects, smaller ver- 
sions of the materials can often be 
produced for more widely used com- 
puting systems. Also, knowlcdgc- 
based software can interlink with con- 
ventional types of teaching programs. 
At Leeds, in teaching applications of 
mathematics In the biological sciences, 
we have developed computer-based 
problems which the student answers at 
the terminal. For support, a command 
vocabulary allows the user to break the 


problem into stages or smaller steps, 
and to retrieve pre-stored information 
on goals, methods and errors. This is 
done by typing sequences of questions 
such as WHY do that, HOW do ... , 
WHY is WRONG, or by asking for 


facts about particular concepts, or 
referring to a file of heuristics when in 
difficulties. The aim is to encourage 


the student to consider the process of 
solution, and by using minimum help 
and reworking similar or contrasting 
problems, to appreciate those features 
which cause a change in strategy. 

To help student learning, there is 
also a supporting bank of diagnostic 
questions and tutorial programs to 
illustrate concepts and to correct mis- 
conceptions. We are now building a 
knowledge-based “advisor" which 
gives guidance on the choice of ma- 
terials, the degree and type of support, 
and provides cautionary notes. The 
program develops a student model (of 
knowledge, performance and errors), 
knows the knowledge demands of the 
questions, and so gives its “advice" 
after first deciding on its educational 
policies. These might consolidate or i 
extend student knowledge, coach out 
errors, or recommend that particular 
diagnostic items be taken. 

Research in knowledge -based sys- 
tems is thus providing Ideas, techni- 
ques and software tools which can be 
adapted to benefit learning in ways 
that provide advice and support to the 
student’s own endeavours. All this 
should help the development of cogni- 
tive skills such as investigation, prob- 
lem-solving and decision-making. 

Such innovations in CAL require 
significant resources and argue for a 
concerted effort in the subject disci- 
plines; and this applies right across 
institutions. Any one college or uni- 
versity is unlikely to command suffi- 
cient funding or matching expertise to 


produce a critical mass, of the various 
types of materials at the required rule. 

To make headway, longer- term objec- 
tives have to be defined and priorities 
established, reasonably sized demon- 
strator projects should be set up for 
proper evaluation, and there has to be 
the development of supporting soft- 
ware tools. Without this level of effort 
and overall coordination (with ade- 
quate teams of rcscarch/dcvclopment 
staff), progress will be disappointing. 

These features more closely resem- 
ble the NDPCAL of the I970sthan the 
current UGCVComputcr Board initia- 
tive. In NDPCAL, projects had to 
involve collaboration (and transfer of 
materials) between institutions; there 
had to be matched funding/rcsourccs; 
and emphasis was placed on the assi- 
milation (and evaluation) of materials 
in the classroom. The latest initiative, 
however, does emphasize the idea of 
the workstation. The microcomputer 
.is not merely a time-window allowing 
the student to look at a program. 
Through the additional processing 
power, storage capacity and concur- 
rency/windowing capabilities of cur- 
rent machines, Tiowever, the micro- 
computer can become a study area. 
Tools (such as databases and software 
laboratories) and materials (item | 
banks, graphics illustrations, know- 
ledge-based advisors, and small expert 
systems) can be developed for the 
learner; and networking and moil/ 
bulletin board systems can help the 
exchange of views and materials be- 
tween students and staff, so that 
learning becomes a more cooperative 
enterprise. 

History shows that NDPCAL had 
only a temporary effect and few will 
remember it now. At the end of its 
funding, it left no mechanism for 
distributing software, and few re- 
sources (always seriously underesti- 
mated) for program documentation, 
maintenance and refurbishment. 
Some universities (for example, 
Leeds, Queen Mary College, and 


NEW TECHNOLOGY TITLES /ff y\ 

from Longman for FEU wCv 

Computers In Business Education r— , 

0582 26844 3 £2-95 U 

CNClnFHE n • 

0582 17354 X £2.95 U I 

CAD/CAM: an FE Staff Awareness Programme 
0582173558’ 22.95 U \ 

Computer Aided Profiling i— i ! 

0582173299 £2.95 U ! 

also, from a York University conference : 

Microelectronics lor All by Bob Campbell ! 

and Robin Millar r-i 

0582172950 u 

To order, tick the appropriate box(es) and send this advert 

Longman Resources Unit, 62 Hallfield Road, York Y03 7XQ. 

Longman ^ 

Information and Communication 
Technologies 

NEW WORKING PAPER SERIES 

Professor William H Melody, Director of the ESRC's Programme on 
Information and Communication Technologies, announces a working 
paper series on issues relating to the new ESRC Initiative. 

Papers will be designed to raise Issues for focussed discussion and to 
assist in the formulation of new Interdisciplinary research programmes. 
Working paper no 1 will be published In November 1985. 

lEnqulries to Professor Melody at ESRC, 1 Temple Avenue, 

I London EC4Y 0BD [Irom January 1986: 160 Great Portland 
! Street, London WIN 6DT] 


Surrey) did provide resources to sup- 
port CAL, but these have hardly been 
enough to keep up with the quickening 
pace of research and developments. 
Hence, the latest funding for the use of 
computers in teaching/learning will be 
very much appreciated. But universi- 
ties have had to react hastily; hopefully 
they will now develop coordinated 
•. support policies within i nsliiu t ions and 
encourage subject domains (such as 
engineering and medicine) to pool 
resources and collaborate nationwide 
fo a defined programme of work. This 
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practicalities of the present, but the 
other should point to the future. It Is 
difficult to keep the balance; get it 
wrong and we do- the splits - a 
dangerous manoeuvre that could leave 
us both immobilized and unproduc- 
tiye. _ 

Roger Hartley is director of die Compu- 
ter Based Learning Unit at the Universi- 
ty of Leeds. 
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■ROBOT VEHICLE— 

TTtEKKER la a tiauroom rotohe vehicle which may to 
entirely controllers by your BBC MODEL B computer 
TRBOUH chi do thing* besides moving and 
drawing and la supplied with over 30 apprtcationa, 
which are both real-HIa end educational 
TREXKKR Is supplied with a COMPREHENSIVE 
SUPPORT PACK. 

.BiBSSSSSSw 

1 Iran me Path MO ASBEMBiV ■ uippuwl itefrbuia 

TRUCKER la 4ie robot Featured in llte forthcoming 
rtv SCHOOLS aanea 'THE MICRO AT WOfV<"_ 

FOR USE WITH THE BBC MICRO 

FROM: 

Chvyd Technics Limited, 

Antelope Industrial Estate, Rhydymwyn, 

Mold, Clwyd. Teh (03S2S3) 781. 
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Books from the IEE 



INTEGRATED PROJECT SUPPORT ENVIRONMENTS 

Edited by J. A. McDermld 

ThiB volume c°n to lns the fromApriMOlh to April 

supporting large scale software on e^Ujols The purpose of an IPSE Is to 

conventional operating systems and stand alons oois^ ne p p particular 

provide an infrastructure which stores b\\ the ^fofo^n "JJS® ^ 

project, or projects, a, ? d J w ^ ic ^ and the USA. The bulk of 

The conference Included papers from ^ra . . which are in use In 

the papers described IPSEs which are under ^n^onics DSEE which is a 
research laboratories. The book c0 ' ,er ®*^ n oilo Domain computers. Gadar, Flex, 
commercially availableproduct running on i Ap { which are not yet In 

SMALLTALK and MENTOR are fP ar| me^^ 

widespread use but which are being used outs da the r ceveiop^ numbBr of 

ASPECT and ECLIPSE are A [ vey - f und ®^®^ a .^^ s r P|®^ newarid existing tools, 
topics including making IPSEs ! ? * DDOrt ing 8 the use of formal specification 

MULE and SPRACare v,r o^^ en *®l°L BLJ ^g5 |i n Q 0mn iercial data processing Is 
methods. An IPSE produced by BfS for us [h6 US0 of , KBS 

described. Other papers descr.be^r^raspwjteoMH^ ^ A|v0y projec[ 

techniques and fast prototyping. The book future generations of IPSE. . 

which has been investigating the requirements for future gen 

216pp.. 229 x 148mm.. Casebound 
ISBN 0 88341 050 2,1986 
IEE Software Engineering series number i 
UK £20.00. elsewhere £23.00 


GUIDELINES FOR THE DOCUMENTATION OF SOFTWARE IN 
INDUSTRIAL COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

Good documentation Isa vilal and integral component of any successful computer 
system. All too often systems have failed to meet original requirements, have 
proved difficult to use or have been incapable of adaptation to meet changed 
requirements. Often the root cause of this can be traced to the poor quality of the 

documentation, or even to ite total absence. 

Until now, there has been no adequate substitute for experience In knowing what 
are the essentials of satisfactory computer-system documentation. This la why the 
IEE has taken the lead In publishing these guidelines. They offer the knowledge and 
experience of a team of industrial computer specialists, distilled into a very readable 
document. The friendly, tutorial style of this publication makes it eminently suitable 
for the first-time computer user. However, it also contains a wealth of information 
and advice for all who specify, acquire, operate or maintain Industrial computer 
systems and will appeal equally to experienced users. Suppliers will also find it 

1 "'Th^docu mo nta lio n that will be required at each stage of a project. Irom Initial 
user's requirements to operation and maintenance, is covered. The Importance of 
formal agreements between user and supplier and of rigorous control of changes is 
stressed. 

in short, the guidelines will assist the reader to obtain the optimum 
documentation fora system at reasonable cost. More importantly, they will enable 
him to obtain a system which meets all requirements, can be profitably operated to 
Its full potential and can be enhanced and developed to meet future needs. 
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Occupational 

suggestions 


Richard Firth looks at the rapidly changing 
face of careers advisory services 


Many rc a tie is of this article will them- 
selves have used the careers advisory 
service within their higher education 
institution when they were students. 
They will probably have made their 
first contact quite lutein their courses- 
perhaps as late as their final year. It 
may well have involved an hour's 
interview with a careers adviser fol- 
lowed by y quick tour of the informa- 
tion room to point out the various 
other facilities offered by the service - 
information booklets, careers and 
postgraduate course material, em- 
ployer hrochurcs, and vacancy in- 
formation. 

The careers adviser in this tradition- 
al setting aimed, in one or two inter- 
views, In provide the student with 
sufficient iid vice and information to 
enable him or her to obtain a job, 
simply by “matching" the student to 
the job market and suggesting possible 
occupations. This, indeed, is certainly 
still a valid approach, particularly 
where students have clear ideas of 
wliat they wish to do. However, re- 
latively few students arc in this fortun- 
ate position. Instead, they sec n world 
in which employment after graduation 
is less and less preordained by their 
degree subject, is no longer assured 
and, even when obtained, is not 

S iaranteed for life. Some realize that 
cy may have to chance jobs several 
times during their working lives, In the 
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first c- Ml I- ring the pusl-giailualiiHl 
world, iind .mn them with t tic ability I" 
o»pc wiih change at any lime; in (lie 
future. I fere.' in Newcastle, we are 
hoping r»» extend our wnrk in this area 
in cover students nn mosi degree 
onuses over (he next 12 months. 

This new approach makes demands 
nl services quite different from those 
of the traditional approach It requires 
u clear and consistent philosophy and 
an acceptance of an agreed “model" of 


absence of readily -available vacation 
work, or the opportunity to take a 
“yenr-our" between school and uni- 
versity, most have little experience of 
the world of work and whai to expect 
in a job. 

Within ihe past ten years, therefore, 
most services have gradually been 
moving away from this traditional, 
interview-led’ approach. Most now 
have a more open -access system where 
students arc encouraged to make use 
of the many facilities offered by the 
service early in their courses and are 
given cosier access ta careers advisers 
and information staff so that, by the 
time they seek un in-depth consulta- 
tion, they have amassed sufficient data 
to mukc the event more meaningful. 

Many services have gone consider- 
ably further. To try to meet this 
changed situation, careers advisers arc 
beginning to use a new approach which 
is often termed "careers education". 
Using planned series of presentations, 
group exercises, individual exercises 
and workshops, together with indi- 
vidual consultations whenever neces- 
sary, careers advisers aim to meet 
students cnrly In their courses and 
gradually help them step-by-step to 
explore themselves, the world of work, 
and the relationship between the two; 
and only then to attempt the “match- 
ing" step. This approach should enable 
students to make a better choice when 


the stcp-hy-sicp careers decision pro- 
cess right across the service. It requires 
that students and academic staff are 
made aware of all the facilities the 
service has to offer and when these 
should appropriately be used. This can 
he achieved by maintaining high stan- 
dards of publicity and of reception of 


Liverpool decided to investigate the 
possible use of computers to undertake 
Ihe task of "matching'' the student's 


students when they seek help in the 
information room. Above all, it re- 
quires far more resources than services 
can muster, unless much of the work 
can be undertaken by students them- 
selves, without the involvement of 
careers staff. This is where the compu- 
ter has made a big impact. 

The first computer-aided careers 

S juidance tools designed specifically 
or graduates were GRADSCOPE 
and CASCAID-HE. In the mid-1970s, 
a group of careers advisers headed by 
Peter Deary at the University of 
Liverpool decided to investigate the 
possible use of computers to undertake 
(he task of "matching" the student's 
degree dcscipline, personal prefer- 
ences and apparent strengths and 
weaknesses, on the one hand, with the 
requirements of the job market on the 
other; and of coming up with appropri- 
ate occupational suggestions. Thus, 
the Graduate Surveyoy Computer of 
Occupations after Personal Evaluation 
(GRADSCOPE) was born. Its de- 
velopment was undertaken by Linda 
Wilson, initially as a PhD student at 
the University of Aston and later as a 
research associate at the University of 
Manchester. GRADSCOPE began 
operation in 1979 on a mainframe 
computer in what we now call the 
“batch" version. 

At about the same time, Chris Lillie 
and Frank Slater at Leicester 
Polytechnic were collaborating with 
David Pollard of Leicestershire Coun- 
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called CASCAID-HE. This became J 
available, again In a “batch" main- | 
frame version, in 1980. <5 

Both GRADSCOPE and CASC- t 
AID-HE require students to complete I 
a paper and pencil questionnaire ? 
which asks them to indicate which of 0 
many features- work activities, oppor- & 
tunity to use various skills, work I 
environment, rewards, and so on - ^ 
they would like to see present In, or | 
absent from, their eventual occupa- * 
tions. Completed questionnaires are I 
sent off to be processed, lists of I 
occupational suggestions are then 
posted back anaT some days later, 
these are made available to the stu- 
dents. 

GRADSCOPE and CASCAID-HE 
continue to be used widely in higher 
education In this “batch" mode. But 
I with the advent of microcomputers 
such os the Commodore Pet, Apple 
I and Superbrain, it was natural tnat 
“interactive" microcomputer versions 
should be developed to bring both 
systems into individual careers services 
at reasonable cost. In the “interactive" 
versions, students are able either to 
complete the paper and pencil ques- 
tionnaire and then feed their own data 
Into the computer or to carry out the 
whole process immediately on the 
microcomputer. (In Newcastle we 
strongly prefer the former method, 
bwause It allows the 6tudent time to 
think about the questions and removes 
the possible distraction of coping with 
the keyboard.) Within minutes stu- 
dents are presented with several occu- 
pational suggestions, plus brief re- 
sumes of potential occupations. 

Furthermore, students can check 
J*™ occupational suggestion against 
mmr input to see where matches and 
mismatches occur, thereby detecting 
areas of conflict between their aspira- 

tinne dfiri Ska a..a! 1 ^Li. I _ ■ M * _• 


tions and the available Jobs. Finally, 
they can modify their Inputs to see 
what effect this will have. 

As new microcomputers have come 
°. n t0 *he market, interactive" ver- 
,to ,n* of GRADSCOPE have been 

mK° h f0r A P rS,rius - Acr Apricot, 
IBM personal computer, DEC Rain- 
bow and the BBC micro, the PRIME 
minicomputer and a number of differ 
rent mainframe computers. Similar 
new versions of 'CASCAID-HE have 

niton nrmli nJ ut_. 


nffer III students in some 90 institu- 
tions. . . 

During the past five im both 
GRADSCOPE and CASCAID-HE 
have proved popular with students and 
with the majority of careers advisers, 
although the latter vary in thccxtenlto 
which they wish to control access to 
these systems, to monitor the results 
and to interpret them to student users. 
Most careers advisers, however, seem 
to find the completion of the question- 
naire a useful learning exercise in its 


producing a more informed discussion 
at interview. Inevitably, a number of 
doubts have been voiced - about the 
nature of the questions on the ques- 
tionnaire, the styles of presentation of 
the suggestions, and tnc “matching" 
logics. However, as far as I am aware, 
nobody has argued that students are 


owever, as far as I am aware, 


deterred by computers. After occa- 
sionally experiencing a few minutes 
stage fright if they have never before 
used a computer, students take to the 
computer and work happily with it. 
Indeed, the introduction of “interac- 
tive” GRADSCOPE at Newcastle led 
to a three-fold increase in usage as 
compared with the "batch" version. 

A number of other computer-based 
packages aimed at different steps with- 
in the careers process have been 
developed within the higher education 
sector. To aid decision-making, the 
Brunei University Decision Analysis 
Unit (now based at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science) 
developed SELSTRA - a program 
designed to help students evaluate 
alternative strategies in a logical way. 

More recently, a number of prog- 
rams have been written to help stu- 
dents to obtain lists of employers and 
even of vacancies likely to match their 


individual requirements. Using the 
employer database of the Register of 
Graduate Employment and Training 
(ROGET), the official compendium 0 ? 
the Association of Qraduate Careers 



Advisory Services (AGCAS), a system 
entitled GRADDEX was developed. 
This allows students to feed In their 
degree discipline, the type of work and 

tvnp. nr pmnlm/nr J _ 


GRADDEX then produces a list of 
employers plus ROGET reference 
numbers for further investigation. 
Attempts have also been made to 
extend GRADDEX by attaching 
vacancy information to the employer 
database. However, It is in individual 
services that the greatest strides in this 
area have been made. For a number of 
years, some services have coded all 
tnroming vacancy Information and fed 
this into their computers, enabling 
students to be provided with tailor- 
made li$ts of vacancies. 

Most comprehensive and ambitious 
of all, however, was the concept of the 
Computer-Aided Careers Guidance 
^ n M CACGS) In December 1980, 
AGCAS (the umbrella organization 
linking all careers services in higher 
education doing a vast amount of very 
usefril collaborative work), formed a 

Wnrinnn narin I n ...^i. . . ■ . 
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wjll be undertaken by a consortium 
consisting of the University of London 
Careers Advisory Service. Queen 
Mary College, London (whose ICL 
mainframe computer will provide the 
central computing facilities), and the 
computing nrai SCICON Ltd. 

CACGS will contain systems which 
can be used separately or sequentially 
to help students at whatever stage they 
have reached in the long “careen 
education" process: to explore them- 
selves in terras of skills/abilities, in- 
terests and values; to explore occupa- 
tions and courses and relate them to 
•their personal requirements; and, 
finally, to access databases of em- 
ployers and vacancies. Although some 
versions of CACGS will be designed 
from scratch, others will presumably 
draw on the wide experience of operat- 
ing GRADSCOPE and CASCAID- 
HE. and the databases built up as pan 
of these systems; on the experiment! 
carried out with SELSTTIA and 
GRADDEX; and on the databases 
compiled by ROGET and, possibly, 
other commercial organizations - for 
example, the Careers Research Bnd 
Advisory Centre’s database of post- 
graduate courses. 

We must not think, however, that 
CACGS will be the only programme »o 
be used in thc careers service of the 
future. GRADSCOPE and CASC- 
AID-HE will continue to be used 
widely for a number of years, until all 
careers services arc able to afford to 
adopt CACGS. In addition, as in any 
administrative unit, computers have 
already been used in careers servicesas 
word-processors and for the collection 
of data, notably the onerous task ol 
collecting first destination statistic! on 
graduates for the Universities Statistic- 
al Record. However, the area of 
careers work in which the computer 
has made least impact so far is in 
coping with thc ever-increasing supply 
of literature on careers, employers and 
courses which flows daily into our 
services. This has all to bc presented in 
an attractive way for student refer- 
ence, indexed and regularly updated. 
In what is essentially a stock control 
problem, computers con surely bo of 
considerable assistance to us, and we 
should endeavour to develop suitable 
management systems. First steps along 
this road have recently been taken by 
thc AGCAS careers information sub- 
committee which has compiled a data- 
bank of careers material. 

Students entering a careers service 
of the 1990s will see a different picture 
from that which most readers saw In 
their day. There will be many compu- 
ter screens, possibly showing a “Can 1 
help you?" message or perhaps adver- 
tising the week’s range of events and 
talks. The student will be able quite 
simply to access a range of faciliues, 
ranging from a library index and lists or 
local contacts in various career areas, 
to lists of vacancies or a chosen module 
of CACGS; and to work on the 
machine for a few minutes or hours as 
desired. 

Does this mean that careers advis- 
ers, information and support staff will 
be absent from the information roomr 
No. Quite the opposite. While one-to- 
one Interviews will remain the core of 
our work, they will hopefully reduce in 
number and will have changed frorn 
the traditional first contact with the 
service to an occasion when the stu- 
dent needing help can, with the gui- 
dance of the adviser, draw together tne 
strands of the “careers education 
process and construct a plan of 
This will only be achieved if staff mu 
far more with students and, in running 
talks and workshops, in helping stu- 
dents to make full use of computer- 
aided guidance systems and other 
information sources and in being on 
hand, if only briefly, to discuss with 
students their individual needs ano 
problems, we enable them to realize 


fidently into the world of w ork. 
Richard Firth is a careers adviser at die 
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BOOKS 

Limits of 

leadership 

charisma 

Max Weber and German Politics 1890- 
1920 

hj Wolfgang J . Mom msen 
translated by Michael S. Steinberg 
University of Chicago Press. £47.50 
ISBN 0226 53397 2 

A book has to bc rather special before 
il merits translation into another lan- 
niage fully quarter of a century after 
the original publication. Mommsen's 
study of Max Weber’s political sociolo- 
gy is precisely such a volume. It is 
worth every penny of thc seemingly 
outrageous sterling price. 

Mommsen’s, magnum opus initiated 
a heated controversy when il appeared 
in Germany in 1959. Postwar Webe- 
rian scholars had tended to see in 
Weber's political sociology a network 
of value-tree concepts ana ideal-types 
that were timeless and universally 
applicable to thc study of social rela- 
tionships. In other words they sought 
to interpret Weber’s political ideas oy 
reference to his theoretical writings. 
This interpretation was in step with the 
general intellectual climate of the 
Federal Republic during thc fifties. 
Weber was an explicit critic of Wilhcl- 
mine Germany and his writings could 
bc used to justify thc newly restored 
nariiamentarianism. Moreover, he 
nad been influential in framing thc 
Weimar Constitution, so could legiti- 
mately be hailed as a “founding father" 
of German democracy. Mommsen’s 
scrupulously researched study located 
Weber's political theory firmly in its 
historical context and almost single- 
handedly overthrew this orthodoxy. 

His argument, though by now wide- 
ly accepted in Germany and else- 


where, retains thc ability to shock in its 
candour. Weber is cast as pnrt elitist, 

K art nationalist, and part liberal. 

lommsen is shrewd enough to con- 
cede that these elements can bc fused 
in different ways - and that it is 
impossible to classify his nusiiion in 
terms of contemporary political maps. 
But, as Mommsen demonstrates con- 
vincingly, the mature Weber arrived at 
a model for a plebiscitary leadership 
democracy which “helped, if only 
marginally, to make the German peo- 
ple receptive to support of a leader, 
and to that extent to Adolf Hiltcr". 
Only thc charismatic and gifted politi- 
cian with a calling could resist the 
universal process 01 bureaucratization 
that, in Weber’s eyes, threatened mod- 
ern industrial societies. This alone 
would uphold thc virtues of individual 
freedom in states dominated by party 
machines, corporate bureaucracy, ana 
narrow interest -group politics, in this 
way Weber sought to reconcile the 
opposite extremes of rational legal rule 
via a formal state apparatus, and 
charismatic leadership rooted in per- 
sonal qualities, legitimated by periodic 
balloting of the populace. 

Given Webers insistence on the 
separation of fact and value - science 
and politics - this was a dangerous 
compromise. Weber's radical agnos- 
ticism regarding values prevented him 
from distinguishing netween thc 
genuine charisma of politicians with a 
vocation, dedicated to thc pursuit of 
democratic values on behalf of thc 
electorate, and thc uppeul of dema- 
gogues to thc lower instincts and emo- 
tions of the masses. As thc German 
people were tragically to learn, politic- 
al concepts can bc tom from their 
original frameworks and meanings, 
ana take forms quite different to those 
intended by their creators. Weber, for 
all his genius, failed to sec the limits of 
charisma and how it could bc misused. 

In arriving at these conclusions 
Mommsen only occasionally over- 
states his case. Weber did describe 


on rcliviuii urc ail example) owe little 
or nothing to Weber’s personal cir- 
cumstances or his immediate political 


context. Anil only those familiar with 
Mommsen’s work elsewhere will 
understand his brief but determined - 
and in my view unjustified - attempt to 
assimilate Weber’s idcal-iypival 
methodology tolhc“hrilliarit outlines" 
of historical development sketched hv 
Knrl Marx. 

But these are minor disagreements 
with an account that lias stood the (esi 
of time remarkahly well Nothing in 
the research undertaken during the 
oast twenty-five years suggests that 
Mommsen's general conclusions are 
unwarranted. With hindsight we can 
also see that these have often been 
misrc presented. Far from holding We- 
ber personally responsible for the rise 
of National Socialism, as has often 
been claimed, Mommsen repeatedly 
states his conviction that, had Weber 
lived to see thc abuse of Weimar 
institutions at thc hands of thc Nazis, 
he would have been appalled at this 
denial of thc ethic of responsibility. 
Weber demanded of nil politicans that 
they account rationally for their mo- 
tives and for all possible consequences 
of their actions. Ironically, he did not 
anticipate his own notion of plcbiscit- 


himself as a class-conscious bourgeois 
but it is stretching thc point to claim 
that his study of religion and the rise of 


politican. 

In a useful afterword Mommsen 
surveys most aspects of thc debate 
initiated by his book. Thc emphasis is 
oti German literature but un English 
readership will recognize thc issues. Is 
it valid to treat Weber’s theoretical and 
practicalpolitical positions as a unified 
whole? Or, more generally, can scien- 
ce and politics be cleanly separated? 
Weber wrestled with Inis problem 
almost uninterrupted for most of his 
intellectual life. Mommsen's excellent 
scholarship, finally available in a com- 
mendable translation, probably takes 
us as close as we can ever come to an 
understanding of his subject's motives 
in pursuing this particular obsession. 


capitalism was an attempt to revitalize 
bourgeois-puritanical consciousness in 
contemporary Germany. Great 
chunks of his scholarship (thc writing:. 


Gordon Marshall 

Dr marshall is lecturer in sociology at 
the University of Essex. 


Where 
the bee 
sucks 

Private Vices, Public Benefits: Bernard 
Maiidevilk>*ssuciul and political 
thought 

hy M. M. Goldsmith 
Cambridge Univcisiiv Press, £20.0(1 
ISBN 0521 300363 

Wliat prompted Rernm-d Mandcvillc, 
an immigrant Dutch physician of Cal- 
vinist origins, to publish in early 18th- 
century England a spirited defence of 
vice? Professor Maurice Goldsmith, in 
this new essay in the Cambridge “Ideas 
in Context'’ scries, draws attention to 
the extent to which the fashionable 
English moralists of the lime were 
going on and on about virtue. They 
ukcdlo compHrc thc kingdom ihul had 
emerged from thc Revolutionary Set- 
tlement of 1689 to the republic of 
ancient Rome, and they argued (hat 
modern Englnnd needed thc same 
public spirit and upright conduct in its 
citizens. 

Montesquieu had argued that no 
monarchy had need of “republican 
virtue” since honour served tnc snmc 
social purpose. In The Fable of the 
Dees Mandcvillc simply went further, 
making the shocking suggestion that 
vice was equally conducive to the 
public advantage. For vice, he main- 
tained, was the driving force of the 
economy. The vanity of women made 
them demand more and better clo- 
thing, and this kept thc textile industry 
active together with wholesalers and 
retailers of the trade. The greed of men 
made them demand ever greater re- 
finement in their food and drink, and 
this was what made work for farmers 
and vintners. The avarice of merchants 
was what prompted them to risk (heir 
capital and this provided the invest- 
ment which industry needed to thrive. 
Even the dishonesty of thieves was 
useful in creating work for locksmiths 
and guards. 


Mandcvillc argued that men could 
not ding to ilicir virtue or innocence 
and hope for the comforts of life. Such 
things as luxury, wealth and power 
were the products of vice. Like Mon- 
tesquieu, Mandevillc claimed lli.ll a 
virtuous people wuiild not tin much; 
they would be fiugal, public-spirited 
anil went; they would languish in 
inactivity. On thc other hand, a vicious 
people, greedy for more and more 
private sal is faction, would be active. 
Industrious, adventurous and enter- 
prising; (heir economy would in con- 
sequence he vigorous and prosperous. 

It was not that Mandcvillc relied on 
naked vice. He saw thc need for it to bc 
decently veiled. As Professor Gold- 
smith points out, lie regarded thc 
apparent virtues ns useful and benefi- 
cial to human beings in their pursuit of 
happiness. Seeking thc approbation of 
others enabled humans to be formed 
into large, interdependent organiza- 
tions. Tneir real pleasures, the grati- 
fications they actually pursued hut 
which were often denigrated into 
vices, were thereby increased. Real 
virtue was very rare and not beneficial 
to humanity; false virtue was common, 
hypocritical hut beneficial. 

Professor Goldsmith ends his study 
with thc suggestion that Mandcville 
marie a contribution to thc "spirit of 
capitalism". Voltaire, who relished 
Mandcvillc 's cynicism and encouraged 
his mistress, Madame du Chfttclct, to 
translate the Fable of the Dees into 
French, was inclined at first to take the 
same view, but he had second 
thoughts; and while he never ceased to 
applaud Mandevillc's attack on thc 
aristocratic ethos, he came to consider 
him a decidedly subversive. friend of 
the bourgeois interest. Voltaire would 
not have agreed that Mandeville did 
anything to legitimate capitalism. He 
saw him rather as an inverted puritan, 
who could well bring thc sacred right to 
property into disrepute. 


Maurice Cranston 


Maurice Cranston Is professor emeritus 
of political science ar the London 
School of Economics. 


A change 
of political 
direction 

Liberalism and its Challengers: FDR to 
Reagan 

by Alonzo L. Hamby 

Oxford University Press, £28.50 and 

£10.95 

ISBN 019 503418 X an d 5034 19 8 

Postmortems on American liberalism 
are currently flooding from thc press- 
es, and it is not hard to see why. By thc 
mid seventies it was apparent that the 
conditions which for a generation or 
more had underpinned public policy in 
the United States had undergone 
radical alteration. Postwar economic 
growth had secured and extended the 
reforming impulse of thc depression- 
bora New Deal and even Republican 
presidents accepted the main outlines 
of Roosevelt’s legacy, albeit with fre- 

3 item murmurs of protest from the 
ght wing of the party. Federal spend- 
ing was after all affordable and be- 
sides, the political costs of withdrawal 
of social benefits, federal grants and 
other disbursements from the Treas- 
ury were too obvious to contemplate, 
rtte recession of the seventies chal- 
lenged the optimistic assumptions of 
liberal reformism. Inflation rose, 
federal deficits soared, while the finan- 
cial burdens of the federal govern- 
ment, assumed in more prosperous 
limes, continued their Inexorable up- 
ward path. Liberalism, if by that we 
mean the loose bundle of policies and 
attitudes associated with post-New 
Deal bureaucratic welfarism, had play- 
ed itself out. 

In foreign policy Vietnam exposed 
me unacceptable face of the liberal 
Loeallsin stemming from Woodrow 
Wilson s crusade to make the world 
democracy, through the Atlan- 
ta fbe Truman Doctrine and 

lSvj ' “‘ 5era l internationalism now 
IXp^ed suspiciously like old fashioned 
On the other hand, liber- 
«»m had apparently done, nothing to 
1 7^ growing power of the Sdviet 

n, leaving ample opportunity for 
s to seize the initiative. 




The result is that on both thc foreign 
and domestic fronts liberalism is less a 
coherent and viable political position 
than the name for an absence in the 
American political spectrum. In so far 
as thc Democratic Party has been the 
major vehicle for liberal public policy , 
its present disarray is eloquent testi- 
mony to thc exhaustion of liberalism. 
As Alonzo Hamby remarks, the pres- 
idency of Ronald Reagan marks "the 
terminal point of a well-defined period 


in our political history." 

Professor Hamby offers essentially a 
politick! history of the United States 
from the thirties to the present, 
couched in the form of extended 
biographical essays on presidents and 
other notables such as Robert Taft, 
Joseph McCarthy, Martin Luther 
King, and Robert Kennedy. To his 
main rheme of the development and 
exhaustion of liberalism he adds a 
concern with a nature of political 
'leadership. His choice of this theme 
rests on two convictions: "that our 
history is profoundly affected by the 
style and character of our political 
leaders, and that they In turn must 
exercize their leadership inside the 
limits of a broad, deeply felt Amerusn 
consensus if they are to be effective. 
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Leadership is a notoriously tncky term 
and Hamby has not attempted to get 
too technical about if. At bottom, ne 


100 lecnmwii — 

suggests, “the first essential of succcss- 
fulpolitical leadership remained an 
ability 10 perceive the dominant needs 
of an era and to align oneself with 
them n 

Judged by this somewhat impress- 
ionistic standard, Roosevelt emerges 
as a great leader because he recog- 
nized7 however imperfectly, that the 
country needed a change of direction. 
The careers of senatorial eM serw tivcs 
Robert Taft and Joseph McCarthy 
demonstrated the futibty of a “ ac ^! I ?8 
the new consensus from the rigm 
while those of Eisenhower and Nixon 
displayed “the tactical wisdom or 
Sramodation." Lyndon Johnson 
adopted the legacy of Roosevelt and 
Kennedy but pushed it to excess with 
disastrous results, effectively uoder- 

S the ronse^usuponwhicbthe 

legacy was built. MaranLufoerKing 
career showed that it was possible for 


"a determined and resourceful agita- 
tor-leader to operate on the fringes of 
the national consensus, so long as bis ■ 
purpose was to pull it to the left." 

In all this Hamby shows a mastery of 
his sources, great attention to detail, a 
fluent pen. and balanced judgement. 
This is. in short, a highly professional 
job, the work of 0 liberal-minded 
historian who, one can take it, laments 
the exhaustion of liberalism but is 
enough of a realist to recognize that for 
thc moment it has had its day. There is, 
however, something peculiarly un- 
satisfying in his approach. For one 
thing, much of the material is familiar. 
This view from the top will present few 
surprises to readers inured to presiden- 
tial history, and Hamby’s thesis about 
liberalism yields few novel Insights. A 
second problem is that his loosely 
formulated conception of leadership 
often reduces his commentaries on 
individuals to a matter of chalking up 
pluses and minuses along a scale set by 
the leadership qualities of Franklin 
Roosevelt. On occasions Hambv 
comes across as a stern, if commend- 
ably fair-minded schoolmaster. For all 
the space given to the impact of the 
media on the character of political 
leadership and partisan competition 
there is only incidental treatment of 
structural changes within the economy 
and the bureaucracy which affected 
the operations of the federal govern- 
ment. Thirdly, one would like to know 
more about the American “consensus 
which Hamby and many historians 
before him have invoked. How deep 
does it go? Js it imposed on the 
American people from above, as some 
have argued, and if so by whom and via 
which mechanisms? In all these re- 
spects Hamby leaves important ques- 
uons unanswered. 

For those who come to recent Amer- 
ican history with little prior knowledge 
Hamby will be an Intelligent and often 
illuminating guide to major figures and 
political trends. Others will regret that 
the journey through his pages does not 
lead to a m ore exciting destination. 

Richard Crockatt 

Dr Crockatt Is lecturer in history at die 
University of East Anglia. 
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NEW HISTORY FROM 
FONTANA PRESS 

CIVILISATION AND CAPITALISM 
15th -18th CENTURY 

Volume 1 The Structures of Everyday Life 

pb 0-00-686077-X 624pp £9.95 

Volume 2 The Wheels of Commerce 

pb 0-00-686067-8 672pp £9.95 

Volume 3 The Perspective of the Wbrld 

pb 0 00-686067-8 704pp £9.95 

Fernand Braude! 

Three magnificently Illustrated volumes from the greatest of 
living historians, an absolute masterpiece. The breadth of vision 
and Incisive detail will appeal both to student and general reader 
alike. 

FRANCE 17894315 Revolution and 

Counteprevolutlon 

Donald Sutherland 

A superb, up-to-date rendering of this classic period of history, 
essential for all hew students of the period. 

(Volume 1 of the Fontana History of France) 

Pb original 0-00-686018-4 492pp £5.95 

Collins Hb 0-00-197178-6 £14.50 

A NEW MODERN MASTER FROM 
FONTANA PRESS 

Foucault 
LG.Merquior . 

An excellent critical assessment of this modern French philoso- 
pher drawing on all his published work and the wealth of com- 
mentaries about him. 

pb original 0-00-686069-9 188pp £3.50 

Coffins Hb 0-00-197180-8 £17.50 
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Health 

diagnosis 

Assessing Health Care: u study in 

organizational evaluation 

hy Gilbert Smith and Caroline Cun I ley 

Open University Press. £22.50 

ISBN 0335 15072 1 

Ini Native und Inertia: ease studies in 

Ihe NHS 

hy Barbara Slue king 

Nuf fie Id Pri ivincinl Hnspi tals Trust, 

‘£8.75 

ISBN 0400574 50 X 

Fifteen years ago there were very few 
published evaluations of the National 
Health Service, its institutions or pro- 
cesses. Now dint has changed . though 
the burgeoning evaluation literature is 

dominated hy economists. These two 
texts are a welcome rid Jit ion to (lie 
recent - and still rnudest - corpus of 


organizational mid sociological analy- 
ses Both hooks explore suotle aspects 
of o [gun izat ion ul life which econom- 


ists' models of "input-output niiional- 
ity" simply foil to ennture. Neither has 
direct "competitors uuch addresses il 
topic where current texts are lucking. 

Smith and Cantlcy offer a detailed 
study of the first three years of a new 
Scottish psychogcriarric day hospital. 
From this, and a brief review of the 
literature on health services evalu- 
ation, they propose a new approach to 
the assessment of such services, an 
approach which they term "pluralistic 
evaluation". Stocking, using '‘innova- 
tion" as her central concept, studies 
four NHS innovations in depth and a 
further IS in outline. Relating her 
findings to general models of innova- 
tion-drawn mainly from studies of the 
private sector - she tries to identify 
those characteristics which may help 
(and hinder) the diffusion of new ideas 
and practices. 

Smith and Cantlcy are perhaps mar- 


writers and the implications of their 
own detailed research . They are also 
rather more daring in their exposure of 
the immense professional paternalism 
that remains characteristic of so much 
of the NHS. Stocking is more “re- 
served". molting less use of direct 

? [notations from staff, and refraining 
ram any too critical observations, 
even when her evidence clearly points 
at professional self-interest as a major 
hinder ancc to change. 

Central (o the Smith and Cpntley 
book is an exploration of the various 
criteria of “success" used by the diffe- 
rent groups Involved in caring for those 
suffering from psychogeriatric illness. 
The authors tease out these different 
criteria, not only from consultant 
psychiatrists, nurses and social. work- 
ers, but also from patients' relatives, 
(With a more articulate group of 
patients, presumably they themselves 
would have been asked.) Thus, for 
example, many administrators, nurses 
and consultants placed considerable 
emphasis on the day hospital's role in 
reducing the demand for in-patient 
beds in the neighbouring long-stay 
hospital. Many relatives, by contrast, 
saw success partly in terms of relieving 
the relentless demands mude on them: 
that is. they hoped that the day 
hospital would serve as a stepping- 
stone to full-time care. Again, for 
some staff, clinical cure, or at least 
improvement, was a main aim. Smith 
ana Cantlcy suggest that this may 
.sometimes ,6c n *aivcn»ionnty ideal , 
that cure may be pursued where it is 


not n realistic possibility, thus divert- 
ing energies from working for other 
kinds of "success" (relieving the strain 
on relatives; reducing n patient's 
anxiety). 


Aunfiliii)’ in die dust racket. plur- 
alism c valu.it ion is ,i "i.idnully new 
iippriMcIf. Kuilic.il perhaps; but new 
■I is surely not’. 1 Medical sncinlnyists 
haw been ducuirienlirig how different 
pumps - especially patients - have 
different perceptions of appropriate 
cure -uni care fur a least a quarter of a 
century. Smith and fan tie y are hardly 
the first to acknowledge this diversity. 

I o build it mm. i regular official system 
of evaluation would, however, he truly 
radical. Tor* many claims to authority 
(tu know "what is best for the patient", 
even ihe nxinolitliic authuriry uf 
medical "science”) might then he put 
in jeopardy. Smith and Cantlcy have 
helped substantiate the idea (hat more 
open-ended, mulli-dimensional eva- 
luations arc possible. It is a pity their 
message h.is yet to reach those in the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security who recently issued the 1985 
set of NHS performance indicators. 
The concept of evaluation they in- 
corporate is monolithic rather than 
pluralistic. 

Barbara Stocking suggests nothing 
as radical. Acknowledging that the 
NHS may not have a particularly good 
record at "managing the innovation 

[ iroccss", she appears to place her faith 
or the future in general managers ms 
recommended by the Griffiths report. 


Just Imw they will cut through the 
tangle .of interlocking occupational 
groups, each with its own interests to 
pn ilcet, is not entirely clear. I he 
possibility o| speeding effective in- 
novation by strengthening the influ- 
ence of patients and their relatives is 
scarcely discussed. Nevertheless. 
Stocking’s analysis, couched in the 
fnshinnuMc terminology of “ mana- 
gers" and “product champions’', is 
clear and informative. 

The importance of organizational 
polities - especially local organization- 
al poliiirs - shines out. The most 
rapidly-diffusing innovation is likely to 
he a machine, which "adds on" to 
existing equipment, dues not disturb 
organizational roles, is expensively 
marketed by its manufacturers, and is 
favoured hy top consultants in a gla- 
mour specialism. Electronic foetal 
monitoring would appear to have been 
one example. By contrast, increasing 
day surgery (one of Stocking’s four 
main cases) lacks most of these charac- 
teristics. Its spread - despite en- 
couragement from the DHSS - has 
been putchy. In a second example, 
integrated programmes of health 
education directed Ht the problem of 
Asian rickets, the co-operation of 
many groups was a precondition of 
success. The treatment itself was re- 
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Street 

songs 


disciplined way, and no real inter- 
pretation or explanation is offered. 

• There Is a scholarly look to them, 
however. In The Singing Game, 13 3 


One feature of particular interest 
was a relatives group. Officially, this 
group was created by staff, (after 
initial resistance from administrators) 
to provide supjwrt and ndvlce for 
relnlivcs, and wns an important symbol 
of the hospital's “progressive" 
approach. It met regularly, with nurses 
nndsaciul worker present. Cantlcy and 
Smith show how, while the group 
undoubtedly etui deliver support, it 
also came to be used ns a kind of safety . 
valve, confining relatives' questions 
(and expressions of distress) to one, 
isolated locale. In this way the routine 
working of the :hospitnl was to sori^iV 
degree protected from "relative 
luronncc”. 


Hie Singing Game 
by Iona Had Paler Opto 
Oxford University Press, £15.00 
ISBN0 192115626 

In more than thirty years' work Iona 
and Peter Opic have moved from 
nursery rhymes to fairy talcs, and from 
thereto a scries of bodies on the culture 
of schoolchildren. The Singing Game is 
the third In the scries, ana we are 


lativcly simple. But it look almost 20 
years to get GPs. health visitors, 
paediatricians, community leaders, 
and community relations officers to 
pull together in un effective campaign. 
Changing patient waking times has 
proved similarly intractable - it dis- 
turbed hospital routines and 
threatened inter-professional rela- 
tionships. Confirming other, more 
self-consciously political analyses. 
Slocking shows how misguided would 
be any attempt to explain what hap- 
pened in the NHS in terms of a straight 
chain-of-coinmand from the politi- 
cians at the DHSS. Not only doctors, 
but the immense variety of other 
occupational groups in the NHS, can 
deploy a range of techniques to resist 
that which appears to threaten their 
customary territory. 

Perhaps the next step, prefigured in 
some oi the author's own remarks, 
would be to study the characteristics of 
the groups rather than the characteris- 
tics of the innovations. If Barbara 
Stocking could integrate such an analy- 
sis with ner existing work, it would be 
well worth a further volume. 

Christopher Poliitt 

Dr PolliU is senior lecturer In govern- 
ment at the Open University. 


American 

welfare 


The Altruistic Imagination; a history of 
social work and social policy In the 
United States 
by John H. Ehrenrelch 
Cornell University Press, $24.50 
ISBN080I4 17643 

Social work is a serious business, as 
recent well publicized cases have amp- 
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ly shown : lives depend on it; when 
Ininas don't go right children and the 
aged may die. It is also, however, the 
most introspective of professions, and 
as Ehrenreich demonstrates in his 
account of the history of social work in 
the United States, decades of navel- 


contemplation have produced con- 
siderable wisdom and nobility of ac- 
tion interspersed with bouts of almost 


enuaren tn various parts of Britain. 
They are organized into 20 chapters, 
each with a theme - such as witch 
dances, friendship calls, static circles 
or match-making. We are given the 
words of the song and somotimes its 
tune, and this is followed with some 
wsorted bits of Information, often 
gven in the children's own words 
There Is then, in small print, an outline 
history with selected sources and dates 
of oral collectings. 

Despite the footnotes and the see- 

tlnna in cmnlt mini ■ 


me senes ts based on the Opies' own 

S wide surveys, add the books are 
ions Of material,, rather than ' 
of scholarship. By this ) mean 1 
that the material is not nnalysed in any 


.j • auu me sec- 

tions m small print, though^ we do not 
5™ a acal about the history or 
the soifai unction of ringing games. 

m ’ P la y c ? mostly by 


unbelievable silliness of word nnd 
deed. And this is not peculiar to the 
United States; there is much in this 
account that will seem immediately 
familiar to British social workers. 

Ehrenreich sets out (as his subtitle 
suggests) to examine the development 
and history of social work and its 
relationship to developing social poli- 
cy, and to set both in the context of 
major social, political and economic 
changes since the late 19th century. 
The account of social work's develop- 
ment out of charitable and reformist 
movements, its growth as a profession, 
its increasing professionalization, the 
formulation of social work practice 
and training programmes, and its 
periodic shifts of ideology, are all well 
documented and detailed. If you 
wanted a history of social work In the 
United States, then here is a good 
source. 

The author’s attempt at placing this 
history in the context of social policy 
and more general social events is only 
partially successful however. The 
problem I suspect is that in juggling 
with three balls, social work, social 
policy and broader historical events, it 
has not been possible to sustain all the 
links and connections involved. Unfor- 
tunately, it is the theme of social policy 
that has suffered (unfortunate because 

they were condemned as obscene dur- 
ing the Reformation, and it was chil- 
dren who kept the traditions alive. The 
Romantics revived them; then, in the 
tate 19th and early 20th centuries, the 
phllathropic intelligentsia discovered 
them and taught them to the industrial 
poor through the Board Schools, to 
bring back the joys of Merrie England 
An introductory chapter gives de- 
tails such as these, but for the most part 
hard facts have to be gleaVred 
piecemeal by the reader. Like all the 
Opies books, though, The Singing 
■ undeniably delightful, ft fs 
quaintly phrased, telling us, for inst- 

ShT ,ht 8*“ i" fi 

should be regarded as “foe wild flow- 

5 at S* r tba ? ils cultivated 
spedes , and that "childhood con- 

; tattairiemni^ ,n the ^clom of its own 
jtttp rdwnalian world". The Opies’ 
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it is the links between social wort 
social policy rather than with buS 
historical events that is the att 
concern of the book). So. SiW 
able clearly to demonstrate the 
ncction between major histnSS 
events and shifts in iociklwtSffi 
ing, Ehrenreich has not been able l 
show any consistent pattern of Veil 
tionship between social work ITa 
broader social policy (as he MnSf 
describes it) including eduJSf 
health and income maintenance nrovi 
sions. This is a shame because wh« 
seems to be of crucial importance for 
social work is its actual and perreiv^ 
place and function in a welfare' siau 
and welfare society. {The author da« 
show for example that social work had 
a place - and space - in the New Deal 
welfare state but that the welfare 
reforms of the Great Society era left ii 
out in the cold.) 711 

Just as in Britain, social work think- 
ing in the United States has always 
oscillated between an emphasis on 
casework on the one hand and social or 
community action on the other, with it 
should be added, many sub-themes 
Ehrenreich demonstrates the not un- 
surprising fact that the two periods of 
greatest emphasis in the profession on 
social action and reform, other than 
the period of its birth, coincided with 
the two great social upheavals of the 
century - the great depression and the 
burgeoning radicalism of the 1960s. 
Social work was clearly infected by the 
spirit of the times -and the radial 
critiques caused much soul-searching 
within the profession. But doesn't this 
say something about social work as a 
profession - that it can allow itself lobe 
bobbed hither and thither on the wavrs 
of fashion? It is at points such as this 
that one wishes Ehrenreich had been a 
little more critical of the profession he 
clearly cures about. 

It is at times when the pendulum isat 
the extremes of its arc of casework or 
social action that social work intro- 
spection becomes most intense. Read- 
ing Ehrenreich's accounts of the pro- 
fession’s internal debates however, 
one is left with n feeling of (at times) 
intense sclf-indu Ige ncc such as is rarely 
present in other professions. There is 
much debate about what the social 
work profession ought to be doing, but 
precious little about what the clients 
might wont. 

’ The dichotomy between casework 
nnd social action wit], I suspect, remain 
nn internal bone of contention for the 
profession both in the United Stales 
and Britain. Certainly, Ehrenreich’s 
attempt to produce a resolution (by 
arguing that the two strands Bre inex- 
tricably linked and ought not to be 
seen as n dichotomy) will not take us 
very far - and neither docs it offer any 
prescription for active help to clients. 

After the soberly-documented his- 
torical material, Ehrenreich indulges 
in the final chapter in a bit of the 
over-dramatization that has been a 
feature of too much writing in social 
work. The crisis in sociar work, occa- 
sioned by the radicalism of the 1960s 
has not been resolved, he claims : 
social work is at the crossroads.Some- 
how one CBnnot imagine a writer on 
social work ever saying that the profes- 
sion is not at the crossroads, well, I 
don’t think it is. It will continue to 
bumble along down the same broad 
track shedding jargon and rhetoric to 
left and right as it goes, and bringing 
care and help and a pet ter life to many 
despite itself. ^ 

John Edwards 

John Edwards is lecturer in socid 
policy at Royal Holloway and Bedford 
New College, London. 

taste. The nursery rhyme books had 
wood engravings from the 18tb ana 
19th centuries; The Singing Game has 
the black and white photographs oi 
Father Damian Webb. Some are new 
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tinuity of a game over time. We ace 
shown, for example, a photograph « 
children playing "The Big Ship. 81 
MickJefield, in Yorkshire; and I thu ‘ » 
placed opposite Rubens's Peasant 
Dance and a 14 th-century fresco ° l 
ladies dancing “Thread the Needl* i j 
from Siena Town Hall. This is above 
all a book to browse in, and to taw 
pleasure in - and It is none the wot* 
for that. 

Jenny Cheshi re 1 ^ 
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Kafka’s 

Jewish 

identity 

Kafka: Judaism, politics and literature 
by Ritchie Robertson 
Clarendon Press; Oxford University 
Press, £27.50 

ISBN 0 19 815830 0 

"What do I have in common with 
Jews? 1 hove scarcely anything in 
common with myself.” This statement, 
typical of its author, suggests that 
Kafka’s Jewishness is as elusive and 

E mblematic as most other aspects of 
Is work. Even though the bulk of 
Kafka scholarship is still devoted to the 
literary texts, progress has been made 
in locating Kafka in his historical 
context and this has yielded insights 
into Kafka’s Jewishness. In his impor- 
tant study. Dr Robertson synthesizes 
and extends this work to produce the 
first coherent picture of Kafka's Jewish 
identity. 

In the Prague of the early 20th 
centuiy, with its significant Jewish 
minority, its conflicting nationalism 
and its rising antisemitism, three 
main options presented themselves: 
orthodoxy, assimilation or Zionism. A 
revival of Jewish mysticism, especially 
the Hasidic tradition, further compli- 
cated the picture. Characteristically, 
Kafka falls between the stools, or as he 
may have thought, under the wheels. 
Orthodox faith could not be seriously 
entertained. Though his father still 
insisted on adherence to the formali- 
ties, his family was becoming rapidly 
secularized. As a child, Kafka found 
the rituals ridiculous and complained 
of his boredom in synagogue as compa- 
rable only to that felt years later in 
dancing classes. One of his criticisms of 
this father was that the latter had no 
spiritual heritage to transmit. At the 
same time Kafka tended to identify his 
Jewishness with his insecurity and 
inadequacy. Since these feelings were 
too deeply engrained to be cast off 
lightly, assimilation was effectively 
ruled out. One of Dr Robertson’s best 
discussions denis with the satire on 
assimilation in the Report to the 
Academy, Knfkn's story about the ape 
who doesn’t quite succeed in becoming 
a man. 

Dr Robertson provides a subtle 
account of Kafka's involvement with 
Zionism. He shows convincingly that 
despite his scepticism, and even hostil- 
ity, Kafka absorbed the culturally 
based version of Zionism favoured at 
the Bar Kochba Society in Prague, 
which conceived of Palestine as a 
spiritual centre, a Jewish Vatican, 
rather than apolitical homeland. What 
Kafka took from it was the negative 

Kinds of 

courtly 

loving 

The Philosophy of Love In Spanish 
Literature 148(3-1680 
by A. A. Parker 
wUfed by Terence O’Reilly 
Edinburgh University Press, £10.00 
ISBN 085224 4 916 

A. Parker's studies of Spanish 
«olde n Age literature have been the 
source of interest and discussion 
SjfBong Hispanic scholars for more 
man thirty years. This book is based in 
on a number of lectures and essays 
of f«ent years. 

. i V ter , a . heartening defence of the 
*1 . & , literature in its cultural con- 
fn 1 f m 61 r ' 8 chapter makes a case 

ior taking courtly love as a serious 
oppression of Ideal love (as against 
®ore sceptical approaches in recent 
“ e then considers the conneo- 
£!!!! bctwecn courtly love and neopla- 
ij^PVvia Leone Ebreo and Castig- 
■ • 1 ^ “Wives on to an examination 

01 importance of ideas about 


image of westernized Jews like him- 
self, rootless, intellectual and unable 
to work with their hands. This image of 
alienation was contrasted with the 
integrated communities of Eastern 
Jewry. Here the ghetto Jews might be- 
at risk from their neighbours, but they 
supposedly lived lull, hurmonious 
jives. Even before Kafka learnt of such 
ideas he had shown his independence 
of mind by befriending a Yiddish actor 
and interesting himself in the Yiddish 
theatre - both despised in the general 
climate of assimilation. Now he learnt 
Hebrew and seems to have read about 
the Hasidim and even the Cubbala. 
Knfka hoped to overcome his aliena- 
tion by an association with ghetto 
Jews, whose lack of self-consciousness 
he admired. Needless to say, his hopes 
of achieving this were none too great 
and his ideas of emigrating to Palestine 
to become a bookbinder or a waiter 
were little more than fantasies. 

The documentation of Kafka's in- 
volvement with Judaism is the most 
successful part of the book. But Dr 
Robertson aims to go well beyond that 
and show the impact of his Jewishness 
on his fiction. The results here are 
mixed. There are some valuable in- 
sights. It is arguable that the dramatic 
structure of The Metamorphosis owes 
something to the family dramas of the 
Yiddish tncatre, and that there are 
important Jewish themes in The Wall 
of China, Jackals and Arabs, Josephine 


the Singer ;tml elsewhere. But fre- 
iiucntly the excavation of Jewish 
themes and motifs kmls nnwheie. 
Even if the Hebrew fur ‘‘liuid-sur- 
yeynr" involves u pun on the Messiah . 
it siniins credulity to see the story of K 
in The Castle as a critique of Messian- 
ism. K is neither Sabbatai Zevi. nor 
Hitler. Hiscusc throws little nr nn light 
on either. 

Likewise with The Trial. Here Dr 
Robertson opts for a religious inter- 
pretation. He draws on uiic of Kafka's 
(later) aphorisms to the effect that 
original sin consists in man's eternal 
complaint that lie has been wronged; 
rather than face up to the demands of 
the moral law, he invents all sorts of 
excuses. This is Joseph K's situation. 
Here Dr Robertson Tallows earlier 
theories that K's crime is his ignorance 
of the law. He could only regain his 
innocence by acknowledging his guilt. 
This he fails to do and hence he is 
arraigned and executed by a court 
which embodies absolute justice. 

Apart from the inevitable differ- 
ences of opinion on points of detail, 
this approach suffers from two defects. 
First, any more or less linear argument 
dissolves the riddles which arc an 
essential feature of Kafka's stories. 
Second, by supporting Kafka’s institu- 
tions against his heroes, Dr Robertson 
appears to condone, or explain away, 
the sadistic or oppressive features of 
the stories: the sexual blackmail In The 


Ciutlc. the execution in The Trial and 
above all the torture nine (line in The 
Tetuil Colony. Here Kafka may himself 
have masochistically seen the cruelly 
of religious communities in u positive 
light. But however he judged his own 
story, one can have little sympathy for 
Dr Robertson's claim that “T he iiiflic- 
lion of pain, no doubt is inhumane, but 
is it necessarily inhuman? May it nut. 
under some circumstances, be a recog- 
nition uf human dignity?" 

Rather than dwell on the tortuous 
dialectic of pain, we do better to draw 
attention to ihe benefits which Dr 
Robertson discerns in Kafka's preoc- 
cupation with Jewish thought and with 
Zionism. The first is Kafka’s growing 
belief in human solidarity; the second - 
paradoxically in view of the arcane 
knowledge which is dredged up in this 
book - Ts thut it prevented Kafka's 
writings from becoming wholly herme- 
tic. 

However imperfect Kafka's con- 
quest of fear, isolation and alienation 
may have been, Dr Robertson has 
dearly shown the role of Judaism in his 
struggle. 


Rodney Livingstone 

Rodney Livingstone is senior lecturer in 
German at the University of South- 
ampton. 



Life in a 

supporting 

role 

The Diaries of Sofia Tolstoy 
translated by Cathy Porter 
edited by O.A. Golinenko 
Cape, £30.00 

ISBN 0 224 0 2270 9 

Sofia Andreevna Behrs married Count 
Lev Tolstoy in 1862 when she was 
barely 18 and lived with her turbulent 
genius of a husband for almost 50 

K eais, until his death in 19 10, surviving 
im by another nine years to die 
herself at the age of 75. 

Few wives have given their husbands 
more practical support. She supervised 
the upbringing of their huge family, 
played a large part in managing the 
Tolstoy estates and then devoted 
countless hours to helping the writer 
with his literary work - making repe- 
ated fair copies of his near-iueglble 
manuscripts, negotiating with pub- 
lishers, reading a ceaseless stream of 
lengthy proofs, nnd even pleading in 
person with Tsar Alexander HI to 
permit the publication of The Kreutzer 
Sonata, a work she always detested. 

However, as so often happens, the 
couple were not ideally matched. 
Beyond the disparity between them in 
age, intellect and earlier sexual experi- 
ence - all her life the countess re- 
mained unreconciled to her husband s 
youthful debaucheries -Sofia suffered 
principally from what seemed to her 

human love in mvstJcisro, taken as a 
mode of loving Ood. 

The chapter on mysticism is prob- 
ably the best in the book: it discusses 
the relationship between the traditions 
of secular love poetry and Spanish 
mystical literature, and sees the ele- 
ment of suffering as the link between 
them. The mystics alone were able to 
rise above the limitations and frustra- 
tions of courtly love by the nature of 
the object of their passion; [Wsmakes 
their attitudes and then style decided- 

also use the symbolical and anagogical 
language of me theologians; Parker s 
remarks on the relationship between 
St John’s poetry and hU prose com- 
mentaries Sear in mind all toovn 
of communication and are a sharp and 
welcome contrast to the reams of 
well-meaning lyricism so often written 
riout this poet. He also has some 
weU-foundea»itlcisms of the trapfite- 

Sons into English of Sparish^llc.l 

noetrY available to us at present. 

^After a linking chapter on the con- 

sa-'WsassvS 

17th-century, neostpicum. 


the inequality of their devotion to each 
other, whereas she dedicated herself 
almost exclusively to husband and 
family, he strove to embrace the wider 
world- at times the whole universe-of 
which wife and family were only a 
small part. A telling picture is drawn in 
the countess's diary for January 8, 
1891: 

Overwhelmed with work all day. 1 
went through the accounts for Vas- 
naya Polyana and the timber sales, 
and checked them. Then Nikolai 
Gu6 (the son) and I read the proofs 
for Volume 13 of the new Collected 
Works. Then I gave Andryusha and 
Misha a music lesson which lasted 
two hours, and after dinner 1 wrote 
down some chords for the children. 
Then I worked out our expenses on 
butter and eggs, and wrote yet more 


finds time to take a modest pleasure in 
swimming or photography or to in- 
dulge her own talents for music, paint- 
ing, and literature. At the same time, if 
the catalogue of frustration SHnd hosti- 
lities seems too depressing, it must be 
remembered that the countess, os she 
herself admits, turned to her diary on 
days of stress rather than when things 
were going well. Even the Tolstoys had 
their periods of harmony. 

But these diaries provide more than 
simply the familiar story of a difficult 
marriage. The literary historian gains 
insights into the daily life and working 
metnods of Tolstoy the writer, while 
the student of manners notes countless 
details of the habits and attitudes of the 
Russian 19th-century aristocracy. Not 
least, the diaries record the spon- 
taneous responses of a literate femme 


butter ana eggs, , ana wrote more m0 y enne sensuelle to life's blessings, 
rough drafts of my legal petition depredations and mysteries. Sofia Tol- 
rcgarding the division of the estate words are as direct as any of the 


to the Ovsynnnikovo priest and the 
transfer of the Grinevka estate...! 
have seen almost nothing of 
Lyovochka: he spends all his time 
downstairs reading and writing, and 
comes out only to eat and sleep. He 
is happy and well. 

Reading her diaries, we inevitably 
sympathize with Sofia as wc follow her 
progress front romantic child-bride 
through the responsibilities and ago- 
nies of her mature years to the final 
decade of nursing an ill and aged 
husband through ah exhausting 
routine of compresses, massages ana 
enemas, only to be kept away from lus 
desperate death-bed until the very last 
moments. We mourn with her the 
deaths of four children and more than 
one grandchild; we welcome her 
chaste Involvement with the composer 
Taneev; and we rejoice whenever she 

duces an illuminating discussion of the 
metaphysical language of the love 
poetry of Quevedo in which he recog- 
nizes the carnal and despairing, as well 
as the philosophical, aspectsof some of 
the greatest love sonnets in Spanish ; he 
also makes, in passing, some interest- 
ing comments on the poetry of John 
Donne. 

Finally. Parker examines the theme 
in the theatre of Calderdn’s most 


stoy's words arc as direct as any of the 
scl-piece ‘‘confessions" we regularly 
meet in the Russian 19th-century 
novel, and more convincing. 

The book under review is for the 
most part a translation of the fine 
two-volume Russian edition of Coun- 
tess Tolstoy's diaries, S. A. Tolstaya: 
Dnevnikl, published in Moscow in 
1978 by Kh udozhestvennaya Uter- 


Tlie Jewish Town Hall in Prague. 
In 1912 Kafka made a short 
speech here introducing a Yid- 
dish recitation evening. 


alttra in their Literary Memoirs series. 
From these two volumes Cathy Porter 
has taken not only the countess’s main 
diary for 1862-1910 but also her terser 
day-books for 1905-7 and 1909-19, 
Tour separate short pieces of writing 
and over 100 pages of illuminating 
notes. To this central material the 
translator has added two fresh intro- 
ductions, a bibliography of works on 
the Tolstoys in English, a helpful index 
and some attractive photographs, 
some of which were taken bv the 
diarist herself. The translation of Sofia 
Tolstoy's Russian is accurate and 
splendidly fluent. 

Of course, feminists will see this 
■ volume as grist for their faltering mill 
(leaving chauvinists to seek solace in 
Tolstois own equally vehement jour- 
nals) but readers outside that particu- 
lar battleground will also be grateful to 
Cathy Porter for making available 
these fascinating documents of such 
broad literary, social and human in- 
terest. 


David Richards 

David Richards Is reader in Russian at 
tke University of Exeter. 


dlgioso, as well as La devodon de la 
crut and La vlda essueho. The last two 
concern shared guilt and diffused re- 
sponsibility, and they may also be 
meditations on the guilt and repent- 
ance of relatives of Calderdn after 
trade events in his family; these playa 
are therefore far from being express- 
ions of purely abstract ideas about love 
and human relationships. 

With the gathering togetberof these 
studies we are able to see how Ideas 
about love were expressed in different 
genres and how they developed in 
Spain over a period of two hundred 
years. As always, Professor Parker 
substantiates our enthusiasms and jolts 
a number of our easy assumptions. 

R. fr*. Price 
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The Development of Higher Education into the 1990s 
The Government believes that it Is vital lor our hiuher education to 
contribute more effectively to the improvement of the performance of 
the economy. This paper sets out iheir detailed thinking, and invites 
comments on the issues raised. 

ISBN 0 10 195240 6 60 pages Paperback £5.00 

Higher Education — finding your way 
A brief guide for school and college students 
An impartial look at ihe options lacing siudenls as they consider 
higher education, this handbook is a dearly set-out guide through the 
maze of alternatives. ' 

ISBN 0 II 270552 9 60 pages 
Paperback 95 p or £10.00 for 25 copies 

They Came to Train 
P.R.C. Williams 

This report from the Overseas Development Administration ewers 
Study Fellows coming to Britain under the British Technical Co- 
operation Programme. 

ISBN 0 I1.5B0247 9 100 pages Paperback £6.50 

Obtaining better value in Further Education 

A detailed examination by Ihe Audit Commission on the way 
resources are being used In 165 out ol 550 polytechnics and colleges 
o( further education. 

ISBN 0 11 701284 X 92 pages Paperback £5.00 

Part-time advanced Further Education 
An HMI survey of vocational courses 
A report presenting the general findings of an inspection nf the 
provision for the education of those who attend establishments of 


further and higher education in England and Wales to undertake part- 
time courses of advanced further education in seven vocational areas. 
ISBN 0 11 270582 0 60 pages Paperback £2.00 
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Sitting in 
judgement 

Vir diet According to Conscience: 
perspectives on the English criminal 
trial Jury 1 200- 1 RIM 
by Thomas Andrew Green 
University nf Chicago Press, £32.25 
JSBNO 22ft 30ft 10(1 

Legal history is a research area in 
which American scholarship excels 
and this present hook by 'llimnas 
Green testifies to its high standards. It 
is an ambitious, wide-ranging and 
perceptive history of the English cri- 
minal trial jury from its origins to the 
eve of the Victorian reforms in crimin- 
al law. The hook is essentially a 
collection of essays, some of which arc 
revised versions of the author's pre- 
vious publications, hut unity is pro- 

Marxist 

paths 

Wi lting Marxist History: British 
society, economy and cull arc since 
1700 

byR.S. NcaJc 
Blackwell, £19. 50 
ISBN 063 1 J405J 4 

Tlic casual render might assume from 
its portentous sub-title thnt Professor 
Neale's new book presents a struc- 
tured Marxist social history of Britain. 
To his credit, the author disavows any 
such elevated intention: “This is not 
the definitive Marxist history of socie- 
ty, economy and culture since 1700. It 
is a book of images'*. It is in renlity a 
diverse assembly of articles and short 
polemics, most of which hBve 
appeared in learned journals over the 
past decade or so. Such unity as die 
book has derives from Professor 


vidcd 111 nil by uilijrti iii, i H it .iihI 
cmiiKctuiy, Hiiir.ilivT. There is incvil- 
.ibly ,i p.m hI ilc. 1 1 nf re pci it urn :iml file" 
an I hors leg; 1 1 background is mcii- 
siun.dly betrayed by .i somewhat 
laboured approach and an «»ver- 
iinlulgt.-ncc ill fiMKrmlvs. hut the hunk 
is mercifully free of jargon and is 
agreeable to read. 

Historical interest ia (he jury has 
traditionally emphasized its role as .i 
bulwark against tyranny from the 17th 
century to our own times. However, 
the focus uf Professor Green's study is 
upon its much longer rule as a mitiga- 
tor of capita I sanctions in felony trials, 
or what has been termed “jury nulli- 
fication". This generally took the form 
of the exercise of jury discretion in 
favour of a defendant, whom the jury 
nevertheless believed to be technically 
“guilty", because ii helieved either 
that the prescribed sanction was too 
severe or that it was inappropriate in a 
particular case. In its strongest form, it 
could also result from the jury's con- 
viction that the act in question was nut 
unlawful. Green’s main concern is not 
the persistence of this practice over six 
centuries hut rather its historical im- 
pact on the substantive law, on the 
administration of the law and on the 


Eighteenth Brum Hire nf Louis Bona- 
/nine and that the sage's ephemeral 
journalism wns nevertheless “consis- 
tent with the principal general and 
theoretical arguments nf the material- 
ist conception of history”. Neale's 
conclusion is presented with splendid 
and, I presume, unconscious irony: “it 
should not come us n surprise to « 
Marxist historian to find that Marx on 
'imperialism' was not a ‘Marxist 1 - a 
fact which, for a Marxist, should he no 
cause for embarrassment''. 

Greater cause for embarrassment is 
surely round in Neale's final chapter, a 
maladroit piece of autobiographical 
reminiscence (deliberate grammatical 
solecisms and all) which charts the tyro 
Marxist's progress from Western Road 
local junior school via the scholarship 
examination to active commando ser- 
vice in Hong Kong where - surprise, 
surprise - he discovered that the “lure 
of upward social mobility for gullible 
working-class grammar school boys 
was a fraud ... I was not even 
middle-class material’’. 

As will already be evident, this book 


Neale's interpretation of Marxism. 
Central to his view of modem British 
society is the contention that property 
relations "structure societies and cre- 
ate conditions for conflict within and 
between them over power, and over 
control and appropriation of the social 
product 1 '. 

This contention is most stimulating- 
ly argued in the early chapters of the 
book where Professor Neale can bring 
into play the solid research which went 
Into his social history of Bath, pub- 
lished in 1981. His knowledge of south- 
ern England Is considerably groat- 
ter than that of the north or of Scotland 
and there arc occasions, notably in his 
chapter on the bourgeoisie, where this 

E reseats problems in his analysis. 

levertlieless, his argument that a 
commercially orientated aristocracy 
used its power to redefine property law 
in its own Interest and Secure condi- 
tions without which Industrialization 
could not have developed is powerfully 
sustained. It is also of interest to 
observe how much Neale's unnlysis 
owes to the insights of that most 
unorthodox of Marxist historians, 

. Harold Perkin. 

Neale's “images" become cloudier 
as he moves into the 19th and 20th 
centuries. It is not simply that his 
empiricnl underpinning is far less se- 
cure. It is also that he frequently seems 
to discard orthodox chronology 
altogether. The historian uncomfort- 
ably recalls the defiant cry from. 
Neale’s History and Class {1983): "a 
theoretical path Is the only path to 
historical Knowledge". Thus, the 
second half of the book contains only 
one piece which uses empirical cvf- 


wlll set many Veaders' teeth firmly on 
edge. Tlic pity Is thnt its format and 
style, by turns folksy and arid, will 
deter many front persevering to dis- 
cover the genuine value of some of his 
insights. His attack on Linde rl and 
Williamson's optimistic conclusions in 
the standard of living debate, for 
example, is first class before his 
peroration is diverted into a cul-de-sac 
where lurks Marx and his ready- 
packaged theories of alienation. 


second half of the book contains only 
one piece which uses empirical evi- 
dence to any great extent - and that a 
study of the New South Wales com- 
munity of Hiilgrovc between 1870 and 
1914 coyly, if eccentrically, justified by 
the apparent need to pull “the writing 


study of the New South Wales com- 


1914 coyly, if eccentrically, justified by 
the apparent need to pull “the writing 
of a Marxist history or British society. 


of a Marxist history of British society, 
economy and culture out of its local 
context* and follow "the thousands 
. . . who tried other worlds and didn't 
like them”. 

For the rest, we arc offered one of 
those characteristically cxegctic pieces 
which so absorb Marxist theorists 
while inviting non-bcllcvcrs to pass 
hurriedly on. It is surely of limited 
interest to most students of modern 


ways officials, lawyers and laymen 
thought nfroiil tlic jury and tlic law. 

*| lie hunk is divided mtn three parts. 
I lie first treats the origins and de- 
velopment of the criminal trial jury 
and the practice of nullification in 
medieval England when the jury's 
nuwer to determine the defendant^ 
line w;is virtually absolute. It used this 
power to impose upon the courts 
community concepts of liability for 
felony in which the defendant's charac- 
ter and social standing were given as 
much weight as the act with which he 
had been charged in most cases and the 
gallows were avoided by structuring 
(he evidence. 

The second part plots the trans- 
formation of jury trial in the early 
modern period as its power was being 
reduced, and that of tne bench corres- 
pondingly enhanced, with the decline 
of the self-informing jury, the develop- 
ment of the prosecution and the new 
role of JPs. Vet there was still a strong 
survival of the jury's earlier discretion- 
ary role in routine felony cases, and its 
status wns boosted in the mid- 1 7th 
century by the Levellers and other 
radicals. Out of his two famous trials 
came John Lilburnc's assertion that 
juries were judges both of law and fact. 


Neale r s book is opinionated, frequent- 
ly ungenerous to alternative inter- 
pretations and very definitely not for 

London’s 

factious 

fractures 

A Fractured Society: (he politics of 
London In tho first age of Party 
1688-1715 

by Gary Stuart De Krey 
Oxford Univorsity Press, £25.00 
ISBN 019 820067 6 

English society in the early modern 
period embraced an immense para- 
dox: culturally; technologically and' 
commercially rudimentary, its back- 
ward countryside running on archaic 
political conventions, it contained at 
its centre Europe’s chief metropolis - 
the most populous, the most dynamic 
in politics, trade, finance, ideas, reli- 
gion. London was almost England's 
only claim to rank, as a significant state 
in European terms: as tne pacemaker 
at its heart, the metropolis kepi 'the 
body politic from the dismal track 
records uf societies like Wales and 
Scotland. How did this microcosm 
work? What wore its internal dyna- 
mics? 

The truth is that we- hardly know. 
London is so often taken as synonv- 


:i controversial view of the jury which 
was passed on to the next generation. 
In this context. Green is surprisingly 
.silent on the contemporary question- 
ing of the continuing existence of the 
jury system in the wake of Lilburnc’s 
1653 acquittal. After the Restoration 
the dominant issue became that of the 
non-coercion of jurors. 

The final part centres on the jury 
trial and its critics in the 18th and early 
19th centuries. As the scope of capital 
felony expanded in the 18th century, 
the jury became more active in mitigat- 
ing the law than it had been since 
medieval times, with the bench's tol- 
eration and legitimation. Green con- 
vincingly argues that when the jury’s 
role is taken into account the idea of a 
legal system managed by, and in the 
interests of, ruling elites is too crude. 
The eventual reform of the law of 
sanctions in the 19th century reduced 
the scope for jury mitigation and 
prepared the way for the modern view 
regarding the role of the jury. 

Keith Lindley 

Keith Lindley is senior lecturer in 
history at the University of Ulster at 
Coleraine. 


those who object to having their 
historical noses abrasively rubbed in 
Marxist theory. As those' who perse- 
vere with his iaiosyncracics will (fiscov- 
cr also, he has little time even for 
fellow Marxists who do not follow his 
own reading of the runes. Eric Hobs- 
bawm and Edward Thompson arc 
drubbed for entering the standard of 
living debate “with only a weak or soft 
version of the materialist conception of 
history behind them". Raymond Wil- 
liams's cultural materialism is attacked 
for emphasizing language “in a class- 
less sort of way* Such heresy has “the 
capacity to domesticate the materialist 
conception of history". 

Professor Neale is nothing if not 
feral and his own Marxism is territor- 
ially predatory. Only the pole cat 
school of Marxism (semi-house- 
trained in this case, no doubt, by the 
tenure of an economic history chair in 
one of the old white colonics) would 
fling Defoe’s Moll Flanders at us as the 
dialectical image "of the heroic age of 
primitive accumulation in England” 
while letting Jane Austen’s Mansfield 
Park symbolize “the agrarian capitalist 
mode of production already corrupted 
by its connections with the uronn/ 
mercantile mode of production and its 
attendant monied interest”. Fanny 
Price’s obnoxiousness is naturally that 
of “an alienated victim of property". It 
is indeed remarkable to what conclu- 
sions the author’s “only path to histor- 
ical knowledge" can lead. 

Eric J. Evans 

Eric J. Evans is professor of social 
history at the University of Lancaster, 


looked. Dr De Krey therefore reaps 
the rich harvest of a pioneer, and does 
so with American doctoral thorough- 
ness. Anyone who thinks Namierism is 
dead should ponder the results of this 
analysis of more than a thousand 
London merchants: Common Council- 
(hen, aldermen, mayors and City MPs 
are the raw material for a profoundly 
researched study which fuses political 
manoeuvre, psephology, economics 
and quantifying accounts of religious 
allegiance in the most fashionable, 
modem manner. 

The Glorious Revolution set up 
shock waves which reverberated for 
decades through the City. What 
caused its fractures? Conflict after 
1688 was a resumption of the Whig v 
Tory schism of the Exclusion Crisw: 
the two great parties continued to 
receive almost equal popular backing 
In the .City, as Common Council 
elections show. In constitutional 
terms, everyone had dirty hands. Suc- 
cessive monarchs intervened to rig 
City politics and administration: there 
was nothing special in this respect 
about James II. Populist-libertarian 
and patrician-magisterial attitudes 
were exchanged as Whigs and Tories 
, alternated in power. Equally, disputes 

mff>r (‘nntmprrlol nnllp.. ...J.. 



A picture from an 1868 edition of 
Servant’s Magazine, taken from 
Adeline Hartcup’s book Below 
Stairs in the Great Country Houses 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, £6.95). 


lar disaffection under the Hanover- 
ians. By 1714, the Whigs (in recogniz- 
ably Walpolian fashion) had adopted 
“an oligarchic philosophy of social 
control ; Tories were tne heirs to “an 
abandoned libertarian legacy”. I am 
less convinced, however, that De Krey 
has proved that “libertarian” equals 
“popular" and that it was the Whigs’ 
disengagement from the most extramo 


tiiosc cnaracierisucaiiy cxegcuc pieces mous witn trogmna that only a handful 
which so absorb Marxist theorists of pioneering historians (this book 
while' inviting non-believers to pass pays due tribute to Valeric Pearl) have i 

hurriedly on. It is surely of limited written the history of the capital as: 
interest to most students of modern such. Local studies have meqptprovin- 
* British society to.leurn that Marx used, , rial studies : t he most obVidus tpmdl-j 
the tc im" imperial is id'’ twice in -thd* 1 dale /L ot don itself, is still often bver-] 
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over commercial policy under wartime 
strains, (hough real, Involved mainly 
the elite of the merchant community. 

Rather, “Pride of place must be 
accorded to religion, the most endur- 
ing and visible cause of contention in 
London . The Whigs, the party of 
wealth from the; 16$s, were already 
the party of Dissent from 1679. They 
were denounced by ahigh church-Tory 
, “Waite : . which, as De Krey shows; 

■ received' widespread, '.fttebeidn . '.cn-'. 
donement, getting tfrfc Fo*popu^ i 


nus provea mat "uoertarian equals 
“popular" and that it was the Whigs’ 
disengagement from the most extreme 
stances of 1688-89 which lost them 
massive popular support: Dissent fi- 
bres very largely in this book, but 
there is much less attention to the 
positive reasons for proletarian Tory 
allegiance. 

T&c author is at his best when 
quantifying; the - narrative passages 
suffer more from a- PhD being 
squeezed into a pint pot, Nor am I 
happy with the use of unexamined 
categories like “bourgeois”, “commer- 
cfal values”, “the capitalist mentality" 
which meant the replacement of *‘a 
paternalistic, hierarchical society" bv 
acommercial civilization”, and so on: 
old assumptions which are drilled into 
all nicely educated Americans. Dr De 
toey is clever enough to divest himself 
of them however, and his achlcve- 

SSS! ^ ead x y , irn £ re5si Y c - No amount 
of reprinting Mrs Dorothy George can 

fnp 8 nf S Fn h nl e ga E *" 0ur “nderftand- 
hig of English society; the history of 

mRestontaon 11011:100 still lacks its 

or RnlnnH m 0ne it5 Uwrence Stone 
?hi« 2iif S™*- 0n the ba sis of 

this splendid first book. Dr De Krey 

®ay well go on to seize such a role! 

J« c. D, Clark 


conquest 

Tudor Ireland: crown, community and 
the conflict of cultures 1470-1603 
by Steven G. Ellis 
Longman, £8.95 
ISBN0582 493412 

In this well written, closely argued and 
compellingly readable book Steven 
Ellis sets out to answer the question 
why the relationship between the En- 
glish crown and the lordship of Ireland 
was transformed, very much for the 
worse, in the Tudor period. He does 
not start with the assumption that the 
gulf between English and Irish in- 
terests was unbridgeable. Even in 
religion there was a great deal of 
common ground. In Ireland as in 
England the Hcnricinn supremacy was 
accepted without much trouble, and 
the same applied to the dissolution of 
the monasteries; as Ellis comments 
“There is little sign that the passing of 
the religious was much regretted, and 
any feelings of remorse were soon 
assuaged by the generous grants of 
church lands which landowners, mer- 
chants and officials received for their 
cooperation”. 

In England the key to successful 
royal government was harmony be- 
tween the ruler and the property- 
owners. The same was true or Ireland, 
and the crown could count on the 
support of the Old English magnates, 
the descendants of the Anglo-Norman 
settlers who had first carried an Eng- 
lish presence into Ireland. But wbal 
about the Gaelic chieftains whose 
territories lay outside the Pale and who 
were the de facto rulers of more than 
half the island? Subduing them by 
force would require a large anny ana 
expenditure on a scale that Tudor 
monarchs were reluctant to contem- 
plate. An alternative and much cheap- 
er solution was that of turning them 
into English-stylc aristocrats. Inis was 

»i. _ _ i ■ j i rt- a r. 
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154U and persuaded the chieftains to 
surrender their land and receive it back 
as a royal fief. In return for acknow- 
ledging the sovereignty of the King of 
England, who was now proclaimed 
King of Ireland us well, they werc- 

S ranted titles of nobility. The head of 
ic O'Neill don beennie Etui ol 
Tyrone, Murrough O'Brinn Earl of 
Tnomund, and Ulick Burke Earl of 
Clonrickurd. 

This policy of pcnccful absorption 
augured well for Anglo-Irish relations, 
but it did not outlive Henry VIII. The 
men who ruled in the numc of Edward 
VI, and subsequently of Elizabeth, 
were aggressive protestants, over- 
wceningfy confident of the righteous- 
ness of their cause and determined to 
press ahead at full speed. Not only did 
they adopt forceful measures; they 
lumped the Irish and the Old English 
together os equally unregenerate and 
relied on men of their own stamp who 
were sent direct from England to rule 
John Bull’s other island. These New 
English had an arrogant disregard for 
Irish traditions and nothing but con- 
tempt for Irish civilization. They car- 
ried the English Bible in one hand and 
the sword in the other, and they 
committed themselves simultaneously 
to evangelism and self-enrichment. 
Elizabeth found them distasteful, but 
she could not tum back to indirect rule 
through the Old English, as her grand- 
father had done so successfully. 

The ill will generated in the twenty 
years after Henry VlII's death had 
alienated the crown from both the Old 
English and the Gaelic Irish. Moreov- 
er, the intolerant protestant national- 
ism of the New English stimulated the 
growth of a sense of Irishness whlcn 
identified itself with defence of the oio 
order in church and state. Conserva- 
tive and Catholic hopes now focused, 
faute de mieux , on Philip II of Spain, 
but the effect of this was to leave 
Elizabeth at the mercy of the New 
English and their supporters at court. 
It was they who dragged her into a 
policy of conquest that cost her more 
than two milDon pounds and, ui »jj* 
cause of strengthening the monaroiy 
In Ireland, seriously weakened it in 
England. The problems created IW [“* 

E oficy are with us still, and Ellis * 
ook, os well as being a major work m 
its own right, is a sombre reminder oi 
the relevance of history to c ontetapo*' 
ary Britain. . _ 

Roger Lockyer 

Rbger 1 Lockyer Is reader In’ History 
Royal 'Holloway College; ^Lortaat- - 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Freudian 

myths 

Decline and Fall orthe Freudian 
Empire 

by Hans Eysenck 

Viking, £12.95 

ISBN 0670801305 

Professor Hans Eysenck and Dr Sig- 
mund Freud have certain things m 
common: they Hre cultured, polemical 
and dedicated to their subjects; they 
are clear and persuasive writers; ana 
they can both display arrogance, 
although Eysenck cannot compete 
with Freud's grotesquely inflated ego. 

If only Freud were alive today, what a 
splendid spectacle the two would have 
made together on television. 1 wonder 
who would have won a debate on 
psychoanalysis. My money would have 
been on Eysenck, for his tenacity and 
sharpness would surely have been 
more than a match for Freud's capacity 
to hide beneath a cloud of evasions. 

In Decline and Fall of the Freudian 
Empire, the issue is never in doubt; 
indeed, the book is more of a 
wholesale massacre than a victory, 
since it crushes every aspect of 
psychoanalysis including even the ori- 
ginality of some of the basic ideas. 
Eysenck makes good use of the recent 
spate of scholarly books and articles 
mat have revised the history of the 
object and have critically analysed its 
Ideas and uses; he also produces some 
ingenious arguments of his own. Here 
are some of his points. 

The idea of tne unconscious was 
much in vogue in Freud's day; indeed, 
a thousand-page book on it was written 
in 1868 by E. von Hartmann, whom 
characteristically Freud docs not ack- 
nowledge. A re-examination of 
Freud's own cases shows that his 
claims for success were monstrously 
untrue: Anna O (who was in any case 
suffering a physical illness that Freud 
failed to diagnose) and the Wolf Man 
were ill for the rest of their lives. 
Moreover, studies of Dora's case and 
that of Little Hans show that they were 
brow-beaten into accepting u 
psychoanalytic interpretation of their 
problems and into falsifying their own 

Congenial 

terms 

Behaviourism: a conceptual 

reconstruction 

byG.E, Zuriff 

Columbia University Press, S45.50 
ISBN 0231 059124 

It will seem to many quite extraordin- 
ary that this book should be produced 
m 1985. Behaviourism has had about 
70 years of history since J. B. Watson 
Inaugurated the movement, but it has 
now surely had its day. 

Professor Zuriff s aim, as indicated 
by his subtitle, is to abstract from the 
plethora of behaviourist writings over 
roe period of the movement's history a 
framework which will enable readers 
to understand and assess behaviourist 
attitudes to a wide range of psycholo- 
gical issues. For this purpose, the 
historical order of the writings is 
immaterial and Zuriff therefore feels 
{roe to invoke as a basis for his 
reconstruction" contributions to be- 
haviourism from a wide temporal pers- 
pccnve. The premises on which the 
consequent assessment relies are that 
psychology is a natural science and that 
«t that matters for this purpose is the 
prediction and control of behaviour. 
4unffs presentation of behaviour- 
ls not uncritical. Indeed, he pur- 
ports to be putting forward a dialogue 
°n a number of issues, with himscLr as 
|®|eree. The result, however, is that 
jtro often we are told that on these 
J“hes a behaviourist might, given the 
noted above, interpret what 
stake in terniB congenial to him. 
fo t exara P le « first-person re- 
. n not ignored on the 
grounds that they have no implications 
Bj.S*' ■ Prsdicriofl . and control pf : 


feelings to conform with psychoanaly- 
tic dicta. } 

A recent attempt to put together the 
massive literature on the efficacy of 
psychotherapy shows, according to its 
authors, that treatment of a psychoan- 
alytic kind is efficacious (though less so 
than some other forms of therapy), 
but Eysenck destroys this conclusion 
by pointing out that according to the 
study in question, the success of 
psychoanalysis is no higher than that of 
simple placebo treatments. Moreover, 
neither the length of training of the 
therapist nor tne length of therapy 
have any effect at all: so much for the 
gruelling and prolonged training of 
psychoanalysts and their insistancc 
that it takes many years to treat a 
patient . 

On the whole, experimental tests of 
Freudian theory foil to support it. and 
when they do there arc more plausible 
explanations of the results. Thus, the 
finding that children who spend short 
times at the breast tend to suck their 
thumbs is no evidence for an oral 
drive; it may simply mean that these 
children have a strong drive to suck, 
and hence need to spend little time at 
the breast because they feed them- 
selves auickly: their strong sucking 
drive also makes them suck their 
fingers. Many other observations have 
failed to confirm the existence of oral 
and anal stages in child development. 



Eysenck ahn attacks psyclinlnsimy 
- the use of psychoanalysis to interpret 
historical nr biographical events. 
Freud's own interpretation of Leonar- 
do da Vinci's life hinges on Leonardo 
recalling (hat he had been struck in the 
mourh be a vulture's tail when young: 
clearly an indication of a wish for 
homosexual fellatio. Freud built a 
huge edifice of speculation on the 
associations of vultures, but a more 
accurate translation of Leonardo's 
memoir reveals that the bird was a 
kite. Geoffrey Gorcr attributed the 
savagery of (he Japanese during the 
war to the severity of their bowel 
training, hut it subsequently transpired 
that Japanese bowel training was no 
more severe than that of Caucasians. 


Sigmund Freud taking his first 
flight in 1926 at the age of 70. 


bal discriminative responses to stimuli. 
Out the question, surely, is not 
whether tins might be done, but 
whether it might plausibly be done in a 
way that facilitates understanding of 
what is at issue. For the aim of a 
scientific theory Is not just prediction 
and control; it is understanding too. 

Much of Zuriffs discussion goes 
over ground that was well dug in the 
1940s and 1950s - the desirability of 
operational definitions of terms, the 
distinction between intervening vari- 
ables and hypothetical constructs, and 
so on. It is surprising to find these 
issues systematically zone through yet 
again. On one crucial issue, however, 
Zuriff has comparatively little to say - 
wbat is behaviour? He does recognize 
that there is a question to be answered 
here, and discusses it In chapter three 
under the heading of “the behavioral 
data language", concluding that de- 
scriptions that are inferential, inten- 
sional, purposive, molar M, or in 
action language are suspect . what is 
acceptable is what is a matter of 
intersubjective agreement ana of 
“tradeoffs between intersubjective 
agr eement and other desirable qual- 
ities”. In the end, it depends on wbat is 
referred to as “scientific judgement . 
This » not good enough. Zunff wants 
to resist the identification of behaviour 
with muscular and other movements 
which may lead to the reduclton of 
psychology to physiology. He a so 
wants to have nothing to do with 
concepts such as those of action and 
intention. What Bestowejn? 

It is perhaps symptomatic here that 

Zuritr make, great ure of the iu ; 


This crazy logic runs through much of 
the psychoanalytic literature: by in- 
venting a false but plausible explana- 


tion for behaviour, it is possible both to 
explain the behaviour and then by 
assuming the imaginary cause to be the 
real one to prove the truth of 
psychoanalytic hypotheses. 

Finally, Eysenck exposes repeatedly 
the contradictions ana slipperiness of 
Freud's own arguments. For example, 
Freud wrote: “None but physicians 
who practise psychoanalysis can have 
. . . any possibility of forming a judge- 
ment that is uninfluenced by their own 
dislikes and prejudices”. The idea thut 
psychoanalysts arc unprejudiced is a 
nice conceit, but the arrogance is none 
the less disgusting. 

The book; s only fault is that Eysenck 
places a little too much emphasis on 
science and tends to overvalue the 
“laws" established by experimental 
psychology. In fact, scientific psychol- 
ogy has little more to tell us about 
human personality and emotions than 
does psychoanalysis - although that 
may be no bad thing, since it is better 
to admit ignorance than to foster 
falsehood. The real problem about 
psychoanalysis is that it fails to meet 
the canons of reasoning that should 
and normally do prevail even in non- 
scientific disciplines. 

Nevertheless, this is a very good | 
book - well argued, well documented, 
and well written. It should be read by 
everyone who is not already disillu- 
sioned about psychoanalysis, and in 
particular by literary magpies who 
think a smattering of psychoanalysis 
will help them to understand poetry, 
by anyone thinking of either having or 
giving an analysis, and by social work- 
ers everywhere. 

Stuart Sutherland 

Stuart Sutherland Is professor of ex- 
perimental psychology at the University 
of Sussex. 


made; and by running these together it 
simply obfuscates the Issues. I do not 
think that cognitive psychology, to 
which Zuriff is opposed, ls any bettcr 
in avoiding mudafe and confusion on 
this issue. Zuriff dislikes cognitive 
psychology as an antithesis to be- 
naviourism, mainly because U offends 
against positivist canons of scientific 
acceptability which were dominant in 
psycnological thinking 40 years ago 
(and which ought now, surely, to be 
recognized as absurdly restrictive). 
But centralist theories in psychology of 
the kind which are now prevalent 
accept many of the behaviounst WBys 
of construing the input and output to 
an organism and simply reject tne 
behaviourist prohibition on having 
anything to do with what lies inside. 
Perhaps what is required in psychology 
from a theoretical point of view is a 
more radical shake-up. 

Fortunately, it is difficult to think of 
Zuriffs book as exerting any substan- 
tial counter-influence to that. He has 
certainly soaked himself in the litera- 
ture of behaviourism (the bibliography 
is formidable); he knows somethinzof 
contemporary philosophical attitudes; 
and his philosophy of science is thor- 
ough if old-fashionedly positivist. But 
the end-product has an air of absurdity 
about it for anyone who is not dedi- 
cated to behaviourist and positivist 
ideals. Perhaps a reading of Zuriffs 
book will produce for those willing to 
undertake It a belter understandings 
behaviourism; it is questionable 
whether it will make any converts 
except those determined to be con- 
verted. 


contributor who used that expression 
that it involved a misunderstanding of 
the grammar of the word. I was told 
that it involved, rather, a conceptual 
change !^f that is true, it is 
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p. W. Hamlyn 

D. W. Hamlyn Is professor of philoso- 
phy at Blrkbeck College, London. 

A second edition of John K. Ander- 
son's. Co^dfiye.: Psychology end la 
Implications. lhas:;been.' published, by 
Freeman, at 7 95 1 
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Psycholinguistics 
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In ibis import . 11 11 new 1 caching test. Alan (Linih.im focuses ■•11 current 
theories about die central cognitive aspects of language under si muling, 
and aiicmpi.s in relied ilic emergence ut cognitive science an inter- 
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Action Systems 

An introduction to tho analysis of complex behaviour 

DAVID 1). CIAEIKE with J II. E CROSS! AND 

'Actions' are the real-life units and categories of tilings people do In a world 
ui complex cmliics ofsvsieins'. Act it in \ys tents Introduces sitideiics to Ideas 
and me duals from the behavioural sciences, the philosophical and micro- 
.sociological l radii ions, linguistics and siniclur.il Ism. and cyh cruel Its, 
computing and mathematical modelling riespiie ils wide range, this Is a 
lively introductory sourcebook for ideas. 

Iftti pages 
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Brain and Mind 

Edited by DAVID A. OAKLEY 
Psychology fn Progress 

The relationship between brain and mind Is one of the must baffling 
problems in science as well as one of the niosi Interesting This collection of 
original essays traces the development of mind in animals and human beings 
from Its origins in the evolution of larger hralns with a capacity for creating 
mental models of the environment. Contributor include John O’Keefe. 
Freda Newcombc, Joseph F.. lx? Duux. Harry J. Jcrison. Keldi Oarley. 
Lesley C. Eames and David Oakley. 

320 pages 
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The Anatomy of Madness 

Essays in the history of psychiatry 

Vbiumel People and ideas Volume II Institutions and society 

Edited by W.F. BYNUM, ROY PORTER, and MICHAEL SHEPHERD 

The Anatomy oi Madness brings together a rich and full sample or the best 
research conducted into' the history of British and Continental European 
madness and psychiatry. The historical span from the Renaissance through to 
Freud reveals changing attitudes and policies towards madness. Fresh 
investigations challenge old orthodoxies, whilst a wide geographical spread 
offers stimulating cross-cultural comparisons. 

Vbiumel 320 pages Hardback 0422 79430 0 £19.95 
Vblume 11 288 pages Hardback 0 422 79440 6 £19.95 

Culture and Self 

Aslan and western perspectives 

Edited by ANTHONY J. MARSELLA, GEORGE DE VOS, and 
FRANCIS HSU 

Culture and Self examines how cultural understandings affect and determine 
the constitution, experience and conceptualization of the self in different 
societies. The western concept of sell is compared to those that have 
developed so differently in indie, China and Japan. The book is among the first 
b address ethnocultural variations In past and present conceptions of the self 
from a multidisciplinary perspective. 

336 pages 

Hardback 0 422 79130 X £18.00 Papetack 0 422 79140 7 £8.95 

The Psychology of Self and Other 

ELIZABETH R.MOBERLY 

In thl9 sequel to her controversial study of gender Identity, Psychogenes/s, 
Dr Moberiy develops the Implications of her work (or narcissistic and borderline 
psychopathology. She presents a detailed reassessment ol basic Freudian 
concepts, and develops Bowlby’s work on attachment and separation and 
Kohut's data on selfobjed transferences. Thie Is a work of substantial 
theoretical revision which offers a challenge to psychoanalysis to accept the 
Implications of its own data. 

1 28 pages Hardback 0 422 79740 5 £9.95 
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Animal Intelligence 
edited by I.. IVeLskrnntz 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £32 .50 
1SHN n 1 £ i«52l243 

it is characteristic of norm id adult 
intelligence to think in Icrmscif quanti- 
ties which he have in ways that nrc 
crudely predictable from simple arith- 
metic: u i vc neither pain nor lose 
weight, then our weight must he 
unchanged. Very young children do 
lint iliiifk like this: they lend to assume 
Ihal orange juice poured iutnu tali thin 
glass somehow expands in volume; and 
chiit heads pushed closer together 
Itccome fewer in number. 

Iliis aspect of human psychology is 
worth considering in the context of 
urrinifd intelligence for (wo reasons. 
First, we may be tilde to ask technical 
questions about concept uulizn lions of 
space and mass available to species 
r other than ourselves. But more fun- 


damentally. we slum US he crtrciiirly 
MisnuilHis .llmiit the liniiiail rrllc.x of 
addressing coni|i|ieaii'd questions of 
ability in term* of simple <|ii.i nt Hies. As 
Professor VVciiki.nu/ points mil m the 
opening sentence of this report of a 
Royal Society discussion meeting, since 
the assessment of human intelligence 
along a single dimension fuf IQ points) 
has proved so prohlematic.il. any re- 
ference to animal intelligence must 
immediately raise doul'ts as tu the 
existence of nn entity to which the term 
could usefully apply. 

Ell fact, the title is milter misleading. 
Although many of the contributor:} arc 
concerned with detailed analyses nf 
certain kinds of in form at ion proces- 
sing capacity tested ill one or two 
species of laboratory mammals, the 
hope of the organizers of the meeting 
was that “converging strands” of ex- 
perimental work might interact. The 
two chapters which most directly raise 
the general issue of animal intelligence 
are those by H. J. Jcrison and! E. M. 
Afjcphail. demon gives n suciinct 
account of his anatomical survey of 
brain size, which within vertebrate 
classes is correlated with rhe two-thirds 
power of body weight, hut suggests 
thnt any other systematic difference in 
"cncephalizarion" (ns between reptiles 
and tmmnuils) should be seen as 
allowing for different intelligences in 
the plural. Macphail, taking what at 
first sight seems u very different tack, 
puts forward a null hypothesis for 
vertebrate intelligence, arguing that 
tu> specie s differs from any other in 
intellectual capacity (except for Homo 
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INTRODUCTION TO THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 

by G.G. Hall and Q. Llndzey, both at Stanford University. J.C. Loehlln 
and M.C. Monoisvltz, both of University of Texas 

A comprehensive, dearly written text designed lor undergraduate courses in 
introductory psychology. Ii describes and interprets the major iheorfas of human 
personality, evaluating each theory In terms of ns impact on personality theory. 
Emphasis Is placed on research generated by each theory end the theory's applications 
and significance. 
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ADULT DEVELOPMENT AND AGING 

, by M. Petlmutter. Institute of Child Development, University ol Minnesota, and E. Hall 

i mis book present! a multi -rUactpUnary approach to adulthood and aging. It present* a 
positive view at eglng. stressing Individual, gender end cultural aspects. 
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Left Side/Right Side 

A Review of Laterality Research 
Alan Beaton 

Thisrevlew isa masterly summary of the 
tui atomical , physiological and psychological 
findingstodate concerning manual and ceiebml 
asymmetry in man. The issuesdiscussed are 
presen led in a form which Is readily usable by 
studen ts nnd it nbo provides a ready source of 
reference for those interested In undertaking 
research in this area, or walking on a particular 
problem within it and wishing to relate their own 
topic to the rest of the published literature. The - 
book's comprehensive bibliography, listing all 
significant references in the field, mAke it an 
indispensable reference work. 
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WHAT IS REVERSAL THEORY? 

Revorasl theory la a new theory which deals in a systematic and unifying way Wth 
motivation, the emotions, normal and abnormal personality, therapy andother areas 
within I he subject within Psychology. 

Applications ol and developments In the theory are comprehensively covered In a 
new book. 

REVERSAL THEORY 

APPLICATIONS & DEVELOPMENTS 
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sapient). fins view emphasizes quite 
rightly that differences in sensnry 

cap. icily nuty aumint fur species dif- 
ferences in bch.iviuur But i|«‘l every- 
nne agrees dial all species difference* 
can be explained at such peripheral 
levels. N. J. Mackintosh and his col- 
lafatniturs. after reporting a series nf 
empirical comparisons between pi- 
geons and rooks (and other corvids) 
conclude that the rooks are superior at 
applying a previously learned rule to 
new stimuli. 

Many olher contributors refer in 
some wav or other to differences 
between higher and lower cognitive 
processes in animals. Weiskrantz's 
own dys junction is between "refle- 
xive" and “reflective" processes. A. 
Dickinson hs developed experimental 
procedures for distinguishing between 
habits (Pavlovian knee-jerk associa- 
tions} and actions (which are in some 
sense directed by anticipated consequ- 
ences, even in rats). David Gaffan also 
examines the difference between 
habits and voluntary movements, sug- 
gesting that the latter are often con- 
trolled by memories of previous mo- 
ments, and reporting that memory for 

P revious actions seems to be impaired, 
ut other psychological functions 
spared, by lesions to the hippocampus 
in the temporal lobes of rhesus monk- 
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Before (he sale of narcotics was regulated by the Food and Drug 
Administration, substances like alcohol, cocaine and heroin were 


eys. R. E. Passingham believes that 
the highly developed brains of monk- 
eys allow them to Bring together bits of 


information encountered at different 
times or in different places but do not 
make them any better than rats at the 
simpler associations sufficient to en- 
sure a return to the usual location of 
fond. 

Memory might certainly be put 
down as an aspect of animal intelli- 
gence, and one that is currently much 
studied. D. D. Olton briefly reviews 
material suggesting that considerable 
powers of memory are required for the 
foraging strategies observed in nature. 
A different function is that of categor- 
ization. Weiskrantz presents results 
showing monkeys correctly recogniz- 
ing objects seen in novel orientations, 
which is obviously a useful ability to 
possess outside rhe laboratory, where- 
as R. J. Herrnstein gives a comprehen- 
sive account of his finding that pi- 
geons, when required to respond to a 
certain category of coloured slide to 
obtain food, can do this either by 
“photographic retention” or by a more 
abstract process which apparently en- 
ables them to decide, for instance, 
whether or not a completely novel 
slide taken by a scuba diver contains a 
fish - a task for which they should be 
ill-fitted by either phytogeny or 
ontogeny. 


Aggressive 

stances 

Accounting for Aggression: 
perspectives on aggression and violence 
byGerdaSlann 

Allen & Unwin, £20.00 and £6,95 
ISBN 004 30U87X and 30 1 1888 

Gerda Siann has a background in 
. teaching in higher education, rather 
than in specialist research on aggres- 
sion. Her book seems all the better for 
ll: it is broad in scope, well presented, 
and free from excessive dogmatism. 

Inevitably, however, there is some 
over-simplification: you cannot hope 
deal in depth with the vast number 
of theoretical positions, comlno (mm 


HUl, £26.25). 


Herrnstein. with Macphail, suspects 
that the chimpanzee may have little by 
way of intellectual advantage over the 
pigeon, but they arc dearly in the 
minority. Nine ol the 15 chapters here 
arc mainly concerned with primates 
and B. T. and R. A. Gardner, Sue 
Savagc-Rumbauah and D. M. Rum- 
bnugn, and H. S. Terrace provide a 
sizeable fraction of all those who have 
been attempting to teach domestic 
chimpanzees a language-like system of 
communication. Tne extent to which 
these attempts should be regarded as 
failures is still unclear* and it is a pity 
that nothing is included or the recent 
work from David Premack's labora- 
tory, which has shifted towards reason- 
ing tasks and quantitative judgements, 
where the chimpanzee's talents arc 
more obvious. The final two chapters 
support the now widely held view that 
primates have intellectual superiorities 
of some degree, as a consequence of 
their complicated social life. D. L. 
Cheney and R. M. Seyfarth have for 
several years been playing tape-re- 
corded sounds to troops of wild vervet 
monkeys, which pay close attention to 
alarm calls of various kinds, and show 
interest and concern when the call of 
an individual belonging to one adja- 
cent group is played back from the 
territory of another. Regrettably, 
negative results were obtained when 
hippo grunts were played from speak- 
ers hidden in trees instead of swamps, 
since the monkeys ignored all hippo 
sounds, and indeed seem indifferent 


to other species unless they are either 
predators or give immediate warning 
of predators. H. Kummer and Jane 
Goodall augment the idea of social 
complexity (which does not stand up 
especially well to comparisons be- 
tween solitary and social species) with 
the hypothesis that free-time and ener- 
gy (including freedom from social 
pressures) may be conducive to in- 
novation in primate behaviour (as 
seems to be the case in zoos) and the 
observation that social interactions 
have a role in imitation, and the 
passing on of local traditions. 

This completes an admirably broad 
coverage, and the book is a fairly 
comprchensvie collection of contem- 
porary views on cognitive processes in 
animals. It is too specialized, and too 
expensive, to be widely used in under- 


over-sunplincation; you cannot hope 
to deal in depth with the vast number 
of theoretical positions, coming from 
several disciplines, in a mere 270 
pages. The task of defining aggression 
1 j f f ou ' d occu Py half the book. 
Indeed, at the last count there wore 
something like 300 different definl- 

fj textbooks, may ofihem incampnti- 
bte. Despite the sometimes quite brut- 
al condensation, however, Slann’s 

nnrtir cunin null . u. , ... . 


readable introduction to a Held char- 
acterized by deeply intrenched ideolo- 
gical positions. 

After an initial discussion, of prob- 
lems of definition, the early chapters 
outline the various biological and etho- 
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tvuDen Arorey, a Hollywood script- 
writer turned amateur scientist who 1 
wrote many popMter, though quite 
misleading, books on. aggression and 
tetri tonality, To Include him In a 
serious discussion of the origins of 
aggression is a bit like quoting Woody 
Allen in a treatise on psychoanalysis. 

®Mjit‘ challenges the 


are fascinated and aroused by vio- 
lence. Although Fox embellishes his 
point in his own characteristically 
erudite manner, it is surely sound. 
Indeed, violence has replaced sex as 
the new focus of the imagination: the 
new pornography features Rambo , not 
surreptitious sensuality. Although 
Siann is rig-ht to challenge some of 
Fox’s other ideas about man’s hunting 
ancestry and the evolutionary line on 
aggression, her diatribe is suen that the 
real points are lost in a sea of invective. 

A further chapter, on psychoanaly- 
tic approaches, rightly points out the 
shallowness of Sigmund Freud’s con- 
cept of the death instinct, the views of 
Anthony Store and Eric Fromm are 
discussed briefly, with Fromm getting 
the more favourable review. Siann 
criticizes the psychodynaraic approach 
on the basis of its assumptions about 
tne innateness of aggression, but ack- 
nowledges its alleged value in deepen- 
ing our understanding of some aggres- 
sive feelings. 

The section on laboratory-based 
experimental studies of aggression is 
far too charitable. For years psycho- 
logists, largely American, have been 
Mowing children ostensibly aggressive 
films and then counting how many 


_ — -—v uuiu wmen are 

inexplicably left bobbing around. They 
claim that witnessing aggression (even 
in creases aggression because 
the children hit the dolls more often 
than those who have not seen the 
awresswe film. They may be right. 
But the bizarre nature of many of their 
experiments is such that very few 
about behaviour fn the 
real world can be drawn from them. In 

HS whit J s « Bobo doll for if not 
to punch on the head so that it rocks 

KSHE Much sharper evK 
experimental method are 
n rec . ent textbooks, and 
debate *****“ W|U add litt,e to the 

" L15g .pe «dtfm*te chapter,: on 
tociQiogical:and psychological pers- 
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discouraging; indeed, there is liltle 
evidence that converging strands of 
research are about to be woven into a 
cloth sufficient to cover what is still an 
embarrassing expanse of theoretics! 
nakedness. But at least a local tradi- 
tion has begun that there is more to 
animal intelligence than reflexes, 

Stephen Walker 

Stephen Walker is lecturer in psycholo- 
gy at Birkbeck College, London. A 
paperback edition of his book “Anbtul 
/nought" has recently been published 
by Routledge A Kegan Paul 


pectivcs, examines the criminological 
studies of such researchers as we*l 
and Farrington and discusses the 
sociological work by, among others, 
Wolfgang nnd Ferrocuti. Phenomeno- 
logical approaches are nlso considered 
and a largely pertinent assessment ol 
their limitations provided. 

Finally, we come to the really ambi- 
tious task - that of attempting a 
synthesis of the separate perspective. 
Siann achieves little, however, In the 
way of true synthesis, nor does she 
identify the various levels of explana- 
tion tnat the different perspectives 
provide. These are summarized some- 
what cursorily and we are suddenly 
introduced to Carl Rogers and self 
theory, an odd choice as a basis tor 
integrating the divergent strands of 
theorizing about aggression. Here, 
however, Siann reveals her true col- 
ours, pleading that we can pul an enu 
to violence by having more empathy 
with each other. She presents a roman- 
tic vision of “the promotion of altruis- 
tic or pro-sociaf behaviour" as an 
antidote to belligerence and follows 
this with some equally naive stufj 
about people in high positions not 
fostering aggressive stances. This final 
chapter offers little in the way ot 
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way of true synthesis. 

As an introductory text for students 
in a wide range of social disciplines, 
however, this eclectic book will be very 
useful. 

Peter Marsh _ 

Peter Marsh Is director of the psycholo- 
gy unit, department of social studies, 
Oxford Polytechnic. __ 

A special issue of the British Journal of 


n ml L. Harris, has been puoiisucu^ 

Infancy by the British Psychological 
Society at £6.95. 
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Innate 
ability 


Language Learnabillty and 
Language Development 

by Steven Pinker 

Harvard University Press, £24.95 
JSBN0674 5I0542 

Thai languages are learnable is con- 
stantly confirmed by the ease with 
which human infants acquire the ling- 
uistic system of the community into 
which iney are born. But how does the 
infant extract from the speech directed 
to him the grammar of tne language to 
which he is exposed? And what are the 
cognitive mechanisms that guarantee' 
successful acquisition for all children, 
apart from a small percentage of 
impaired individuals? 

Such questions provoked psycholog- 
ists like Roger Brown to investigate in . 
detail the language development of 
American children during the 1960s. 
The impetus then came from Noam 
Chomsky, who argued that a success- 
ful linguistic theory would account not 
only tor grammars of individual lan- 


guages, but also for the child's success- 
ful and speedy construction of those 
grammars. His hypothesis was that the 
abstract formal principles according to 
which grammars were constructed, 
constituted also an innate endowment 
with which the child approached the 
language learning task. 

The work of Brown and others did 
indicate the importance of rule-learn- 
ing in acquisition, particularly fur 
inflections and some syntactic phe- 
nomena such as auxiliary inversion in 
English. The indirect support for prin- 
ciples significant in Chomskyan 
theory, such as transformations, was 
not enough, however, to prevent the 

S adual drifting apart of linguistic 
eory and language acquisition re- 
search. The estrangement was never 
total. But as linguistic theory changed 
rapidly in the early 1970s, and as the 
perspective of empirical research 
broadened considerably, a scries of 
merely casual encounters ensued. This 
state of affairs lasted until recently, 
when a new perspective, "leamabil- 
ity", offered the prospect of a reunion. 
Pmker’s book, as the most explicit and 
detailed account of the interaction 
between the principles of learnability 
and data from language acquisition 
research, is proof of the renewed 
vitality of the relationship. It is also a 
work which researchers in language 
acquisition will need to take seriously, 
even if they disagree with its premises. 

,, LeamaDility f ' here refers to the 
way in which the child's success in 
acquiring the language imposes a con- 
straint on the nature of the theory that 
is put forward to account for it. The 
end-point of learning is the adult 


Old 

chestnuts 


Homan Intelligence: perspectives 
god prospects 

by Robert Kail and James W. Pellegrino 
Freeman, £22.95 and £14.95 
ISBN 07167 1688 7 and 1689 5 

Robert Kail'and James W. Pellegrino, 
two American experimental psycho- 
logists, attempt to exnmine three 
approaches to the study of human 
intelligence in such a way that readers 
with a limited background in psychoio- 
IV can readily gain some appreciation 
m the distinctive features exhibited by 
those appoachcs. 

They Degin, obviously enough, with 
b consideration of the psychometric 
approach, stemming from the 
measurements of the Victoriangcnius 
Francis Oaiton at University College 
London and the pioneering tests of 
James McKeen Catlell at Columbia 
University in New York. As both 
Gallon and Cattell believed that sim- 
ple sensory, perceptual and motor 
processes constituted the fundamental 
elements of thought, they sought to 
equate intelligence with, for example, 
the speed of response to a tone. The 
failure to find usefully high correla- 
tions between these indices and college 
achievement scores, however, contri- 
buted to the decline of interest in 
sensory intelligence and its superces- 
sion by an emphasis on lugher thought 
processes - verbal and spatial reason- 
uig, memory, and so on. Alfred Binet 
developed a test to evaluate those 
processes and so originated a line of 
work traceable via the efforts of 
Charles Spearman and Louis Thur- 
sione to the present day. 

It is more appropriate, therefore, to 
*peak of two psychometric traditions, 
indeed, there has recently been a 
renewal of interest in the simpler 
processes. For instance, H. J. Eysenck 
andD. E. and A. E. Hendrickson are 
currently refining psychophysiological 
®wsures of intelligence and Christ- 
opher Brand has reported respectably 
“>8h negative correlations between a 
wte judgement task and IO scores. 
Kail ana Pellegrino, however, do not 
fit to discuss these endeavours, 
moving on to a consideration of the 
ujtormation-processing approach to 
intelligence. Using the analogy of a 
toraputer system, they aim to char- 
"”? nze the processes between input 
«na output and between question and 
“jUswer, underlining the importance of 
• {f5 kn °wledge base which aUows us to 

p- 'wn and sometimes to profit from 
255 E?? , ' f 8,80 readily accept 

u Jrr potion between “declarative" 
■pledge (know what) and "pro- 
Cc ™tr B l knowledge (know how). 

rne authors sketch out pattern rec- 
“Bntoon mechanisms, but do not draw 
ii£J°F e j ortUrrodon between informa- 
B fliul knowledge/ They explore fl 


merger between the psychometric 
approach, with its ability measures, 
and information processing, with its 

g rocess analysis. And they summarize 
J. Sternberg’s componential theory 
of intelligence, highlighting the some- 
what unexpected finding that skilled 
reasoners are slow at encoding in- 
formation. They later criticize their 
proposed merger, however, for using 
only the young adult as its static data 
source and ignoring the dynamics of 
intellectual change arising throughout 
the lifespan. 

The developmental approach, 
associated especially with the theories 
of Jean Piaget, fully accepts that an 
understanding of the evolution ol 
intelligence is a crucial part of any 
adequate explanation of individual 
differences. However, although Kail 
and Pellegrino deal with Piaget's 
theory, they present only an inadequ- 
ate precis of what is a unique view of 
the wayB in which knowledge is ac- 
quired: namely, genetic epistemology. 
They do not tell us, for example, that 
Piaget himself revised his views about 
the stage of “formal operational 
thought. , 

The hook draws to a close with an 
ingenuous epitome of Sternberg’s 
ingenious triarchic theory of human 
intelligence, and a synopsis of Howard 
Gardner’s theory of multiple intelli- 
gences. Both these theories suffer' 
from the unconstrained arbitrary con- 
structions of their proponents. Gard- 
ner’s the more so: although he sets up 
"signs” for identifying a category of 
intelligence, it remains obscure as to 
whether these criteria are sufficient or 
merely necessary or just capricious. 
Kail and Pellegrino enthusiastically 
recount his bizarre but appealing no- 
tion that song (musical intelligence) 
and dance (bodily-kinesthetfc intelli- 
gence) should be the main concerns of 
researchers. , . , 

The book ends with an epilogue ot 
new perspectives on old issues. Group 
differences in intelligence are at last 
mentioned; and psydiometricians are 
lambasted for supporting the rind 
dogma of immutable hentabibty. 
Nevertheless, even the now controver- 
sial review of twin studies by L. 
Erlenmeyer-Kimling Bnd L.F. Jaryik 
(1963) emphasized that environment is 
not “without eflect upon intellectual 
functioning" and that ’the bj Jl tied tud 
level Is not unalterably fixed by the 
genetic constitution”. Thus, the . dog- 
ma was never as inflexible as Kail and 

^Thfs^is* a^competent enough book 
which does not entirely 
goal of introducing the reader to the 
psychology of human intelligence. 


grammar. This i\ unly k-arnjhle (it is 
asserted) under certain assumptions 
about ihe nature nf the input data to 
which the child is expiat'd, and ahnul 
(he mechanisms which are available 
for the language-learning task. Like 
other learnability theorists , Pinker 
assumes (hat the only data provided 
for the cliild urc primary data in (he form 
of sentences in the language to be 
learned, uttered in the context of 
events and objects in his environment. 
The learner is nut privy to “negative 
evidence" - corrections from parents, 
for example, or more direct indications 
about the grammatical status of his 
own early attempts at the language. 
Like others, Pinker suggests that tne 
child is innately equipped with a 
mechanism that allows mm to Icam a 
generative grammar. That innate 
mechanism allows the child to con- 
struct, from the primary data, the 
appropriate grammatical framework: 
its phrase-structure rules, its lexical 
entries, its complement structures and 
control relations. 

Other writers on learnability have 
generally been content at (his point to 
develop purely formal accounts of a 
learning procedure which would ac- 
quire an adult grammar of the speci- 
fied kind if their assumptions nold. 
Pinker goes much further. The con- 
tribution of his book lies not just in its 
carefully argued section on learnability 
thcoiy and acquisition, but in its 
detailed analysis of the empirical con- 
sequences of his assumptions, both in 
terms of a number of areas of the 
grammar and an impressive array of 
data on the learning of English. 
Although there is muen with which 1 
would like to take issue - the basic 
learnability assumptions, the idea that 
learning mechanisms remain un- 
changed throughout the acquisition 
period, particular interpretations of 
data, ana the computational metaphor 
implicit in the whole approach - Pink- 
er's carefully reasoned book promises 
to be an influential work, wnich sets 
high standards for its potential critics. 


Paul Fletcher 


Paul Fletcher is lecturer in linguistic 
science at the University of Reading. 


R. E. Rawles 


p Rawles is lecturer in psychology 
at University College London. 


a collection of essays on Language 


New from Yale 

Presentations of Gender 
Robert J. S loder, A/.O. 

Huw ifti boys become masculine and girls feminine? Dr. 

Slollcr, well known for his contributions to Ihc study uf 
human sexual behaviour, helps us to understand gender 
development in ‘ normal' males and females by exploring the 
life course and behaviour of extremely feminine young boys. 

His findings, drawn from interviews and psychoanalytic 
treatment, lead (o important modifications of Freud's theories 
on the development of sexuality. £2(1. Ob 

Observing the Erotic Imagination 

Robert J. St oiler, A7. D. 

Pornography, daydreams, and rituals that we commonly 
regard as perverted arc the source material used by Dr. 

Stoller to investigate the origins of human sexual excitement. 

£ 20.00 

Art and Psyche 

A Study in Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics 

Ellen Handler Spitz 

This provocative, closely argued book is a critical examination 
of the many parallels between psychoanalysis and aesthetics 
and of the ways in which these fields of inquiry can contribute 
to each otlter." Proposing three principal psychoanalytic 
approaches to art. Spitz shows how each correlates with a 
phase in the evolving history of psychoanalytic thought, a 
major critical mode, and a perennial problem in the 
philosophy of art. £18.95 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 

Volume 40 

edited by Albert J. Solnit , Ruth S. Eissler , and 

Peter B. Neubauer 

£45.00 

Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF u»*» 


CAMBRIDGE 

Unemployment 

Its Social Psychological Ef 


’sychological Effects 
PETER KELVIN and JOANNAE.JARRETT 

In this illuminating account, the authors examine the 
effects of unemploy ment as identified by research 
conducted since the 1 930s, and consider the 
implications of these effects on both personal 
relationships and the public treatment of the 
unemployed. Hard covers £20.00 net 

Paperback £6.95 net 

European Monographs in Social Psychology 
Co-publication with the Maison des Sciences de 
P Homme, Paris 

The Age of the Crowd 

A Historical Treatise on Mass Psychology 
SERGE MOSCO VICI 

The Age of the Crowd is at one level a historical 
account of the development of mass psychology, and 
at another an analysis of its implications forpresent- 
day political and social life. Serge MoscovicPs acute 
analyses of mass phenomena - whether crowd 
violence in Poland or Iran, or mass hysteria in sports 
stadiums or at rock concerts - raise fundamental 
questions concerning the foundations of democracy. 

Hard covers £30,00 net 
Paperback £10.95 net 


Perspectives on Minority 
Influence 

SERGE MOSCOVICI, GABRIEL MUGNY 
and EDDY VAN AVERMAET 

How docs a minority exert influence on a majority? 
The original and dvnamic research paradigms 
presented here and the theoretical and empirical 
results that are reported offer fresh insights not only 
into the phenomenon of influcnceper se , but also into 
such classic notions as 'the group’, ’deviance' and 
'convergence*. 227.50 net 

European Studies in Social Psychology 
Co-publication with the Maison desSciences de 
I’Homme, Paris 


Co-publication with the Maison des Sciences de 
VHomme 

People In Cities 

The Urban Environment and Its Effects 
EDWARD KRUP AT 

An analysis of current research and theory ahoutthe 
ways in which cities affect people, contrasting urban 
living to life in smaller communities, and comparing 
popular notions and stereotypes about city dwellers 
with the results of empirical research. Taking a social 
psychological perspective, the author explores the 
Issues of stress and crowding, urban social 
relationships, images of the city, and the impact of 
good and poor design. Hardcovers £2750 net 

B Paperback £8.95 net 


Environment and Behaviour Series 



Contrast Analysis 

Focused Comparisons in the Analysis of 
Variance 

ROBERT ROSENTHAL and 
RALPH L. ROSNOW 

This is the first text that is devoted entirely to the topic 
of contrasts. It is written for those seeking appropriate 
statistical approaches to research data and will prove 
particularly useful to behavioural and social scien cists. 

Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback £6.95 net 

Self and Society 

Narcissism, Collectivism, and the Development 
of Morals 
DREWWESTEN 

'Based on an admirably thorough exposition of 
modem thought, and research in the psychological 
and social sciences, Drew Wes ten presents here a 
brilliant, intellectually rxhilarating effort to transcend 
by means of a new theoretical formulation, the 
artificial divisions in our knowledge about individuals 
and about cultures. 

Marie J ahoda. Professor Emerita , Un iversity of Sussex 

Hard covers £30.00 net 
Paperback £10.95 net 

Cambridge University Press 

The Edinburgh Building, Shiritfsbpry Road, Cambridge CB2 2RU, UK 
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Camera Culture 


HALt.A BELOIT 


il , .|M ■ I II I- Hill III 

f.j'.i inaii.jn mil j«l.v. jn iini'Ori.n.r [Mil in 
ojr lut-. I j-.i-.lil'. illu'.iiatc-l mill .1 ..iri’. , r, 
C'l | ■)'*• »To- jr •(! ^ Fir.rrt f -ii Hi 1% *rij|S'.li'.|S (<• 
iii.i a l«-i|i» a> of ili( « n-fn • £ .imr'-i '"iiiiiiu 1 
ii j poiictiiiiin'j in-Jn jin n <.ii ihi 

of phiMfi'ir^pliv HailM Bcloll c-.f.lou-s ih« 
dd r.F f<tioln>jl.ip>iifii). I Ihi i-%|iOii*.-iiCO r 1 
l.trm.J plin|.iijMplic.| .Hid I In.* m ay llifr 
• jitil-m Fi.u eiungcd our uoc.|al •j.'jiIJ. 

272 pajcs. £ 14.95 »• n i >■ <: 


Origins of 
Mental Illness 

GORDON CLARIDQE 


Tlin coniruvi rsl.il claim of Ihis brilliantly 
•Ailtlcn book Is Dial people who develop 
psychiatric disorders do so in keep In ;j with 
•1 basis* prerllsposlflnri wliicli Inclines them 
towards rii-Yiatiirv or nnnnaliiy’. This Is .i 
(lower Ful sMlL-menl oF a new and 
unorthodox concept of mental Illness and fl 
ch.illcrifje locuircnl iradliions. 

24(i pages, hilitlb.jck £22.50 iOi.ji iji'jh 
paper back £7.95 wmi laP’Oi 


Children’s 

Reading 

Problems 

Psychology and Education 
PETER BRYANT and 
LYNETTE BRADLEY 


. . Lurid and mlonncd. 

Tunes EftncdHiHi.il Supplement 
. . A heanenlmj and Ilium moling book.' 
ZdltCtithtll 

The authors providp ihe first clear evidence 
of those mental procedures which arc 
important in the early, often pre-school 
stages of learning to read, and show that 
specific training methods can be applied 
before children have learnt to read which 
will considerably Improve Iheir later 
reading ability. 

208 pages, hardback £16.50 iG'-Ji utasri 
paperback £5.95 i 0 gj i ijbsj si 


108 Cowley Road. Oxford OX4 I JF 


Suite 1505, 432 Park Avenue South,’ 
New York NY 10016 


NEW TITLES 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Television, Sex Roles 
and Children 

By Kevin Durkin 

The author assembles and evaluates 
recent research on television sex role 
stereotyping and Its relationship to sex 
role development in children. 

Qcl 1985 0335 150883 Paper £6 95 
0335 15089 ! Cased 020.00 

People, Groups and 
Society 

By Hedy Brown 

Considers various ways in which social 
psychologists have approached the 
topic of people In groups, and looks at 
the sdentlflc. ethical and practical 
problems encountered. 

Ocn9B5 0335151398 • Paper £7.95 
0335 15140 X Cased C2000 


rj Open Univra’sity Press 

12 Coffaridgn Close. Stony Stratford, 
Milton Keynofl, MK1 1 10Y, England. 
Tel: Milton Keynes (MOB) 8 OB 74 4 
Tains; 620147 


S0Y1ET PSYCHOLOGY INDEX 

A new .computerised dluhiio'-for 
Enfll I sh-t peaking researchers featuring 
thousands of references from Russian 
academic sources. Full back-up provides 
•btiracli, author's details, iranslaiiitns' 
cic. For further details send large s,a.e lo: 
Soviet Psychology Index. 52 
Square. London SW J 5DT. 
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skills 


Children's Reading Problems: 
psychology and education 
bv Peter Bryant and Lynelte Bradley 
Blackwell. £ I6.5U and £5.05 
ISBN 0631 136R27and 136835 
Reading Ability 
by Charles A. Perfetl I 
Oxford Uni versiiyPrcss, £25. OW 
ISBN 0 19 503501 I 

In a brief note to Nature in 1983, 
Bradley nnd Bryant reported the re- 
sult or u long-term longitudinal study 
of young readers. The most important 
of their findings was thar training 
six-ycitr-old children in two tasks 
(leaching about rhyme and allitera- 
tion, and about how individual sounds 
could be represented by individual 

E lastic letters) caused them to be 
cucr renders when they were eight 
years old than a comparable group of 
children who had not been exposed to 
the two (mining regimes. Although 
others have clnimcd similar findings, 
no previous study has been so rigor- 
ously designed or ns extensive. As the 
training methods arc described in 
detail in the last two chapters of their 
book, this should make it of immense 
interest to parents and teuchers. 

Hie book is also Intended to be of 
interest to investigators of learning to 
read and of developmental dyslexia, 
since the authors offer views as to how 
children learn to read nnd how back- 
wardness in reading comes about. 
They claim that learning to read is 
learning to use letter-sound corres- 
pondences - that is why difficulty in 
appreciating the individual sounds 
which go to make up words causes 
backwardness in rending. But their 
claim conflicts with evidence of two 
sorts. First, at the very earliest stages 
of reading, children identify words not 


by apply % letter-sound rules but by 
noticing idiosyncratic visual features - 
so they might read any word contain- 
ing II as yellow. Second, there is the 
fact that at some late stage of learning 
to read, reliance on letter-sound rules 
must be abandoned, because skilled 
readers can read words which disobey 
these rules (irregular words such as 
yacht) and can also distinguish be- 
tween words which would be indistin- 
guishable when read bv letter-sound 
rules (homophones such 
No matter 
appreciating the structure of spoken 
words, skilled reading will not be 
attained until words are treated in 
terms of their orthography, rather than 
being read by rule. 

If all that were important were 
phonological awareness, then training 
in phonological awareness alone 
should have 
learning lo read. 


as sail/sale). 


TC.’idiiii' h.ickw.utlncis. Both implica- 
tions me difficult to reconcile with 
current work on developmental dys- 
lexia . 

For example, the auiliurs consider 
and dismiss the idea that reading 
backwardness is sometimes due to 
"visual deficits”. Ibe evidence they 
cite and reject here certainly should be 
rejected, because the kinds of visual 
processing studied in the work they 
discuss are quite unlike the kinds of 
visual processing that are required for 
reading. But others, such as Love - 
grave, who have studied the ability of 
backward readers to neriorm visual- 
processing tasks of the kind involved in 
the early stages of letter and word 
recognition, huve found that a sizeable 
proportion of the children do have 
defective visual processing which 
would make reading difficult. As not 
all backward readers show this deficit, 
they must have reading difficulties for 
other reasons - perhaps because they 
are poor at breaking spoken words up 
into constituent sounds. 

Bryant and Bradley do acknowledge 
once or twice that learning to read 
must depend on a variety of skills, not 
just phonological awareness. But such 
acknowledgements are not taken 
seriously: if they were, the authors 
would have to acknowledge that there 
would be varieties of backwardness in 
reading, differing from each other in 
terms of which component skill the 
child was poor at; but the authors 
argue that there is no evidence for such 
varieties. 

A major line of argument here is 
that “no one has yet shown that 
backward readers fall into types which 
are not also found among other chil- 
dren”. 1 could not understand this 
argument, for two reasons. First, those 
who do believe that sub-types of 
backward reading exist do not deny 
(why would they?) that younger nor- 
mal readers may read in ways similar to 
the ways that older backward readers 
read. Second, Bryant and Bradley 
themselves make no effort to show that 
the children they classify as backward 
renders read in ways unlike those 
characteristic of young normal 
readers. 

Perfetti’s book, somewhat broader 
in scope, deals with adult skilled 
reading as well as learning to read and 
reading backwardness. It contains a 

spti 

of work on 



“Don’t cry if It does smart a moment, the ‘pain-killer’ will soon take all 
the soreness away”, an 1845 advertisement for a patent pain remedy 
illustrated In Martin S. Per nick’s A Calculus of Suffering: pain, 
professionalism, and anesthesia in nineteenth-century America (Col- 
umbia University Press, $45.50). 


number of useful review chapters, 
particularly the 6urvey 
in sxil 


comprehension 


rilled reading 


(chapter three) and the material on 
beginning reading (chapter ten). 
Though not very original, these chap- 
ters are good; other chapters, though 
original, do not seem to be as good, 
Chapter five introduces “verbal effi- 
ciency theory” as a way of explaining 


individual differences in reading speed 
and comprehension. 1 may have failed 
to grasp this theory, but it seemed 
rather empty. Perfetti proposes the 
concept of “text work”, which consists 
of four different subprocesses which go 
on during text comprehension: lexical 
access; assembly of propositons; in- 
tegration of propositions; and text 
modelling. “Individual differences arc 
matters of efficiencies for these sub- 
processes”; but “wc can offer no 
serious estimation of these parameters 
in any given situation”. 

Similarly, the chapter on develop- 
mental dyslexia, although it describes 
a great deal of work comparing good 
readers to dyslexics, lacks bite. Abili- 
ties compared include letter naming, 
non-word reading, memory span, syn- 
tactic processing and speech percep- 
tion. Dyslexics are worse at all of 
these. In the same way, the chapter on 
high-ability versus low-ability readers 
reports that the low-ability readers arc 
worse at everything: sentence compre- 
hension, lexical access, semantic en- 
coding, visual search, non-word read- 
ing. But as this kind of research is 
crippled by its adherence to investigat- 
ing groups rather than individuals, one 


cannot tell which of two conclusions is 
correct. It may be that every bad 
reader or dyslexic is bad at all aspects 
of reading. If so, theories about what 
the components of reading are will not 
assist in the interpretation or treat- 
ment of reading disability. Alterna- 
tively, it may be that each component 
of the reading process is impaired in 
some but not all bad readers or 
dyslexics. If so, as a group, the bad 
readers/dyslcxics will be bad at every- 
thing, but any individual will be bad at 
only some things. Looking at the 
individual’s data will tell us wnat those 
things are, and this will be of immedi- 
ate importance for interpretation and 
treatment. 

This point could also be made about 
Bryant and Bradley's book: although 
they tell us that not all their backward 
readers did in fact show poor phonolo- 


gical awareness, throughout their 
as n single group. 


ook they treat their backward readers 


if. 


Max Coltheart 


Max Coh heart is professor of psycholo- 
gy at Birkbeck College, London. 


significantly assisted 
1. In their longitudinal 
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A Child’s Learning of English 
by Paul Fletcher 
Blackwell, £22.50 and £7.95 
ISBN 0631 142819and 142827. 


teaming to read, in their longitudinal ^ 

study, however. Bryant andljradley studies In languag 
did not find this: training with seen be roughly divid* 


letters was also needed; and the au- 
thors acknowledge that, when asked 
why the method worked so well, they 
“can only speculate” and (later) are 
“only speculating”. A more deter- 
mined effort at theorizing about the 
various prpedises nt work over the 
course of leg! ling to read might have 

S Icldcd non-sj eculative answers to this 
asic qucstioi . 

The author >’ theorizing about the 
causes of read 
disappointing 

are located a various points along a 
continuum oi the ability to analyse 
woTds into so inds, the children at the 
low end of tl is continuum being the 
ones who vyill be especially backward 
in reading. B it tliis view implies that 
there is only one cause of reading 
backwardness and only one variety of 


children, they claim, 
various points along a 


Studies In language development can 
be roughly divided into two main 
types: longitudinal and cross-section- 
al. Longitudinal studies collect data on 
a small number of children over an 
extended period of time. Typically, the 
whole language system is under inves- 
tigation. In contrast, cross-sectional 
studies collect data on large numbers 
of children of different ages on one 
occasion. Usually, some specific and 
often quite narrow linguistic ability is 
under investigation. However, where- 
as research with children under two 
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sectional approach. 

What has been missing, therefore, 
are those data which would give us a 
comprehensive account of the com- 

f ilete language system during a very 
mportant phase of development when 
much of the grammatical structure of 
the language Is being acquired. This is 
Praise the gap that this book Intends 
to fill. Its author has collected samples 
conversation . fronl one child 
(a on hie) between the ages of two and a 
half years and four years, the major 
part of the book being taken up with 
the presentation and analysis of tran- 
scripts at three different ages: 2:4, 3:0 
and 3:5. An additional unanalysed 
commentafy at 3:11 Is included as an 
appendix. 

I I ; tt ,V 6tCh ° rbegins wlth a cha pteriden- 
; 1 raeHiodolo-, 

v,:Y vi , iVj “V; /; ' 1 


6 . for the researcher in the 

field of child language. This outline, 
which touches on such issues as sample 
size, the role of the observer and the 
nature of the transcriptions, will pro- 
vide a useful synthesis for students in 
the field. However, despite references 
to extracts from Sophie's data to help 
elucidate his discussion of these issues, 
the reasoning behind some of Fletch- 
er’s own methodological decisions are 
somewhat opaque. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to discern what determined 
Fletcher’s choice of the particular 
transcripts presented, what the twice- 
weekjy samples collected between the 
major transcripts consisted of, why he 
decided against video analysis, and, 
more problematically, how the analy- 
sis of context of utterance was made. 
For example, Fletcher presents a table 
noting the instances of temporal refer- 
ence of past referring verb forms. In 
only two of the 22 examples, however, 
is he unable to locate the reference to 
some specified time in the past. This is 
an impressive use of contextual in- 
formation. Unfortunately, there is no 
discussion of how the criteria were 
employed in this case. 

Chapter two focuses on the ways in 
which Fletcher has chosen to analyse 
his data. Such a wealth of data clearly 
requires selective analysis, and Fletch- 
er has opted for one that focuses on 
grammar but Includes information on 
pronounciation, personal pronouns 
and debris (expressions of demonstra- 
tion). He might equally well have 
focused on a lexical or semantic anal 
sis, but these issues remain to lii 
tackied elsewhere. Here, however, 
detailed and systematic 
anaiyslsof verb-structures is particular- 
ly useful, given the general sparcity of 
research on the development of the 
verb system. To my knowledge, there 
is no other comparable source of this 
data. However, although there are sum- 
, manes and Commentaries on specific 
; aspect? of language devejppment, the 

I . ' * 'I i i 


book docs not succeed in presenting ^ 
integrated framework in which these 
can dc Interpreted. 

Alfred North Whitehead identifies 
three necessary stages in the develop- 
ment of a scientific hypothesis: ro- 
mance, precision and generalization. 
Fletcher’s work is most accurately 
placed in the first stage; he preset^ 
tacts and speculates on unexplored 
relationships. Again, although M 
presents his data in the light of current 
research, there is little discussion of 
possible mechanisms of developmen- 
tal change, and certainly no overall 
theoretical framework. Fletcher states 
that “it is impossible ... to account in 
general for the changes in linguistic 
performance". But given his initial 
discussion of possible explanations « 
linguistic development, some synthesis 
ana healthy speculation is warTantea. 
Inst ;ad, it seems as if the final chapter 
is missing. „ . . 

F etcher's book has two distinct 
uses, First, the chapters on metnoa 
and explanation ana on data analy&w 
represent useful summaries of toe 


central problems for students studying 
the fcomplex fiefd of language acqul^ - 
tion. Second, the transcripts and com* 



t 


.chers, which by turns orai'-T; 
(foil example, the discussion of stative 
and dynamic verbs), confirms (ior 
example, the discussion of tense arm 
aspect) and questions (for example, 
thej discussion of this/that) curren 
research in the area. Despite lts 
comings, however, the book will un 
doubtedly be a useful reference sou[” 
fon researchers and should stimula 
further studies. 
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Personal ! 

con structs 

Self-Organized Learning: 
foundations of a conversational 
sdtnce for psychology 
unrieF. Thomas and 
v gheila Harri-Augsteln 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £25.00 

1SB NQ710099908 

Since its introduction in 1955, George 
Kelly’s personal construct theory 
(PCT) has found wide acceptance 
among cognitive psychologists: unlike 
behaviounstic paradigms, it sees the 
individual’s psychological life as pri- 
marily his own creation and not as a set 
of processes conditioned by external 
influences. PCT argues that man has 
the ability to observe and reflect upon 
experience, forming “personal con- 
sinicls" or units of meaning which 
contain all the ideas, feelings, memor- 
ies, evaluations. and so on, that he has 
about the events and people in his life. 
Personal constructs allow us to make 
sense of and manipulate the world, and 
it is personal constructs that prompt 
behaviour rather than mechanistic no- 
tions such as environmental stimuli 
and reinforcers. 

Not content with just theorizing, 
Kelly went further and devised a 

1 

How are 
things 
at home? 

The Child in Context: family-systems 
theory in educational psychology 
by Jean Campion 
Methuen , £1 1 .00 and £4 .95 
1SBN0416390 900 and 39100 1 

Educational psychologists acknow- 
ledge the influence of parental atti- 
tudes and practices on cnild develop- 
ment, and nave pioneered imaginative 
parent involvement schemes. In gener- 
al, however, they are much more 
concerned with school processes than 
with family dynamics and are often 
uncertain about their precise role In 
relation to parents. With the rapid 
development of relatively autonomous 
local education authority school 
psychological services since the 1960s, 
they have increasingly seen the learn- 
ing and behaviour problems of chil- 
dren and adolescents as related to the 
ethos, curriculum and organization of 
schools and to the ways in which 
individual teachers carry out their 
functions, 

Moving away from the emphasis on 
individual case-work and the mother- 
child relationship which characterized 
much'earlier child guidance practice, a 
number of psychologists have begun to 
concentrate on the application of sys- 
tems theory to their work in schools. 
Essentially, this approach involves the 
psychologist in looking at the school as 
nn institution, recognizing how the 
organization of the school affects its 
Pupils, and trying to bring about 
desirable institutional changes. Even if 
not all educational psychologists have 
espoused the systems approach, most 
of them now spend a great deal of their 
tone In school, whicn they regard as 
mar working base. 

In this timely book, Jean Campion, 
while being aware of the need to take 
mto account the child’s total experi- 
ence, emphasizes that educational 
psychologists should understand fami- 
7 n* well as school systems. In her 


“repertory grid technique" (RGT) for 
actually eliciting an individual’s per- 
sonal constructs and thus for forming a 
picture of how he views and relates to 
the various elements in his life, from 
key concepts like “myself’ to trivial 
ones like “dishwashing" or '’goldfish”. 
Taken together. PCT and RGT 
prompt the authors of Self-Organlzetl 
Learning to suggest that Nelly’s work 
may one day be seen as marking "a 
watershed in social science compara- 
ble to Copernicus and the telescope in 
natural science”. 

The implication here is that Kelly 
allows us to explore the inner space of 
the mind in the way that the telescope 
allows us to explore the heavens - a 
bold notion with far-reaching implica- 
tions, particularly as Taylor and Harri- 
Augstein dearly feel that exploration 
by RGT undermines “the illusion that 
there is in anyone person a finite, fixed 
and static mind . The mind is a 
dynamic, ever-changing flux, with un- 
known potential, and it is indeed the 
myth of a static mind that is the 
“fundamental flaw in any approach to 
learning”, and which underpins mis- 
guided fixed measures such as those of 
intelligence, aptitude, and personality. 
This immediately calls into question 
the work not only of the behaviourists 
but of the psychometricians and the 
trait-theorists. Moreover, that work is 
seen to be actually counter-produc- 
tive, prompting us to mistake “ineffec- 
tive stabilized states in individuals and 
groups for permanent features”, and 
by our mistake actually to help per- 
petuate this particular myth. Learning 
failure, low intelligence, personality 
problems are therefore in effect the 
creation of the psychologists who pur- 
port to “measure’ these states, beguil- 
ing us all into thinking we see moun- 
tains when we are looking at clouds. 

children who, though not mentally or 
physically handicapped, have learning 
or behaviour difficulties. In the early 
part of her book, she considers the 
various models of the educational 
psychologist's work with the parents of 
such children - including consultation, 
partnership and family therapy - and 


the theories underlying those models. 
Taking an eclectic anti flexible stand- 


E oint, Campion is able to derive 
:ssons from the more extreme 
psychoanalysts such as Melanie Klein 
as well as from behaviourist psycholo- 
gy. The middle chapters cover families 
under stress, the educational psycho- 
logist's Initial and subsequent 


So much for the theory, now whut of 
the evidence? Those expecting to find 
the authois presenting the details of n 
scientific “experiment" to compare 
Kelly's model of man with those nf the 
behaviourists and the psychoinctri- 
cians will be disappointed. Iiie “mind" 
hardly admits of that kind nf approach. 
Instead, wc arc given perhaps ihe most 
exhaustive survey yet of RGT, with 
detailed instructions on how to con- 
struct appropriate grids and deliberate 
on the information they elicit. These 
guidelines are supported by extensive 
examples of grids compiled by the 
authors in the course of tneir research 
at the Centre for the Study of Human 
Learning at Brunei University, re- 
search which has explored over 200 
areas of human response to experi- 
ence, ranging from concepts in physics 
to man management and yoga. It is as 
if the authors are saying: if you want to 
evaluate RGT and the models of mind 
it supports, you must try it for yourself 
and draw your own conclusions. To 
help us further, the authors also pro- 
vide extensive activities of a grid-based 
nature which the reader can try on 
himself and see what he discovers 
about his own mind. 

But where Taylor and Harri-Aug- 
stein break particularly new ground is 
in the way they have enlisted the use of 
the computer to help Individuals con- 
struct their own grids, and to use the 
experience to assist what the authors 
call “self-organized learning". Out 

f ;oes the notion of an instructor-based 
earning act, and in comes that of an 
act largely initiated by the learner 
himself, and one which allows him to 
explore and extend his own under- 
standing, probing for himself some- 
thing of the extent of his own potential, 
holding in effect a learning “conversa- 
tion” with himself which parallels and 
goes way beyond that of instructor and 
student. In the process, the indi- 
vidual’s personal constructs are 
creatively transformed, a process 
which can be extended to include 
conversations through the computer 
between dyads such as father and son 
or between manager and worker, in 
which each explores his own and the 
other’s constructs about their rela- 
tionship and the way they see self and 
other. 

This book carries a bold challenge to 
psychologists. Some will love it, others 


including those at school, and 
problems within the family, although 
5® against assuming too easily 
rjv toere Is an unsatisfactory family 
yttem or that parents who want to 
p P necessarily able to do so. 
hftoP , n >s anxious that educational 
Pyctiologists should develop compe- 
re k l lng effectively to families 
to-vmes much of her book to 
towuaing relevant skills. * 1 ’ ' 

■ iitirlP 3 011 primarily concerned 

^.*110 the not inconsiderable number of 


the later sections discuss joint systems 
- psychologist, family and school - 
including a useful chapter on parents 
and children from different cultural 
backgrounds. 

On the whole, the book is well 
structured, but since most educational 
psychologists, from the time a case is 
referred to them, collaborate with 
other professionals concerned with the 
family, it seems a pity that the impor- 
tant question of the nature of the 
relationship between the various fami- 
ly support services comes so late In the 

book. . , t 

The book’s concise treatment of so 
many aspects of the working rela- 
tionship between educational psycho- 
logists and parents means that, 
although It is full of substance, in many 
places I would have liked deeper 
treatment. In particular, the case- 
studies, though serving to bring gener- 
alities to life, are mostly too brief to 
enable the reader to appreciate folly 
how the principles Campion advocates 
can be translated into practice. Even 
so, this lucid and readable book is a 
very useful contribution to the still 

ftout the distribution of their time- 
work with families ought to be a 
growth point in educational 

pS ^s book, abounding with wisdom 


will find its claims for RGT too bold, 
others will be outraged by it. Most 
definitely, it should not be Ignored. 

David Fontana 

David Fontana is senior lecturer in 
educational psychology at University 
College, Cardiff. 
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llioiiHileculiir Elecirunics). Mr O. A. (mji(iemaii«i; Dr G. C. .Smith fi.'ohpr Education in Hard 

Bright (agriculture.'}; Mr S C. ('lode frna.hcraat.cM; Ur M. P. Seed “W er """ 

(fjiiiiiue'et-unornlis - tcmpL-rari I. Ur (pharmeey and phamiaci'logy): Df Times. The debate Detwee 

A.CLDavic>tph>iiial.K-cHno/raphy); J. J. Vagg (pharmacy and pharma- liberal arid vocational studies m 

Dr I. M Hailwood (biochemistry ami entogjr). polytechnics and colleges of 

toil science); Mr J. Hnslam ( account- iAwnrimi in he HpIH at 

Ing/economlcs); Mr A. E. Hill (physic- HUCKING11AM . ™8 b * r ’ ® ? A rfi «« 

a] oceanography); Mr D. R. Jones Lectureships Mrs S. M. Harding (he Ro^al SociPly 01 ArlS OH 

teconnmics); Dr Marion Giles Jones (law): Miss D. B. Hughes (law); Mrs Friday, November 8. Details 

(rtiudent language leaching me rhodol- M. Wcl»lcad_([awl; Mr S. Ciouidfng . r « B {ci ra t{nn from Mr 
ogyfcduealionj; Dr I D. Scouise (Jaw); I w A. C. Wjlion(mutliemjiiics); Tavlnr Denartment of 

(geolngy/physical cHcanugraphv); Dr Dr I. East icompuicr Wicncc); Dr D- Keith I flylor, Ueparimem 01 

D. I. simw u-lec ironic engiiiecring King (life icienccs); Lady Slynn General Studies, Manchester 

science); Dr A. D. Turn« (hwchemis- (French language). Polytechnic, Chester Street, 

liy and writ science); Dr IJJsry Ken- Mr Gordon Law. tterscrul manager Manchester MI SGD. 

nedy (physical ixcanopphyj: Dr ( p CJSPnr , e ]) of rhe Woolwich Building 
Angela Duvis (nhysicid occanogra- Ewi..,, heen -iniMinled chairman 

rliy); Mr T. V. Jones (education); Ur oPihcViaTd nr governors at Thames Trent Business School S BU- 

N.W. Rmicr (pure niaihemahes and polytechnic, in succession to Alec tumn series of lectures on 

addilUMiHlIy ns part-time commercial c,ian\ miotinnc h»ninc nn 

projects and indusiil.il liaison officer): Ucanl . . Industrial relations begins on 

Mr J. S. Summcrwill (religious cduca- Dr Bob Schofield has been appointed Tuesday, November S with a 

Non)- rrsslsiant director (iicadeiric) at New- (&]k by p eter Heathfleld, 

rourmi.ee officer; Ms Merle Jones. cnstle Folyicehnrc. SCCretaiT of the National Ull- 

LAMPETER, saint DAV1II** UNI- BIRMINGHAM polytechnic Ion of Mlneworkers, entitled 

HJRSITV COLLEGE Leciiireihips; MuS. D. Dailey (social Coal: What ts the Future?’ 

■eefurta flips; Dr Susan Cunningham work); Mr. C. K. Harvey (computer This nnrl stihseauent lectures 

geography - temporary); Dr Delrdrc centre); Mr G. R Hiddertcy feompu- * “ n ° ' ap/T 

Jreen (religious iludles- temporary), ter centre). by Sir Pal Lowry Of ALAS, 

Peter Wlckens of Nissan , Chris 
Pond of the Low Pay Unit, and 
Eric Hammond of the electri- 
cians’ union, will begin at 

demotions SSUSi: 7 -°^ m ,n % Chau “ r V" 

(^1 i I o menu to promoted posis; Dr J. J. Common Room, Trent 

O'Reilly becomes professor and head Polytechnic, Nottingham. 
ICRM1NGHAM POLYTECHNIC of the school of electronic engineering 

enlor leclureahlpa: Mr Q. N. B. science; Professor P. J. te B. Williams _ ... .... „„„ 

raacli (avil engineering); Mr A. is to be head of the department of The venue for the lJul COfl- 

Jownfoot (theatre design); Mr C. A. marine biology ; Dr T. Porter has been gress of the Council of Mining 

lardy (arcWiccture); Mr J. H. Spall promoied to a readership In mathema- ^ Metallurgical Institutions, 
flicnor ccilgn). tics. . j ■ , j 

organized by the Australasian 

— * Institute of Mining and Mctal- 

■ lurgy, has been changed from 

Canberra to Singapore. The 
congress will be held In May 

t l98o and registration forms 

are available this month from 
Honorary Secretary, 13 
CMMf Congress, Australa- 
sian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, PO Box 310, Carl- 
ton South, Victoria, Australia 

The Campaign for Freedom of 
Information Is to hold a one 
day conference on November 7 
on access to personal flies. The 
event will bo at the IDA, 70 
Brompton Road, London 

The seventh Keynes seminar, 
entitled “Keynes and Econo- 
mic Development”, will be 
held In the Cornwallis Lecture 
Theatre, University of gent at 

, I November IS. Speakers In- 
clude Professor A. P. Thlrl- 
waU, Professor B. Rcddaway, 
Professor J. Williamson and 
tho Rt Hon Edward Heath. 

The National Institute for 
Adult Continuing Education Is 
to sponsor a study conference 
for local education authority 
members and officers to be 
held in London on November 
- 29- For fall details and reg. 

U.-.. • Istratton, please contact 

Joan Miro's bronze L’oiseau niche sur les dolgls enfleur , Momfo?! N st3 

from an exhibition on show at the Sainsbury Centre for Leicester LEI 7GE or toS’ 
Visual Arts, University of East Anglin, until November 8, ph^ 0S33^5l4si; 


BATH 

l^clumhJpv. Ur J K. Ik-L-ching 
(hiolngiL jl science* l ; Dr E( W. Swjnn 
ihiuli'gicjl stiintcs); Ur J Huhhtc 
'chcmiL.il engineering). Ur J. A. Sen 
tchcniiLal cngincfimu); Hr A K. 
Mileham I engineering). Dr A. F. Wjl- 
lu (engineering ) ; Dr C. M Sa>cn 
(inuihemjtmj; Dr J. Sivjlugruiaihdn 
(mjlhemaLini; Dr G. C. .Smith 
(maihcmatiai; Ur M. P. Seed 
(pharmeey aiid phaimactilogy): Df 
f. J. Vagg (pharmacy and pharma- 
cology). 

BUCKINGHAM 

Lectureship*: Mrs S. M. Harding 
(law); Miss D. B. Hughe* (law); Mrs 
M. welslcad (law I: Mr S. fiouJJfng 
(Jaw); Irr A. C. VVjlion(muiliemHiics); 
Dr J. Bust (computer science): Di D. 
King (life icienccs); Lady Slynn 
f French language). 


Events 


Angela Duvis (|ihysiciu occanogra- 
pl.yl : Mr T. K Junes (cdiicnlinn); Dr 
N. W Rj-mrr (pure muihemaiics and 
adililuMitdly ns pari-iimc commercinl 
projcits and iinluslrl.il liaison office r): 
Mr J. J>. Summcrwill (religious cduca- 
liou). 

Conrerencc officer: Ms Merle Junes. 

LAMPETER. SAINT DA V ID's UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE 
J^clureahlpi; Dr Suimj Cunningham 

« eograpiiy - (emporary); Dr Delrdrc 
reen (religious iludles - lemporary). 


Promotions 


BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 
Senior leclureahlpa: Mr Q. N. B. 
Branch (civil engineering); Mr A. 
Brown foot (theatre design); Mr C. A. 
Hardy (architecture); Mr J. H. Spall 

(Interior design). 


Mr Gordon Law, oencrHl manager 
(personnel) of the Woolwich Building 
Society, has Iwen app.rinicd chairman 


of the ltoard nr governors at Thames 
Tolytcchik. in succession to Alec 
Grant. 

Dr Bob Schofield has been appointed 
ussisiani director (academic) at New- 
castle Polytechnic. 

BIRMINGHAM POI.VTECHNIC 
Lecliuwhfps: MisS. D. Dailey (social 
work); Mr. C. K. Harvey (computer 
centre); Mr G. H. I fidderlcy (compu- 
ter centre). 


University College of North Wales. 
Bangor, has announced three appoint- 
ments to promoted posls: Dr J. J. 
O'Reilly becomes professor and head 
of the school of electronic engineering 
science; Professor P. J. te B. Williams 
is to be head of the depanmem of 
marine biology; Dr T. Porter has been 
promoied to a readership in mathema- 
tics. 


The overthrow of his Imperial Mqjesty King Jingo /, a map of the political situation in 1880 
which Is Included in Victorian Maps of the British Isles by David Smith published by 
Batsford at £30. 


Grants 


BATH 

Dr A. D. M. Raynor and Dr M. P. 
Ansell, £-16.120 from Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food (biodeg- 
radation of thatching straw); Dr S. 7. 
Wonnacoll, £35,385 from Tobacco 
Advisory Council (nicotinic receptors 
in the brain); Dr R. Harrison and Dr 
G. O. Lunt. £35,00(1 from Motor 
Neurone Disease Association (effects 
of anti-neuronal antibodies in motor 
neurone disease); Dr A. W. Bains, 
£17,230 from Muscular Dystrophy 


Group of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (gene regulation during human 
myogenesis); Dr M. Greaves, £17,007 
from British Petroleum pic (in situ 
combustion processes for EOR):DrR. 
England, Mr P. E. Sawyer and Profes- 
sor w. J. Thomas, £150,000 from IBM 
(UK) Lid (computing equipment): Dr 
T. C. Gallagher, £25,763 from Glaxo 
Holdings pic (synthesis of bruceantin 
and analogues); Dr B. J. Brisdcn and 
Dr K. C. Holloy, £19,770 from SERC 


from Wessex Regional Health Author- 
ity (general management task project); 
Dr D. E. Packhom, £118,484 from 
SERC (mould fouling and slicking in 
the processing of rubber); Dr B. 
McEnancy. £37,416 from SERC 
(quantitative image analysis for char- 
acterizing porosity In carbons and 
graphites); Dr V. D. Scott, £24,920 
from UKAEA (corrosive wear of sur- 
face treated anslcnltlc uiioys); Profes- 
sor J. F. Toland and Dr A. Spence, 
£32,100 from SERC (theoretical and 
numerical studies of bifurcation of 
capillary-gravity waves); Dr P. H. 
Redfcm, £61,630 from Ministry of 
Defence (cholinergic influences upon 
social behaviour in guinea pigs); Pro- 
fessor H. O. Bcrktay, ffff.WW from 
Ministry of Defence (acoustic prop- 
erties of ships' wakes); Dr N. J. 
Cronin, £21 .192 from SERC (multiple 
MM-wave devices); Professor R. E. 
Thomas, £63,100 from British Library 
(Centre for Catalogue Research). 


Honorary 

degrees 


The College of Preceptors to 
announced Inc award of eight hooaiHT 
fellowships: 


SERC In co-operation with GEC Tur- 
bine Generators Ltd (measurements 
on aa electro-magnetic lest rig which 
simulates some aspects of turbine 

S neraton); Mr A. R. Daniels, 
5,000 from British Technology 
Group (single board computer): Mr A. 
W. Jeffries, Dr N. D. Vaughan and Dr 
R. T. Lipcynski, £52,371 from SERC 

IMSkTSOTETtB 

(thermal analysis and coaling electro- 
nic systems): Mr G. B. Cox, £31,630 
from ESRC (agricultural policy in 
Britain; accountability and regula- 
tion); Dr C. L. Eden, £10,080 from 
ICL Ltd (an action approach to 
strategic planning); Professor I. L. 
Mhnumm, £75,000 from Wessex Re- 
gional Health Authority (management 
use of core systems data project): 
Professor I. L. Maugham, £61,500 


LAMPETER, SAINT DAVID’S UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE 
Dr D. A. Kirby and Dr N. J. Thrift, 
£2,000 from ERSC (management 
training in the independent retail groc- 
ery trades); Dr D. A. Kirby and Dr H. 
Jr- Owen. £34,000 from Manpower 
Sendcea Commission (graduate enter- 
pri» in Wales), also 00,000 from Mid 
Wales Development and £1 1 ,600 from 
Manpower Services Commission 
(small business management prog- 
ramme); Dr D. A. Kirby, £5,000 from 
Distributive Industry Training Trust 
(training programme for small retail- 
Dr N- J. Thrift and Dr P. Daniels, 
£S3WQ from ERSC (Centre for the 
Study of Britain and World Economy: 
^wn-tfonal producer service sector); 
Dr L. Thompson, £3.600 from Swedish 
Arts Council (Swedish book review); 
M*p- AiuUn.ffl.000 from Dyfed 


tciiunaiijpa. . 

Mr E. G. Bcyncm, general secretary « 
the Assistant Masters and Mlstrtue 
Association; 

the Kl Hon. Mark Carlisle, imu 
secretory of state for education »» 
science; . 

Dr Hiroshi Kidn, director mri«. 
Society for the Promolloti ol 


Mr j. Stuart Madura, editor, Jfe 
Times Educational Supplemtnr, 
Professor Gerald Howard Read, wee- 
tor. Center for Study of Sodaiw 


Ohio; . . 

Mr P. 1. Robson, inspector forspeatf 
education, ILEA ana honorary recti- 
ary of the College; L1 , - 

Rev. Canon George Tolky, cWef ank- 
er, review of vocational quaiiftsU 0 ™- 
Manpower Services Commission; 
Professor John Turner, 
education. University of MancM***- 


Awards 

Professor D. R. TowUI, head of W 
department of mechanical and 
factoring systems endneerlng 








Mr John Davies, deputy director or 
Dnnbury Pnrk Management Centre, 
has been appointed to the chair of 
educational management in the Essex 
Institute of Higher Education. 

Dr John Inkson has been appointed 
professor of theoretical physics at the 
University of Exeter. Ho brings with 
him from the Cavendish laboratories 
in Cambridge four of his research team 
to continue his work in theoretical 


Open 
University 
viewing 

Saturday November 2 * 

BBC? 

tiao* Caring for Older People. Sharing a house 
(P6S0; prog 3) 

12. IB* iJouEjjg lleRqy. tar Pregnancy. Ptannlni a 


12. IB* OouEns tteady ior t 
happy Dlrih (P9D3-, pn 
1 2 A0*_ IJadih apd ^radactivlr 
ru rating ypur bend? |P 
'•liwITie' Cnw ring Count; 
(PD77D; prog TJ 


(or Pregnancy 
|J; proa l) 
criviry loDalry 


ancy. Ftannlii| a 
airy Cattle. Who 1 * 
f-^hr Ustiilttcli. 


Sunday November 3 

BBC2 

1«0» Sc lance found* l km couno. Preparatory mailu 
- number* (S101; prog 1M) ^ 1 

10.3S* OpenPOrum, IntorauUoa prauamme fox OU 
, , rjudenla - cmmido*n to the OO (P671 ; pro* l) 

V M **“*«■ Hnt mi depwtmffii 

lro77; prog 1) 

moio 4. Min 

0 * ,5a, Opm Rmun. Information pragraarme far OU 
Sivoonii 


Monday November 4 

BBC2: " ' " ,' 1 '■* ■ 

ltM ■ h Cw V»»» Baiea (P bl: 


THETIMKS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1. 11.85 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheHmes Higher Education 

Supplement 


t o place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request ) 


Rates 


Classified Display - £13.35 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £120.15 
Classified Linage - £2.58 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - @ £7:74 
Box number - £2.00 
Exclusive of V.A.T. 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publicatio 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Appointments | 

Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Fellowships 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

Polytechnics 

Departments of Art 

Colleges of 

Administration 

Higher Education 

Overseas 

Colleges wilh 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

• General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

| Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Awards 

For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars 

Holidays and 

Courses 

Accommodation 

I All box no. replies should be sent to THES 

| at the above address 


Universities 


AUSTRALIA, 


AppUoaUona are Invited for the following | 
perl* lor which applications close on the ■ 
4ite* shown. SALARIES (unlBis otherwise ■ 
itttsdl us as followB: Professor j 

I £54,343; Senior Lecturer SA35.203- I 
8 A41.02B; Lecturer S A26.236-S A34.487; - 
Further details and application procedure 
ny ba obtained from Tbs Association of 
Caaunonwssllh Universities. (Appts). 34 
Cordon Bqunre, London WC1 H uPP unless 
fcs#aailona are Invited direct to The 
whirsity. Equality ot opportunity le 
Uehfralty policy. 

Tha University ot Adelaide 

LECTURER- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

(Irrenbie) 

(Rat; 1508) Tho Department runs undergraduate 
uettng and postgroduato rok earth piojjrums 
CrjnpuMi lediRics include a number ol VAX/ 

VUS ryuems. a VAX/Ulttlx ayilom, and a 
urtm cl Sun woriutatlona. oil connnded by 
BJwnet and rnarsand locally. 

Appleallona should lurid a hH]l»ar degroo in 
COTputar science, be able 10 demon sir nle 
iHwdi oapabdity. leaching I merest, and be 
WW»d to supervise raworch siudenis. 
IneposUlon It evanabls from 1 January 1886 
Holders ol MMlme tenured ot wruiablB 
•radwrlc appolrtmenls have Iho opportunity to 
tdw leave without pay on a half-time basis for a 
tpecUte parted ol up to len years wtwre thu la 
raoaisary kv the care ol children 
The limarifly reserves (he right to make 
aqiAWs of any parson regarding any 
cMdals'a kA Entry lor sppclnlmeni. ML to 
w ta a n egp oHsient or lo appoint by mvitaiion 

La Trobe Universlly 
Melbourne 

lecturer 
ffENURABLE) IN 
BIOMETRICS 

k ?f* 0n 11 re hu | rBd lor undergnHfueie teaching 
""Wnelrics and Intioductary computing in ihe 
“Nlofof Agrtcuttine The person appoinled will 
Mnepeted to advita Hsffand poatgraduau 
■wrrt* on evperimeniBl design and data 
“■Wa and lo develop research programs In 


Nomalrlcs with application «i agriculture This 

E irnon is expected to work closely in both 
aching and research with the Department of 
SteUsiiCB. and win thereby be associated with the 
Key Centre for Statistical Sciences in wnicn La 
Trobe University Is a participant 
13 December 1385 


The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 


(FINANCIAL AND/OR 
MANAGEMENT) 

(CONTINUING OR LIMITED TENURE) 
Graduate School of Management 


Graduate School of Management 
The successful applicant will be oi peeled to laho 
an important perl In the development of teaching 
end research competence In Ihe areas of 
accounting The posfilon will require teaching 
and research In nt bast one ol bib major area* ot 
accounting end comrt buttons to leaching and 
research in others. CandtoBtee ilwufd possess a 
Mniter's degree with a major in the Accounting 
area and a good record ol pubwa’ions 
Candidate* applying speomcalty at Ilia Sontor 
Lecturer level should posseni a Ph D The 
appointee will be expected lo totoie mi 
participate In course ileYetopmant in the MBA 
programme, end Executive Development 
Programmes, supervise Ph D student*, and 
parfepate fn research 

The appointee wiS be expected lo W» up ilhe 
position as soon as possible alter 1*1 July 1686 
3Jonuary 1936. 


3 Jonuary 1936 . 

The University ot New England 
Armldale. NSW, 

PROFESSOR OF 
AGRONOMY 

- « 

1,1 ThBUn^rtSte 

Which It provides w AuWallan 

“Ctwma wdi be erpected » acWewd 
5wWl dMUuwy ereae ol agronomy. 

mfac gt 

Oflveloping rapport wiih AustraHan agrtcuitural 

SnssHaesaBS? - 

referee*, doj* an 
3 January 1688 


The University of Sydney 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

(TENURABLE) (REF.: 4Dffl1) 

The prlndpai r srponriWiliea win be » teach 
Architaetual Conservation and Architectural 
Hit lory at unde [graduate ana pongradiiaie level 
and lo coordinate Ihe pxstgrsduata course 
Master ol Sdence lArthflaaura) iCotwervaiionj. 
Applicants should also be prepared to leach 
Design and io undertake research 
10 December 1666 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN MEDICINE 

Department of Medicine (Tenure bis) 

(Ref; 41/10) 

ROYAL NORTH SHORE HOSPITAL 
Applicants should hold a higher decree 
together with the appropriate profaa rtonai 
quaiscatlona which enable them to practise aa a 
spedalltt physician In New South wales. H Is 
expected also, that applicants tall have an 
established reorvd h rasnsreh. teaching and hi 
earnest medicine Tha successlul applicant w* 
be baxed primarily el the Royal North Sijete 
Hospital and wU be requbed to underiake 
addrounsl duttas at tha University. Tha Royal 
North Shore HospHai la a ma]w teaching hcnpiu) 
ot The UmvBcsliyol Sydney. An applicant whose 
principal Interest Ib in the ffaid ol 

be preferred, amtal 

Appotatments ID Lecture shlparSentor 
Ijotureirtpa era capable of leading to tenuis bid 
are usually probationary lor three years. 

The University receives the right nolle 
proceed whh any appointment for flnindat or 
odor reasons. 

The Flinders University of 
South Australia 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

School of Social Boloncsa 

KSSSS'/SI&W'™ 0 ' 

wU oe 

month*, but candklstes may 

gSSSJt^fS.'S: SSSfSB^P M s5?” 

appof nlmert, or have had eauivalant raaavdi 

T2S5a»I JOB per * ^Si* 

* eonWbutioniowitotavHan^ng*^*^ 


South Australia. Bedford Park. South Ausirans. 
5042. 

Appticattons. including lull poiumal 00 tails, 
details ol academic record and pubUoahora. a 
brief outline rX rosBsrch interests and o< the 
proposed programme of rasa arch to bo 
undartaliBn under the FeHowimp. and Iho names 
ol al team two referees, should be lodged, fn 
duptscaie, WUi the Raglsnar by November swi. 
1966. Applicenis should request drav releraea to 
forward oonfidariis! report* direct to the 
Registrar before iha dosing data 


University of New Soulh Wales 
Sydney 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
CENTRE FOR LIBERAL 
AND GENERAL STUDIES 

Tha Cemra wlilcotordmaia end direct Iha 
university's General Eduaailon Program This 
new program taplacsi Ganarel Studies, a 
program of electives In tha hum snides and tocui 
sciences which haa. unt* now. provUad the 
broadening stem ml lor oourna In Ihe 
engineering, professional and science-based 
famines that the University's regulation! require. 
Tha General Education Program, which will 
coma into operation in 1SB7. win perform a 
similar function but It will be room dearly 
slnidures. will draw upon «sni» and resources 
boobs iha Universlly end will be a requirement 
lor aH undergraduate siudenis unless exemption 
is obtabied. 

AnpAoanls should hold high acadsmto 
aualBceHona, haveaatrcwg o ommSnianUollte 
Haa of ganara) education raid posses* ihasMSa 
necessary lo ensure tea partopattwi al tea 
School* of the Urtverafty In tha General 
Education Program 

Appotntmarrfwa be on the basis of a contract 
for five yam. wllh provision for conversion to 
tenure. 

Salary: S A84,6« wlllbe subject kr ra|uUroenl 
in aoconlBnce with change* In aeademto (aiaiy 
rates 

Enquktas regarding me position may be 
addressed lo Profasaor J. Honayne, Rp-Vlw- 


Ch ancestor. Professor Ronayna wtl be In tee UK 
Asm 18 Daoamber IBflS U>5l Jinuary 1980 and 
ran be connoted thnwsh die AsaoefeBon of 
Commonweehh UnhetiMaa 
Tha Urtverafty reserve* Ihe right lo fill any 
position by invitation*. 

310 •comber 1965 

SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
AND LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES LECTURER 

(tenured *OR TENURABLE 

APPOINTMENT) 

Appluama ahottid have Wgit acadm*) 


with epecteHistiai in Latin America Fhranoy In 
Span ah tell be advamageoui. The ®*«whjl 
aSlcanl wil ba expected fa pariMpeto ntho 
■SurTi lntardte(4<lnary program In Latin 
Anwrioan Studlea. Tna pSSon « lanebla hwn 
Febiuaiy 196ft Appolntmam wi» be either whh 
Min V on lha h ssi* of a contract with pcovri a ion 
for comerafon to tenure. 

80 Novenrbar 1983. 

(72938) 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Teaching and research Dpporluniitea are offered in the following subject areas 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING (Lecturer or 8enlor Lecfurerl 

OOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING AND/OR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
(Leciurer or Senior Lecturer) 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING AfJD/OR INFORMATION SYSTEMS (Sonlor 
Leciurer or Reader) 

COMMERCIAL LAV/ OR COMMERCIAL LAW AND TAXATION (Lecturer) 
J^Odparimem is Increasing lie emphasis on computer. 6»havtour^ l end Inter- 


Unlversily or Dundee 
Careers anil Appointment Service 

SENIOR CAREERS ADVISER 
(Designate) 



Tho Careers and Appoinimcnls Service in Ihe Universlly it. headed by Ihe 
. currently Miss B.E- Taylor who. in anticipation of 

Semor Carce . transfer to part-time working in i9fi7. Since 

E is ,o m vflrant l !“ Uniwrsi, y 

cieTn Ad^aU 'm T%7. 

rec,u,Bon c "" pu ’ 

ZT nf arcen adrisory work in higher education would be par- 

It hcn«»*Kli Slarf Grnde II jcbIc With progression to (he 

& III KakSl October 1987. (Tltcsc scales arc currently £12.141 - 
KSaluif £14.700- £18.114 respectively but ere due for renew) 

J , ■ h ,r Particulars arc available fnim the Peiwnncl Officer, the University. 

■388 

, PteaM quote reference EST^rob.. , . ( .- _ 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

Applications are InvrtvJ ft* me tallowing posts 

CHAIRS In the following FaoulltoB: A K AD EMI ISLAM - Uauluddln 
(protaronce Will be gLvon to candidate a whoso apoclalteolon iserthor lslamicPh,lo^oprty 
or Talsir or Hedith nnd who tan locturn in Arabic); ECONOMICS & ADMINISTRA- 
TION - Applied Eton orates (preference) will be given to candidates wiih wide publica- 
tions in either Macro-economics or Economic De vefo praerf SCIENCE - if) Pfa n i 
Pfiyalotogy, Engineeiing Goolggy; INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES — 
Human Skidiea; CO MP DTE R MNTRE - Computer Setanca (preferenM gKrarv to 
candJdalM with la aching and rBaaarch etpatfanco in: Computer Netwona. ArimciBl 
inieiugeneo. Software Erngmeemg, Computer Architeciure. Database Syaema, oparai- 
Irag Svtiema. Programming Languages). ARTS & SOCIAL SCIENCES - 
Anthropology & Soooloqy. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIPS In ttwtaMna FacuIHe*: 
AKADEMI ISLAM - Syanah Islamic LegalalAn; ECONOMICS & ADMIN- 
ISTRATION - in tallowing Division a Business AdmlntswaUan (in Finance], Account- 
ing (preference will bo given to candidates with profo99*onal experience), Statist fca, 
Analytical EconDinl«;Afrre & SOCIAL SCIENCES - In Depaiimanlol Engtahln 
one ot lot towing fields. Twentieth Century Poetry, American Herature. Renaissance 
tit stature. Augustan literature, new liereiuie In English. compoWion Li msurio 
dalea should ba praparod to teach other departmental courses): LANGUAGE CEN- 
THE - fn inteiprefattan & Translation. 

LECTURESHIPS In tha following Faculties: AKADEMI ISLAM - mew 
following divisions: Syaitah In lefemic Pointed Though*, tuamle Legiatabon), Uauluddm 
(In one at tha tallowing fields: tetamle PMtwophy. Tatalr. Hacbth r E0N0MlC9& ADMIN- 
ISTRATION - in Iha fallowing Divistona: Anafylioal Eoonunwe, AppUd Economtoe 
(MacrMoortomJca or Monolary Econoratca). Public AdmlntetraDon. Buelnesa Admin- 
istration (in one ol tallowing fleSds. Marketing. Finance Production Management & 
Management Science), Accounting I o reference to candidates wttii profaaaion*! 
experience). St atlatic*. ENGINEERING -In tallowing Departments: Civlt Engineering 
(In one ciltonowtagflelde: Surveying. Soil Machantae, Pubic HaaftnEnglneorlng. Oon- 
stiucton Managareerri. Experimental Hydraul*B-prefemncatocanifK«« wrta prate*- 

__ . . In.l CnnUmilnn iLlaee Tibfllfor OrWIDlli’iJVI LhfiflllCw 


Piychofogy; SCIENCE - In Depaitmenl of 

Gene dee. a uen til stive end Animal Breeding); ARTS & SOCIAL 8CIENCES - hi 
fbilowlra DepBrtmefita English (English Literal uro since I BOO. CompoalHen* Rheforte 
Lingutetlce or Theatre), Indian Sluttes (Indian Philosophical Syetema fn Sanskrit); 
INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES - Animal Nutation and PhysWogy, 
Mcrobfology (Waste UHiizailon), Ganeth: Engineering qtoJ^tai^tollbl^.PB | yv 
mar Chemtaliy or Slatiittas 6 ExperlamenlaJ Dealgn: LANGUAGE GtNIMfc - fn 
following ftafda or languages: Dutch. German, 8perwh. ' 

Korean, Turkish, Vietnamese, Inlarpretellon & TrenelaUon; COMPUTEFi CcN Int, 

Salary Scales par manBam (E1-MS351 apprax.) Professor MS34B0 * IKS- MID 
Review Point (2 yaara): MS3760 ^ 150 - 3910; Assocfete PfOteaso. MBSO a 120- 
304(VRovf e w Paint (2 y bsis);MS 31 00 x 120-3310; Ledurer M$t 420 > 60-1S40M600 
x 60- 1720/1040 x 100- 2340:2083 3' lOD-2285/RsvlawPoirrt2395 * 100 - 2595: 
MS2450 * 120 - 2770. Entertainment allowance, and rent subsidy, whaio applicable wM 
t» paid alcurranl rates 

Further partloiara, Intornietion about guauncaiione and axportenca required, and 
apoltoalkn forma, are ohialneWa tram efthar the Deputy Registrar (Establishment), 
University of Malaya. 591 00 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, or Ihe Secrete ry Gam* ai, Asso- 
ciation Ol CwnmonwaaMi UfihreriHlea (Apple), 38 Gordon Square. London WCIH OPF. 
Tho okttfng data tar the receipt ol applhailons la 25 November 1 885. 


Cranfield 

illad raseareh, Cranllald 


Through advanead tsaohlng andappllad raseareh, CranIMd 
haa eraated oentras of •xcellenra In high technology and 
managamant whloh provide an Inoraaamgly vaiuaWo service 
lo Indiratry, commarca, agricultu re and defence. 

ACADEMIC RESEARCH 
POSTS 

I IN T URBOMACHINERY — 


Th88ucceaa1ul expansion ol the Turbomachi nary Research Group 
atCrantiald has creeled iwo academe poslUons. Tha openings are 
for highly qua Fried stall involved in thB many aspacls&l 
lurbomachinery technology including bolh radial and axial How 
machines and mBirumeniaUon technology- There is, however, 
particular mieresl in localina persona involved in numerical sludles 
ol the How within turtomaenmea and in turbine lechnology 

The successful candidates will be ex peeled both to acauire and 
complete contract research projeclB and lo supervise siudenis 
working for higher degrees. The appointments will probably be 
made at the Research Feifow/Senior Research Fellow level but in 
except ran al circumstances an appoinimeni may be made at the* 
Reader level The posts reflect the 9tror.fi search (academic and 
contieaj bias ot lha Group. The Group has very good 
computational and experimental facilities which are expanding in 
response lo demand 

Salaries tor these posts will be within the University scales as 
follows: Research Fellow (E7.8Z0JC12. 635), Senior Research 
Fellow (£11. 655/Cl 5.520) and Reeder (Cl 4, 700r£ 18,4 16) 

For further dot alia please apply to the pe^rbnent, 

Cranfield Institute of Technology, Granitoid, Bedford MK43 
0AL Tel: Bedford (0234) 7601 11 ext. 3343, quoting reference 


School of Mechanical Engineering So: 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT | n M 


Universities continued 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITT OF HONG KONG 


.1' 


< J l'-l ,lv* >,r, 1,5 ■ 


Lecturers in Surgery 


llfto )*■•<•<{ i *pf-i ■. ili.-.'.l t lit I •',>> I'lf' - - i'|- r > rtV.iiii ib'q mil* 

I 1 "- 1 Hon|{ ►.--■■■ f M.-iif j - 1 ir.cj f.i c Icotlr > lcl'i*-*.;).*fl cl O'.*. o* llrf 

Colleges r.l '■iiytonf li i 1 h<nc ir.rcn in Oc'**-rii I'j'i'Lr/. 

T'l-JI HH j'llgl'j 'jl fljT J < IP /-'f | Vail hat jr. j-i/lliMgl* 

Data of Assum pci an of Duty: 

Fetruiry 1786 or » 5 O 0 « as p-rmWc llurClIl*' 

Annual Salary: 

HKSN 8 1L 0 256 WO by 6 .r.tn.n.er.ti BAR 

HKJ270 220 307. 2^0 h/ 3 inert' r.ers't 

Siinin^ u'lry mil (kpind or> ijuil.Lijficni ir.-J cpcriutK 

■. E ■cliirjra* nit jppro'inniely <1 - HkillCh 

Conditions of Service: 

Benefit* mrliide Ion; feivo yviih piy. >K.Mion leave, lick lewe. superjnniiiicn 
i Umvcriii/ IS",, jpponi're S 1 ',,). riiciiiui tone Ini e.fi.c.iiiiMi .i.'lo<vin{i: lor 
Children an-J housing vl u *HKe lor thole *hcsi* annuli <j*'j rj .*, HhJI7l,840 cr 
.lbovc. and icr Ji'pcnriccc'i on rjacrwatlciiiK. pjtttgc benefit* lor llieintekei jfid 
ilic<r iJc-pcndcrits as well 

Application Procedure: 

AppliMtionv should be made- oui in dui'liC.iie. /ivuijj lull pimtuhis C'puricricc 
and the runiei .mfl jtdd>"V.(l of ) pti sons tu whom refer yncL m.iy be nude, arid 
tcni togiihcr with lcj its elect t'fitjros diploma*. H'.iimcruili ji»*J recent pub lira- 
tiers to I he Per|.-nnel Sirtion. The Ount-sc Uiiivcrsily of H- n^ kenf. Slijrm. 

N f .Hong td'igno! later lluii fird-iiihCi If Pit a»e quote reference iiuni- 
6er S I 50*1.2 65 jini nuik 'Recruit II icm' on cover. 

(WIG) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
THE OFFICE OF THE BURSAR 

THE DEPUTY BURSAR 

Ap pile aliens mo invited ter Ihc post ol Dopuly Our-jor Tiio person 
appointed will be mvolvod in n ividv variety ol work including financo, 
porsonral. properly, entering, rosidoncos and oilier commercial 
mfltlois Applicants should havo relevant professional .ind/or 
rommorcial eaponenen .if management level Previous uiiivefsily 
experience) is no! ossenhal Tno salary will be within the Admlmslr alive 
Gr.idolVand is unlikely 10 comment o nt less than £20.000 per annum. 
Further particulars may ba obtainod from I ha Registrar, The 
University, Leads LS2 9JT quoting reference number T 17/46. 
Applications (two copies), stating age, qua II flea dona and 
experience and naming three referees, should reach the Registrar 
not fater lhan 21 November 1685. Applicants from overseas may 
apply In tho first Instance by cable, naming three referees, 
preferably In the United Kingdom. 

t 72930] 


University ol Edinburgh 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
(A Division al Hie 
Sttlusii Buiinm Scnoolj 

LECTURERSHIP IN 
FINANCE 


(•aching and rawBicti m “nance. mV Inn 
advantage ol us toci'ian in the Second 
roi|0< fmincai centre m the UK The 
Dewimoni hB9 ar, ercntient relationship 
with iho local ttuncial commurvty. which 
•vpfiorts tho Department's activities In a 
number al ways. 

The Dopaitment's interest in Finance 
•nOudes Company Finance, Capiat 
investment Appraisal. investment and 
Penloilo Theory, Banking and Security 
Mathew The Deparimern reaches at 
undergraduate. poatgiaduila uiq post 
eipeilence levels There are associated 
op pmlgmiieB lor consultancy wop K There 
are three members of slafl in the Finance 
area including a Professor. 

The job <a a lenurabie lecturer's position. 
A good Aral or h.ghw degree la requirod 
ana eiptff'OncB cl research in Imance or 
practical mvaivement in the financielwwM 
wouU bo an advantage. Avained econo- 
nwi who wished to move iru.0 tinance 
would be conudarod 
For further intormaiion, n'aase contact 
Prolosnor Simon Coke. Head ol Dopart- 
mont, Department ol Business Studies, 
Umveislty ol Edinbmgh. Winiam Floperl- 
aon Builflinn, BiJ Qeoige Squsro. Edm- 
tiurflh EHB 3jr. (Toi: Kll-667 1-01 1 exl 
fl763/6577| with whom applications by 
letter ($i* cop tee) BiioutebalodOfteby 2nd 
Decemnar 1flfl5 


Decemoar 1085. 

Pitsse quote lefeiencc No. IHO 


^.1 UN IVERSITY OP KE NT 

AT CANTERBURY 

Samh-EHtTkiirn Ragiaiul Hsihti Auihaiity 

Spscinl Devolapment Team ; 
Mental Handicap 

this Is a nnv team at up ID five, wbosa 
membfii* will wnfc bitenslvaly with iwil 
urvicu In the Smith Eail. to davetop 1 
DommbiHiy placemens* tar people wllli 
severe menial handicap end eevere pra- 
blam beteviaur. 

AppdLcslIonx ere Invlwd from people with 
conndunbta iniigy ond Inittoifwo, Ines- 
peeme ot professional background. It is 
hoped to liuclude In the appolntnunts 
thosD with auerience In nuelng. teach- 
ing, social work and psydwbgy. 

.r Salary nil he on a state with Stie me*' 
tmuai ol £12.036; prelection ot existing 
canrfltfcna at service may be arranged. 

The appointment* will be For a perio) ol 
ffvB yens. 

Further pertlcularc end Bpptieition forms 
am availaNB from Mr. J.E. Roily. 
Stemmy of ficttlbea end Deputy Regis- 
trar, The Registry, Unimsity ol Kent at 
Carrfsfburf, Kent, CT2 7NZ. Catnplslod 
application forms (thin copies i should ba 
ratumad not talar that Frday 22nd 
November 1686. Please quote Ref. No. 
A57/B6/THES. 

Informal enqubtes ihoud be made to 
*\ Mr. Glc Eminaa.TBBm Lead sr., I Tel. 

1 0227 60822, W 7572 ]i , . . 


UN IVERSITY OF KE NT 

AT CANTERBURY 1 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES ' 

Lecturership 

Management Science, 
Econometrics, and 
Social Statistics 

Applicant ire Invited tor i poll of 
Temporary Letiunr for ono jrtar from 
lu liruiry, 198* Th# ippolnuneni will 
be In i Boird of Studios which is re- 
iporuible for Tour cy or lipping rfagrea 
irau: t-bnigemcm Science. Suropeirv 
HuMinnini Science. Social Sutluici 
(ill of which may b« taken wiihCompu- 
«ln|T. tnd Economcinci Pr«f*rerc« will 
be given u> nntfldnet who cm eontrl- 
buto to louhlng In orw or nriorfl of 
thou van 

Siiiry according to quiSficiucre and 
Mperimce will be withing the rant* 
L7SM - ElS.SlO but it ii not mtkl- 
patad ilm the ippolntinani will be 
made ibove tho wvoruh point el iha 
Kale. 

Fuithir ptriktilin end ipplkttion 
fornu in iviitabfe from Hr. ). E. R«Hly. 
Sacrmry of FaculUai ind Deputy 
Koglunr. The FUj wry . UnWerucy of 
Kent it Cviiarbury. Kem. CT2 7NZ. 
Completed ippllistlan form (thro* 
topkil thetdd bt iDiurnid not Uur 
clun Mondiy I Bch November 1985. 

Ptoiio quote reference numbar At I /85 

(72937) 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
LINGUISTICS 

Applications are invited tor the above 
post In iho School of English and 
Aiporican Studies. This Is 9 lixed- 
- farm appoinln«nl terminating on 31 
December 1887. Candidates should 
bo In iheorechcil linguistics (Syntax 
and semantics), and also bo ante to 
leach coutsos In psycholinguistics. 
An Interest In computational , 
linguistics would also ba an 
advantage. It is hoped lo appoint the 
successful candidate from 1 January 
1686 . or as soon as possible 
therealtor Initial salary within tho 
rangn C7G20-W390 por annum on 
the swlo C752D C14925 per annum 
lundar review) plus USS baneftts. 
Applications (three copies) which 
should contain a full curriculum 
vllae. Including end dale ol birth, 
together with the names and 
addresses ol thrao parsons in ' 
whom reference may be made, 
should ba lodged with Iha 
Establishment Olllcer, University ol 
East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ 
(lelaphons 0603 66161 oil. 21Z6) 
from whom furttier particulars may 
be oblalnad, not lalor lhan 19 
Nmsmbar 1966. No forms of 
, appllesiion ara Issued.. , . ,(72903) 


UNIVERSITY_OF KENT 
AT CAN TEMfUliY 
Fjcully of Social Scieneis 
Lecturer in Economics 

Aiip'ii^'inr.i inn iii.iicl lu' two py.ls in 
Frorir.in'cs .viih tiled frc-ni Ml Ja"lui). 
l'Jr>6 rine ap[K-nt«eni v.>M t-t * >epltc«- 
rr.int appr.inlmcnl for one year 

Siler y a 1 cciJng to qualifications and 
iSill b* on lb f seal* F7.B2P - 
fib 520 pei annum but the appc> mounts 
v..ll not La rude above lbs seveniii pernt 
ol the scd'd 

Fmiher paiiiculsis and applicilion loims 
ate availaWa fiom Mi J E Reilly. 
Sftrfctdiy of Facilities and Otpuly Regis- 
liai. The Hegtsny. Umvtisity of Kant al 
Canteibuiy. Kent. CT2 7ltf Complplad 
application Foims (theca capias) should be 
returned nat later Itun Wadreidny 20lh 
November 1985 Please quota eefeienci 
re 468/85/ THES. 

University of 
Oxford 

Balliol College 
Ox lord O X 1 3BJ 

VISITING 

FELLOWSHIP 

1986-1987 

I III' r lalU-lll- I<|-0|KIS<1S I € J 
• -■■■cl III II IMIL- VMIII Ilf 111 - 
•vTllHlII'lllirV Vlllllllll I ul- 
lUUSilllp II lll-al III >|1J| ->| ll-il SI hil- 
lin’ frwlll llialmill Wll'l will In- 
uni-lldiJi- 1 Mu- .iii ulii ill 1 )iuir 
IUHA-7 III r j • 1 1 ■ I . ‘I'lif t'nlliiw 

svIU Ii" (ml 11I1-1 1 In im-uls 

unit will Iji> .1 Full iiii-nibr-r nr 
I lid Si-nkir (iiiiiiiKin llaiuin. Ho 
ur nIim will Ijn to 

iirixiiil itn , i-i J111111 nt th>- flnv- 
i-iii 1 1111 liudv nml in nftrt nil 
Cnllmjii fan IIIIIiin. Tim C11II1-1111 
lioims in lid ulilr in lii-lp wllli 
tiu- priivisiuii or m-a omiiKKln- 
1 inn fur 1 1 1(1 Ti-lluw: I luxnrliil 
siilivniiiluii limy iiIhu bn 
nlli-i-i'il in rnrtiilii « lr» -lllitol- 

iiii' 

l-nrllii'i- ili-iiifls limy b*- 
nlitn I iii'il from Wiv Si-nlor 
Tillin', rtir- rlosliiii 1 1 ■■ 1 11 fur 
npiil Ii .ii lulls Is 10 .Innunry 
10a6.iOI4.VJi III 


University of 
Natal 

Anplli iic Ions ni-f luvllej 
Ti-uiii Niiltnlily quul iriml pur- 
10M r'-tuirdlrns nr ti*x. rrll- 
ulon. rnuft. culour or iiiiilonnl 
arlalii for jppoJn tmi'111 lu Mm 
post or 

LECTURER 

-Strurturiil Ooolufiy and 

Mcirnmorphli- 1‘olrologv 

TH* appointment in ihu Oe- 
port merit of aaolosy, Pteter- 
ntnrUstburs, carries an attrac- 
tive salary packano. In I llal 
salary dstormlnDd accordlnn 
to qualifications and experi- 
ence or tho successful candi- 
date. 

Further 

anullruUmi r»rnis are iivull- 
aL>ln from me Soinli Arrlmn 
Unlvorslt lei Office. Chiches- 
ter House. 278 Hlyh tlnlbui-u. 
London WC1V 7HE. Closin') 
dele aa Novenilier. rornrouce 
PMIS 73/85. (01420) Ml 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

School of Industrial A 
Business Studies 

The successful candidate 
will contribute to teaching 
and research concerned with 
the development of Informa- 
tion systems and their applica- 
tion to the managerial pro- 
cess. Applicant# with any re- 
levant expertise will be consi- 
dered but preference will be 
Slvon 1 to candidates with In- 
terests in one or more of the 
rollowlna fields:- 

decision support and export 
syntoms, orrlco Information 
systems nnd networks, fourth 
generation ay atoms develop- 
ment. 

TI10 appointment will bo 
mnde on the Lecturur scale: 
n J J ? 2 0 ’ P'S- Hinder 

review). Start I no date for the 
apnnlntinont Is nngotlnbln. 

Application forme end 
rurther partlculai-s may La 

UnlvaraCty of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL iiuotlni 

nr.™ p2iw ,5 ^, A/ , 8a/ L?- C’oslnfl 

NoVembor 1983. 


University of 
Oxford 

HALFORD 
MACKINDER 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OF GEOGRAPHY 

Tin* Moctors intend to pro- 
{?*,?, J° "" election to tho ’ . 
Halford Marklndor Profes- 
Q ( Cioagrnphy wllli 
.. offert From 1- October 1980, 

c ! ,nn . ne 1 *>f tlin 1 iiroTns- 
BorBhlp Is nt urnsont Ml .623 
Hnriiidlnu u four par com 
epee in l nayinunt pending the 

SlfiS?!"?. ° r . nn,ta, »> "diary 

nenotlalions). 

A iip I lent lone Inin I it copiaa. 

f «W" oversaas). naming 
cafornss hut without 
testimonials. aliDiild ba ro- 

lQBS a »?u l . l i? lo t ,,, ? n 6 ■F° nl mry 
19B6 by tlm RoHiatrar. Uni- 
versity orriups. Won Iifltnn '■ 
fniiarb., Oxford Ok JjD. ; 

1 ■T.'MKbEKSKW'fr-i 

^ I"). 


l.iniv» , r»UyColIc , i(C* 
Curd Iff 

| ,, |,.ll I • ' ■al»l|arilllll» 

Mull s 

LECTURERS 
AND TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 

A|.|a||. Ill I- in'- Ill- Itval fur 

, ,| ,1- ■„ II, al| I 1 I I III ■ ■.III I'*- -HI'* 

lllli.ll.il I a lli.w-llllii. Ill ill'' 
I IIiH'III 111 I ■ all 1 1 all ( 1 1 

M.ll |,a ii|.illi * c.iiliih'l. Ill'S Hiaiv 

l,.i\ a* lull r. -I*. ■» 1 hi* 

innl/jsli 1:1111 (.••fnj'iHi'r *>i l»'Ii* «' 

llll'll-. llllllMlI'lh -ili|i||i .iMmIi- 
<'.■•11111 all— II !»' »l»'l* ••lilt' III 'III 
• I Illll-IS l ’• illllllll lll'l III 

iln- II niii.iiil* ■■■•« . rnuiliiii' r 

AsHllll'll Llllllllll'l nil, | < I'VI'a 
r. a-fl .ll'lll . 

X. 1 Iii 1 < 1 11 1 i-i> - rmnrliil I i'l* 
luu-. Ilf'S. I H tft.M64 - ih.U'.ri. 
Li-rinr-r E7.H J1 - I 15.528 |"T 
■ iinii ■ in l jm li-i iu • 'inillii'iii 
I hi Jiiiiinirv. l r JXi> ur n- siiuu 
n- fiii— llilr llmri'SlIri . 

Applh ,iiluns i3 ■ niili'SI. 
1 1 mni her w-f in 1 1n.' uunir" and 
ai|ili'i:-s<iH <■( l»u mfrr*'ns. 
alioiil'l hi- r«rvvit riled In the 
Vlie-I'rliicliiul. Unlvnr-liy 

r.lllf-im P.O. llO\ 7 8. Cardiff 
Cl- I 1X1. fruiii Klinin inrtli'T 
liiirlli ii In I*- ui <■ uvullnljln. 

Cliasllli! iln"- 301 h Novi'iiiLi'l'. 
I'.iHfi. I tnf 31)26. <Pi4IDi III 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

LECTURER II/ 
LECTURER I 
IN ENGLISH 


rhn ii|i|i<i|iiimi will Lr re- 
<1ii1n‘d in toiK'li I lm| iilm u s iinii 
upplli'il llnniilstlr" loursux In 

luaili ini mid rxli'rnid 

siiMlenih. Apidli unis iiiiisi 
havn ill If'iihi a Muxtor'- rlnni ou 
In Lngllsli ur In Llnuiilstlcs 
with n slrunii uiiiilnrn English 
laiUHiaiin cuniponniit; n quid- 
iricatluii nr (ixprrlpiicR In 
TESL and/or til trailiiinn 

leui-licr" of EiiiiIImIi would uo 
un advnntuiic. 

Salary will Lo In uci orditnr>* 
wllli qunllt l>'stloiip iind cx- 
iii'rU'io-u In i In* Lecturer II 
M-Uln: f'S 1 2.0 17 • FS 13.446 .ir 
Li-i't nrr r I —(dll'. FS 13.921 - 
FS1H.919. Ainioiiitinriii will 
hr for a luiiU-mt pcrlud ul 
Hire*' S**nr» nnd nmy La rnnrw- 
ainr l>y muiiiul luntidniiiii . In 
uddlMon Mi>; IJiilvd'dltv pro- 
vides uratuliv iiinountlim to 
13 % of liuali salary, upuolnl- 
munt dllounin n i, till sutijri't <u 
tho University's i urvoiit Imun- 
lug pulley, partly furnished 
nc coin mod at Ion at n rental of 
12.5% of salary. Tltn Uni- 
versity will contribute a sum 
equivalent tn 10% or the 
appointee's snlnrv towards 
Ilm uppnhilru's "iipariiiiiiiin- 
llon oLllgalluns, 

Candidates should sand 
three roplos of their curricu- 
lum vitas with full personal 
particulars, names and 
addresses of three referees 
and date or availability, to the 
Refllst rnr. The I liilver-dy ol 

tiu* south Fsrlfh. P.O. no* 
1 1 68. bum, FIJI, iu reach him 
M,,m 30 November 
I9R3. r.andlduU'B in i|,e UK 
-Imiihl ul-n semi un nildlrioiiul 
ropy of their nppllrulluu to the 
Secret nr y Cenornl. Axsnciu- 
llon of CuinmoiiwniilMi Uni- 
versities < Appts), 36 (lonluu 
Square, London WClH UI’F. 
Further part lent nr n nvnlluLIn 
from either Noiirce. 

(014221 HI 


University of 
Oxford 

. Tho olectors Invite applica- 
tions for the 

BAMPTON 
LECTURER8HIP 
FOR 1988 

The Hampton Lecturer. Who 
must be a member of the 
clargy of the Anglican Com- 
munion and on M-A. of Of 
lord or Cambridge, or a 
graduate of another universi- 
ty. shall dollver eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons In Hilary and 
Trinity Torms 1988? 

,XFio stipend of the lecturor 
will ba not less then £1.800. 

Further particulars may bn 
Registrar. 
University Offices. Welling- 
ton Square. Oxford Ox l 2JD, 
by whom applications (two 
co pi oh 1 should be received not 
10 Dcir ' e,mb »r 1 DBS. 
(01400) HI 


The Queen’s University 
ofBelfast 

LECTURESHIP 

INMUSIC 

. ApPl* c *U*«V» are Invited for 
auJa .Tu^S ,n the Depart^ 

i 5 or 8,10,1 o*her data 
as may ba arranged. Prefer- 
S2“ B mW bo given to condl- 

fnlBthorl „ r .'V' eB ™ h Interns ts 
2 V?s , or 18th-cfjntiirv muRlr- 

ggasBff* with other 

5SlTio^i a y ? n,H ** 

do palu] 0 on^aaol’w i t t'b □ madV at 

°lm a?n te'for 

to Cis.sai with Ills *ThI! 

TSSNSn* wl11 ho BubjocT ta 


The Chinese University 
nf Hong Kong 

liivili-s ii|.|'li> niK'li** for 

SEVERAL 
TENURE-TRACK 
OPENINGS IN 
ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

li'iluMr I nun Aimii-t . 1086. 

.Miplkuiili -li'jilkl in •-■■-l-illsly 
put-i-w .1 •!"• lornl'*. hut MIIA 
Wllli llppruprlilln i-XIW.r linin' 
will lie ■ oil-lihTi'd. 

Alum'll .‘inlory Si.nlnr Lei- 
turt.ra IIKS25U.260 

336. I Hu l>v B liu rumiiulH. l.i-i - 
tiii'-n. IlKS 16U.080 

IH4.70U liy 2 Inc runnml- JIAIt 
IIKS1 *J3.36l> - 269.100 liy 7 
lin ruini'iits. < Cxi hull'll' I'UH* 
iinpicXlllliilnlV. 

|Fs»l=HK|7.8. 

£1=HKSI l.'ll Slui'tlnn Niihirv 
•ind iiradc will ileii'uiil on 
qiiulJfii'illon- mid I'Xii'Tlum n. 

Ouiiiltloiis of burvln*: U«*- 
nnfllH InrllKlu Innp Inuvn wllli 

f iay. viicntlnn lemn. sli.k 
t-nvi'. -ui>i-'i'amiiiutlun < Unl- 
versltv 15%. appolnlnn 5“o i. 
mndk'ul benefits, cducittlmi 
nllnwaiu n fur children uiul 
liiiuxlii'i .illowaitiK fur iluisn 

wllu<<: nililiial snlni y Is 

HKSI 7 1.840 or nbnvi', niul 
for nppohitrcs un over-run 
trriiis. ii.i—nur luiiiniitn lor 
tlieiusnlvil- uud tip'll' ilrpi'il- 
ildllK us well. 

ApplliMttbn I'roi'ciliire: Ai>- 
pllruik.ns should he inuilr nut 
ill diiplUuin. ill vluti full prn*- 
ili ulurh. cs purl rnr r and the 
nainiiH mill uddrea-rs of 3 
persons to whom relnmne 
may be mndr. uud tnnr 
tugnilii'r with iropius of 
cart Ifiruirs/d loll jiniin/ 
tr—i luioiiliil— unci rci'i'in | ■ 1 1 L> - 
Ili utloD- tu tin, I'nr-uiinnl Sec- 
tion. Tlio Clilnn-r University 
of ifonn Kunii. Bluit In . N.T.. 
J 1 mill Konu not Inter Minn 
llrrnmhor 31. 1 983. PIpunc 

niiiilo reference number 39/ 
509/2/85 nnd murk 'Hmnilt- 
nmnl ' on cnvnr. (01 406 ■ III 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIPS 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

(Si'lioul ul EiiillllimrlniH 

< Ro-iidvrrtlarini'iit - AnniiiUuil 
.Salary Srulnsi 

6nveral posltliins are avail- 
able. and applications hit 
sought from well (nullified 
applicant" with advuin.Md 
qnalifli'Ulliiiis mill expnrleuce 
In any mm ul ii with i inuir nr 
fields Including control m>— 
terns, dlnltal svstuma nnd surt- 
waro enalnenrlnq, ml< ro- 
wuvoe and radio, Inforinurlim 
tnchnalotiy uud nIuiiiiI |inn c-. 
sing, mU-ruprocaHMur uppitm- 
tions, cnnuinmli nllon-, elec- 
trunk- uud HV-l«m-. piiwcr 
flectrnuli n. uml iinwni -v-icm 
control niul Hllillilullim. 

rnmmeu- lini snl.irh- will 
be i,"tiililHli<«l will ill i 1 lie fol- 
low! mi I'linnii— : Li, cl III', <r: 

NZS28.000 - 335.000: Senior 
Lecturer: NX. 33 7. 000 

34 7,1100 pnr 

CiinUliliiii- oi AuiKilutini'iii 
and Method of Aiipllruiion are 
aval I u bin from tin* A-xl-iuni 
fleilintriir C Ai-uilniiilc App'iinl- 
meiitHi. IJnfvtirsliy of Aua-U- 
laud, Privnin llun, Auckland, 
Nuw Zoiiland, or from I In* 
Berretary CJoncrul, A— nrln- 
tion of CuiniMomveitltli I T,,i- 
varaltlon fAinilsi. 36 i.oi'liiu 
Square , L.oikIuii WCIII Ol'F. 
Aiuiliruthina, In uccortlunre 
with tho Method ol Anpllrn- 
tlon, should ho I or winded by 
22 November 1 985 . 

(01420) HI 


King’s College London 
. (KQC) 

(Kensington Campusj 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MOLECULAR 
GENETICS 

C Re-ndvertlnomout > 

.. Applications are Invited Tor 

D '»P"''tment, 
w .t. * lonsblfi as soon hh 
possible. 

.^J h ^w? p ? 0,nt * e wll > he re- 
sponslbla for teaching aspect" 
of Molecular Biology to 
undergraduates and M.Sc? 
students and will be assocU 
oted with the M.R.C. Human 
S.« n 2^eRl!L 0B,,0 /£ ;roup undo? 

RobfnSon. 0 " ° f Pro, * BSQr n ' 
Interest In the 

t^s* S* fi. l Ji 0 H. n,oi ' ,r V , " r DBn °- 

dlSSs ° r i human 

" "■■■SSS 

~S‘K.BS - b *£iS!S5!S SS 

annum plus £1.297 per annum 

tie»- d '«h.^l lQVvanc ?- Universal 

contHbn?fo2 nnu “ llon SchBmo 
lontriDutlon? aro puyoblo, 

„..f!T? ll n ; l| w rY Informal on- 
P r Ufa*, r . r°S 1 d d r e seed to 

D * RohliiBan at the 
Wmr!™^ o n ®nertnii»nt. 

Ml kSSSL cttSlC 

>.* gPl l 3 t ta n forms and writ- 
ob!»irnH ( pattlctiiars call be 
WMlMd from Mr s.P. Har- 
ionn«‘ff S v. ant , Secretary t Per- 

awrai.w » 


University of 
Glasgow 

KiliiHieiw Unlvcrsii v nu , . 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Api, Ik-iil ions urn 
f i'oiii -iiltiiLly .|iinllf| 0d l " vl *'; 1 
<11 for the above a ' au - 
tl "—111 i is. C.iiulhlntes vhJ,": 

llnve a ,u, oil Inin., Mrs 

and I'l'cfc.iihly cxi.Brlcnr^* 

hiiliisiry. Tno mil r r .™ e 
Willies .if ihn u^ 1 ' 
HpiM.lini'd will rclnlu ,?? ns 
nii.loi iiii(|<, I'uruiluatc urr " 
N, »'«w«Mnt b s?j; 

i-tinciie I, 

dih« lull mu' v mid mm twov.,- 
-on n-H|„| post aradust* n*nP 
1 1 in" MuKtnr's I'oursi'i rm « 
nrntlvcn In local Indusiri 

rummer. Doctoral Pnl? 

rniiiine | or Ilm Sron| S h n?u‘ 
school, and several fn.n' 
“ih'iiiei.l •cun,., for und "' 
liruduute". The Dopartmem 
also part Ir (pairs In.'S" 
Mnstnr s i uiirxn | M Inu.r)-. 
Mun^rrMinu'cny commenced 

Slaff are Involved in r* 
seiirrli on n wide varleiv 
topics, to which the W| Ur „ 
will bn expectnd lo conirlhuie 
The Dopartincnt has lanj. 
term ri.lailonshlps with saves 
el r □inpii it J<*s | n porMiniiZ 
inidm iliu Sr lemn and En. 
Olnciu'lng Ftenf arch Couqtll'i 
Tnui-liliiu CiJinpitny bchama 
Tlieri* are also Mniisgomen* 
pevelopiurnt nnd In-Companv 
Hrunramme-. 

Salary will k wlihls Ihn 
fiuiiie of £7,520 • £14,926 on 
Mi« Lecturer-' scale, with 
plnremont according la ano 
nuallflcntlon- and experienced 

Further purtli ulnr- may Uu 
obialiiod frum Mm Acad cm ii 
Ponton i in I Oft Ico, University 
of CiluNiiow. C.lnsiiuvi GI2 
8QO. where npplkstloni tB 
copies i , giving the names and 
nddi'c-Me- nf three ref erect 
-huuld hr loclned on ur buter* 
30th November 1985. 

Ill i-'.'ldv please quote rof. 
no. 5389T. <014241 HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

ApiilIrniUms lire Invited for 
u Lri tiiri-hlilp In miiniifsciur' 
Hill tcchnnl.iijy In tho Depirl- 
mem of Mei hnnlcnl Engineer- 
lll'l iKP'iblu I roii, September ! , 
1(186. Aniill. uill" should hn» 
it 1 1 r« ,<l lioll 1 ii ii'n 1 1 eg me and « 
■.•ii— i ihrtii' yrur-’ Industrial 
•*xperl'<ii' i. In mumifHcturinfl 
i,« llvllh a. I*ri*1nrenru will bs 
given to up pi In , ii It with « 
lu, ilmr «l"iirui* iiiui/or coho' 
rule memleji -lilp or a proie*- 
—I oi in I hint ll ill Ion. Experience 
Iii CAIi/CAM. produtilon 
■IIIIIIII, leilK'Itt, or olnclpj' 

II, ec 1, null 'll HV-lein* would e. 

uu ii'lvitiitniie. 

Am, mil -iiliirv i-uporniin'i- 
ulil" i I- oil uu 11-pulnt «»!• 
IIK3 1 fiit.nHl) - 269.10* 

< "pin i ix. £14.630 • 34^60. 
Sti rling Mi|iilv«ilnnf as al Octo- 
Imt 14. PlHfti. HMriliiuflftan 
will ilopi'nil oil miullflcullons 
and expei'lnnm. At curreni 
rule-, m<IiiiT'<m inx will no, 
exceed 17 5;, of gross income. 
Hunting lieiKillfn ill a rental o' 
7.5% «,f Hiilni-V, ctiUdfeS * 

■ <il, lent Ion iillownucos. move, 
unit Iiii'dli III benefit" aro P r0 ' 
vldr.il. 

Further iwrllculnrn and WP- 
nib utli, n forma may » 

nbtiilued front the Secret ary 
Clone rill. Aasoclatlon uf 0-om 
uiuiiwoalth Univerem*’ 

< Apptsi, 36 Gordon Sguer*. 
London WCIH OPr. or from 
tlm Annoiittninnia 
Bocroturv'e Office. UnlvarslW 
of Hong Kong, Hang 
Closes 31 December 
<014191 


University of 
Bath 

School of Mulorlala Sclenro 

SURFACE/POLYMEH 

SCIENTIST 

For rnbber-motal 
aludfen related to mould re 
lease . 

Applications aro invited for 
a post or posl -doctoral re 

suan li oft leer from condlduie. 
with expiirfenci* 0, f P morierii 
and rubbers or of ®, 
methods uf surface en“iy B '^ 
auclt as X.P-S.. » 
projnrt atiidyltiil 
ol polymer and m®ud m 1 *’ 
faces un release ot ' CSS la 
ntnuldlnus. The En- 

funded by the Pol}‘ nBr f 
qiiioprlnu ^Irei loralB 
fi.E.R.C. lor these* years. 

Thu successful rand' date 
will use technique* jgff.re- 

X. P,S . . rhuoloolcal im r^ing 

men i und merhanleol 
to Improve tho understsna^ 
of the factors whtah f*™ in 
the release of mouldina* 
rubber tarlmology. ‘".o, the 
Ject Involves llfllson 
rubber professing _ nll w 

nnd provides nn opporm^,^ 
to unin experience d, .^. 
Industrial and arademic 
atcirlM- 

cQ B60 

Starting salary up lo 

< under review* nrcordine 
egn and exporlanCB- 

,uAssf K £ss. -Sfj.r;; 

• 16-1 1 .83. 1014271 


tuetimes higher education supplement 1 . 1 1 .85 


Universities continued 


Fellowships 


The University ol 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

JUNIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II/ 
LECTURER I 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Po-l H5/54 

c.nlkatl'iiis u,'« invited for 

ibnvr n'r.itUin. A di tir.'i: 
u sucluluiiy ■*«' unt hfi. in, logy 
i.essenUel* Applicuius mIiuuIiI 
ho<e teaching nnd/or rit-eorcli 
SmSrlenre In the- Third World 
.n.i a publishing and rosenrrh 
J?rord in dewdutsment- 
nrlenled ureas. Tlm por-oil 
.nnoliued dils tiosltliiu will 
IS expected to teui’li courses 
both the lire-dfiirer* mid 
degree levels. 

Salary will be In iiifordanre 
^Ui qiialiftrurioi,- hiuI «*■ 
oerlonre In the Jiiiilor Lo. lur- 
?r»inle! FS10.299- 1 1,536 nr 
Loriuror II scale: FS12|017 ■ 
FS13 446 or Li'Ctui'er I seal.': 
FJ 13.921 - FS1B.U19. 

Appolntmonf will be for a 
contract period of flirue y«nr" 
■n<l may l>“ nnt.twable by 
mutual agreomunt. In acldltton 
tho University provides ura- 
tulty amounting tn l.ts» of 
bisk salary. appointment 
allowance and. subject tn tho 
Unfvcrsliy'- 'iiri'ent lionstng 
paltry, partly furnlslmd 
•■i.-0'iiinpdatlnit at a rental or 

18. .S'* "f salary . The Uni- 
versity will contribute a -uni 
equivalent lo 10% of tho 
appointee's "alary towards 
the appointee's stipni-nniiuo- 
llun obi Hint Ions. 

Cnndidntqs should send 
three copies of their currlrn- 
lum vltnn with Tull personal 
particulars, names and 
addressee of three ri'foi kpb 
■ nd date of availability, tu the 
Registrar, The University ul 
the South Pacific. P.O. tlox 
HAS. Suva, FIJI, to reach hint 
no later than 6 nerentbi'i* 
1989. Cuntllilaius In tho UK 
should also si'itd an additional 
ropy of Mltdr nppll, atlon tu tlm 
Secretary CJnnm'ul. Aanoriu- 
lion of Coininuiiwaalth Uni- 
versities i Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square, Lomiun WCIII Ol'F. 
Further partl'ulurs avttilaltlu 

from either -oui'. e, 

(014411 111 


Birkbeck College 

(University of London J 

LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

Applied lion- nt— InvIK'il for 
• lectureship In Human 
Geography, teimidc* Imfor,* 
Ociobor IDB6. Tills Is an ntldl- 
ilonsl post lu the 1-n, liiresltli, 
recently edvartl-titl. Whilst 
ths Held oi "tiiuy 1" nut -troini- 
ly constrain., d. nit ncinioinlr 
geography wllli IiiI'TpM" hi 
regional null, y would In, 
Waw, Applh'Diil.- ahoul't hn 
•ble lo coiiiihuiiIi ul n i*l 1 i«-t I vn- 
ly with unit lin. Htinli'lllM. 

Appoint mi, nt will In- at an 
■pproprtntv niiint within tin* 
tfcturora -cull, E'1.117 - 

r!2’S?S rising It* 

>16.817 p.n. IncluHivn ul Ixm- 
aen Allowuiua.*. 

Fur ther inns I, ul urn arn 
•vollRblo from th" An-l-tnnt 
SfKJw fPerwMiiH'li 

(THEM), OL. Illi'klnii k Col- 
!f,?°j„Malfii Hired . l.iniilon 
WClE 71IX lT«'l : 01-631 

Sr, I. to ^I'oiii uppllrutlon" 
including rull c.v. and nainr*- 
P‘ 'wo rsfrraiiv Hhonlil In, "nut 
^89th November. 


King’s College London 

7T ■ 

University of London 

LECTURER; 

teachr 

PRACTITIONER 

CLINICAL 

pharmacy 

11 -.^ P°"t has hren estnh- 
Ph.?X. n Oepenmnni of 
fopIT-^V Compust. 

Unn»- BC . lll . rBr/To “ c,,nr Hractl- 
Riv" 8 , Jol . n “y funded with 
t£™2£* Health Authority, 
w/i", responsibilities 

or*a!?5.!. e “ ,:h,no un t,,e ' mnlnr- 
IK1* course in Cllnlcul 
BlnnklSSXt*** 0 W - Se - puursu lit 
men, 17 n0Cy Bnd 1,10 'iavnlOD- 
practice nmcarrh at 
Charing Cross Hospital. 

ctiisrh/ B io?!?,lL lmBn ^^ v *" parti- 
faliavv B “ 11 lh osn who wlsli to 

VVtrhrni. ai ? BCO^mnlC liUri'CT 

Practice 0!,ll,,l 'ouch with 

to flSm!! '‘I 1 * Bf iould lx, able 
In eK sb*iitu nchli-vciiieni" 
Inn ?? ro Qf tho follow- 
|”S Br “* education and traln- 
P^'rmacv (Jtsneclally in 

SSTSSS; 

rsngc ,, t: 1 7 it’JU be _ within the 

B Ssaa asiiiJsastii: 

nle VS2.U22* . are payable. 
■ "ila bk^ la 'J lor a 
Will ho appointee 

dial cif a B,T, r ? e S£ l,r “‘ tl wlth 
“ staff Pharmacist. 

»«n A Pu P rthS t r. lon f o rn ts and wrlt- 
ebta in ed Brt I » u ,ap * ™n be 
r «». Assifr?i?_ Mp 5 - p - Har- 
I0nn«|) 'A,* n * Scitralary I Per- 
<Jan. Blrann B f Lon- 

8L8 (T«n" ft i London WC8R 
^SSI. aJ' 1-8 .? 6 5434. Ext. 
•Mbml tt r a k “ l 1 o* 1 ■ should b<- 
•nd addi. wl, h the names 
Mien ° r no* fewer 

)h«h. go fjferehs. not later 
■1914441 . Novembnr .1985. 

H 1 


University of 
The West Indies 
Mona, Jamaica 

LECTURER IN 
THE TEACHING 
OF SCIENCE 

Doi>nrlriii.'iii Ed,i>'i,tluii"l 
Hindleg 

t'ni-iiliyol Lducatiun 

A|»|)ll, atluils era Invlli'il lor 
Mm post, of LiiLlnrcr In Mi" 
Time Itlng of .S. |"n« <■ iCIicimlx- 
trv mid PhyUi-x) In ihu Dcpnrt- 
mem uf B'liirnMiuial Studies. 
Caiiil|i|ul«- urn ii x pc led lo 
have po-tiirudiniti! quallflrn- 
tlons In brlnnre Edtirntlon 
with hpiHiaUzatluit" In III" 
phy-knl srletices. Alillllv tu 
tom li lli-seun h Methods and/ 
or an until In the Foundation', 
of Edinullon would be un 
ossat. 

The |,i:i-sijn unpointed will 
be expet tt-d to as-, mic duties 
es snuii as possible. 

Salary Scale (under re- 
view): J 323, 688 ■< 768 - 

28,296 i Han X 825 - 33,246. 

Up to rivii full economy 
class pnaangn- plus bangaue 
ul Iowa nro up to USS900 on 
appointment anil normal ter- 
mination. Special allowance 
up tu US5300 for shipment of 
acadnrnlr hooks end teaching/ 
research equipment on 
appointment. Unfurnished 
accommodation at 10% of 
pensionable sulury; ur houshtn 

allowance of 20% of pension- 

utile nalurv. U.W.I. contrlbn- 
tlun of equivalent of 10% of 
pensionable sulury to Super- 
annuation Silimnu. Sunsl,ll-nd 
Honlth Sarvice. Annual Study 
und Trnvot Gram of J S3 ,230 
for self. J 3 1.743 for spouse, 
and JS3R1 each furtip to three 
rlilldrnn. Book Grant up to 
JS750 per nnuiim. Trans- 
portation allowance or 
J 3 1.432 per annum for per- 
sons who own anil operate n 
motor vehicle. 

Deluded applkations (thrao 
copies) giving full pnrtirulars 
of quallflL-utlons nnd experl- 
anro. date ol birth, mnrltnl 
status mid unmoH nnd uddres- 
ses of three raferoas, should 
be sent us soon un ponslble to 
tlm Campus Raplatrar, Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, 
Mona. Kingston 7. Jeiuiilru. 
W.I. Applicants in tlio UK 
should also uond one copy to 
tho Secretory General. Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Gor- 
don Squu re, London WCIH 
OFF. Further partknlnrs 
obtalnnbic from either 
source, (01431) HI 


Goldsmiths’ College 

University of London 

Hi), i ,i,1 ul Eduruilun 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(POSTGRADUATE 
PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT) 

A ppl frill inns urn Invited 
from suitably qunlirind 
tnaclierH with recent tnacliliiii 
exnorloitre In Inruni schools to 
Join «i tuapi of etuff loachlnp 
tlio IkMHinuhinte Primary 
Outrun. This r«»nrun prepares 
stiideniu lor II, r wliide of thn 
primnry ago ruiiiio and tlm 
parson appulntod will linvo 
responsibility for tin, group uf 
atudnnt" preparing to tench in 
Infant -chpolH. _ 

(t In hoped Mini ilie vhvum- 
fill candidate might also be 
able to contribute to thn adv- 
anced courses for serving 
teachers. 

, Sol ary on the .£?*S§2 

+ 12 Iniremonts lo £14,823 
per annum. Inclusive. 

Write for further details to 
the Senior Assistant naplsirur 
< Personnel ). University of 
Loudon Goldsmiths* College, 
Now Cross, London SL14 
6NW. Closing date for rocolpt 
ol nygHcatlons I3th Novem- 

The College Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employor,- 

<014461 ** 1 


University of. 

Liverpool 

LECTURESHIP 
IN STATISTICS 

Department of Statistics and 
Computational Mathematics 

and Da part nj on t of 

Community Heelth 

Applications ara invited for 
two posts to bo bald Jointly 
with the Department or Sta- 
tistics and t^inimtotlmial 
Mathamutlcb and thn Depart- 
mant of Community Hoaltn. 


Duties will include taiwhlna 
statistics mainly to madlcai 
and dnntal students and the 
provision of a stetlstlcs ser- 
vice tu stuff of the FaculMr of 
Moiijclnn. A pos'draduatc 
quoliricatiDM |n statist B " d .* 
guud theoretical ^oundfnjiln 
research and preferably some 
experience In applied medical 
work Is required. 

-snjsr&BM- 

annum on a sralo rising «> 
£14.925 per annum- (unoer 
review). 

Applications, together with 
the names of '{tree 
should barucnlved not later; 
than BHi nocamber. IMS. W 

ET'1 2?.' ujSSf 

169 3BX from whom further 

partlcuiarBrnay be obtained. 
Quote BrMlV/809 - 1 , ' ■ W. 

<504681 


University nf 

Oxfoifl 

In nssucifition with 
Brasennse College 

UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIP 

INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

T ' , hi: 1 1 1 Iw I 1 1 niu I < *• tuber 
1986. S>,l|i„inl ii' , ■ ifl hill lu 
line mi Hi,- -■ i,li- C7.H20 ■ 
£16.565. Til" mi* < i ssliil 

cuiiclhiuiii nmy t„> oil u 

tinrn Ini l-'nll* jyvhIiIp by 
ni'usxnosn C-i, lli-iic . 

Dniall- uf thn Unlvri'Slt V 
mid Col li ne appalnimniit- mny 
be ol,tli,i:il Iron, l*r*'jf"H-i>r 
J.E. Hold win, Fits. Tlio Dyson 
Pnrrln- Lnhurntnry. South 
Perks llmul, Oxford OXI 
3QY, to whom "oninlctrcl up- 
plk'Utlons (six typed roplcs. 
only one from oversell" mnril- 
(Jstesi slinuld be sent by 1 7 
January 1986. <014041 ill 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for 
th" above nosltlun lu ill" 
Dopnrtm*nt ot History. 

The successful npplliain 
Will be requtrmi to contribute 
to the teaching niul dcvulun- 
ittnnt of Mm DeparlniKiit's 
gnnoral survey ruinscs, which 
at present cover European, 
Au-tmlaslan and Aslun His- 
tory, but will also bc-uxi<L-i ii<il 
tu (lovnlup nilvnncnd roursiis 
in a "iieclul area of Interest. 
Though iireferonce mny bo 
alvnn to cundldatas offerimi u 
special Interust In Pacific Is- 
lands History or in Russlmi 
and East Europe un History, 
WAM-<lunlllTed persons wit It 
other spoclallama or now 
approaches should not hesi- 
tate to utiply. 

Tlm smIui-v for Lenturnrs Is 
on a scale from SNZ2R.OOO to 
SNZ33.000 per llllllilllt. 

Further purtti ulurs amt 
Condlilons ol Anpulntment 
ntay bn obtained front The 
Aasorlatlun of Common- 
wnulth Universities iAppihi, 
36 Gordon Square-. London 
WCIH Ol'F. 

Applications c lose with tho 
ReniiMrar. Unlvnrslty of Cnn- 
terbury, Private Dan, Christ- 
church. New Zealand, on 6 
December 1983. <014491 HI 


University of 
Surrey 

Department of Manitiiuinent 
Studies 

For Tourism and Hotel 
Industries 

LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 
COMPUTING 

Applications nre Invited for 
tlio nuovo post. 

A suitable camllclatn will 
havo n good honours degree In 
a numernto subjoct nnd a 
higher dogroo In tho area of 
Information technology, nun- 
auoinnnt Information systems 
or systems analysts- The par- 
son up pointed will bo ex- 
pected to teach at undor gradu- 
ate ond postgraduate levels, 
to develop relevant casa study 
material and tocontrlbuto ton 
major reneerch development 
In the urea of artificial Intelli- 
gence. 

Salary will he In the range 
£7.520 - £14.923 per annum 
(under review) according to 
aou, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Suporannuntlon under 
USS conditions. 

Further particulars era 
available from the Acadomlc 
Registrar fAAh ynl varsity of 
Surrey, Guildford, Surrey 
GU2 3XH, or Toi: Guildford 
(0483) 371281. Ext. 653. 

Applications from men end 
women. In the form or a 
curriculum vitae, including 
the nantes and addresses or 
three referees, should bo sent 
to the same address _by Friday 
22 November l983 quotlnB 
the reference 445/TH ES. 
<014231 

Wadhom College, 
University Oxford 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
CLASSICS 

The College invites applica- 
tions for s temporary 112 
houri lecturorship lit Classical 
Languages nnd Literature ten- 
able from 1 January 1986 to 
30 September 1 1®®** ■ renewa- 
ble front 1 October 1086 to 30 
September 1987. 

The stipend wlU be hot less 

Senior Tutor Wad., am 
College, Oxford 0X1 3FN- 

Closing date: 13 November 
1985. nj 

(14381 


Holidays and 

Accommodation 


The University of 
Uvds 

*-> h,„,l«,| IMlir , |l|, III 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

A|ll>ll' 'ItllJIIK II" l"VI1,;(l f',1 

in.' ill >" v" |n,si lor \\"il ',ii 

"V "liant |i -ii hi I'.liKutlxll 111 
nssi ssiii* lit .mu la, |ir*jvli1,- 
'hi uri'ili ul "ml ,,i lull' ill lu Ip 
in 'iuikiIIi.iIIm iiiicI i|""llvi,t I %■■ 
■nulli'nls for imIsiIiui uii'I iii-w 
ri'Siiun Ii iimas. ii'iii I, tup iitii) 
-"il"iril-.l'"i in hi, iii, <r ik-unii' 
PI'iimi niniit,'". l-oi h r*in,l i ,r- 

soui'i I, In ,i fl,-|,| im! ussi(^hni"nt 

Ulll|/,ll l'VI,IUI|t|,,|| win, Id h, Hl| 
adiiini'ui". 

Apiill* mils shnulil hu v<: u 
gqixl Iiiuiouis ileu, '"i- (ill*) he 
cxiHTli-nii'.l in qiiuiitltatlvc 
and 'll", lltm I v i- m"l hi>ii a, of 

l*"**"iu • 'll . f iirl lti:r rimtl I f Ir ii - 
Moil" and/or expiTiriice, pre- 
ferably It, lumputcr nppllcit- 
tlniis niul "diirnt Ion, iir" re- 
quired . 

The post is avullnlilu lut- 
moiHaiely li,r e fixed perluil of 
up to thruo yenrs. Thorn may 
hn th" poftslhhliv of a furMior 
fixed term nppidiitiiicm th„rn- 
ofter. 

Sulary un llamiii tl for 
IT .'Mini-ill und Aiinliiiioiis staff 
• £11,655 - £15,5201 (imitnr 


revlrw >, m i urillnu to nni*. 
quallf U iiMoiih und Kxpiil’lniltt*. 

lnformitl I'liqulrh's may bi- 
made m I'rofusHar ft. Chili I 
(Tel' <05321 431731, Ext. 

7362). 

Apitli'iillnn ruriits uii'I 
fiirtlt"r Perth ular" mnv hr 
i,litnlii"<l fri>m tin, IIoiiIhI ror . 
Min UnlV'-i'glty. Lxnrin LS2 
9JT. qil'JlIltd rofni'niim It I, III- 

b"r 28/85. Clusliiti 'lute Im* 
aiiiill.nt Inns 22 Noviimliur 
1983.(01440) H2 

University Oxford 
Jesus College 

VISITING 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
1986 -87 

The Cullatie proposeH tu 
olnct o dlBt InBulshxd visitor to 
a Visit tno Senior Research 
Fellowship during tho 
aca'ientk’ year 1986-87. The 
Fellowship la Intended for a 
scholar who is ulrcady pro- 
vided with flnuliclnl support 
nnd who will ho vlsllhitt. or 
might wish to visit, the Uni- 
versity ot Oxford for tho 


whole of the academic year, or 
far a minimum period of one 
term, but who normally 


works outside Oxford. 

The Follow will be a mem- 
ber of ihc Senior Common 
Room h"/«.hr will have dining 
and I, inching right", upil will 
rnct'IVO u nominal stipend of 
£180 prr milium. 

Mniiilicrn nf Cauurenstlaii 
of tho University of Oxford 
Sre invited to nominate candi- 
dates Tor election lo tho Fel- 
lowship. Nominations, which 
should include a statement 
baaed on persouul knowledge 
of thn condldatn, should rench 
Ilia Secrntary to tho Gov- 
erning Body, Jntus Collogo. 
Oxford 0X1 3DW, not latar 
than 1 January 1986. 

<014171 H2 

Oxford 

Brasenoae College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The Collage Invites Applica- 
tions from graduates of Dither 
sex far ti Junior Research 
Fellowship in Ancient or 
Modern History tenabio from 
1st October 1086. Candidates 
must havn qualified for their 
first degree not more than 
sevon years before 1 Juno 
1986. 

Further particulars ntay be 
obtained from the Principal. 
Brasenose College, Oxford 
0X1 4AJ, to whom applica- 
tions should be submitted by 
30 November, 1983. 

(01415) H2 


University of Willed 
PrifyNgol Cymru 

UNIVERSITY 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A|i|,lli .it lull'. ,ii >• iti\ iii'il l*,r 
(i llnill' *1 uiinihir f 

li iw -.tin ii. 111 1986-87. 

u, .illiilili' i„ the- Icilli-wlilll 

Ollr-t 11 Ill-Ill lll-ml It llll, IMS' - 

fu,' UlllM'I^IIV » . Iltl*-,|,- Ot 

tVxIi-s, Atu is^tv.illi 

III" I 'll Is <:lnt ts <:*j||"*qii «l 

Not iii tv. iln-. iMuiKiort 

t‘l,l V'-rsllV r nil, it'-. Cm dill 

II,,- 1 'til vur-Uls t.iill'*<j>' nf 
Swim ti'ii 

t'\V|s|' iCiirtllllt 

Tin- F <■ I Ii iss'sli l|is ,,1'f tdi- 
uIj|i- fair Inn yimi" limn I 
Ot lot, nr. I 'IRli. mi'l an- opi-u 
In ■tt'iiilliul,'" *if iiiiv Uiikxrsl- 
tv, tlnniMilnti'H sIicmiIiI (iinw s" 
u itsiiuii.lt <lt*or«". 

Tlm sui,' 1 ii< 1 will iiuriTiitllv 
In- £7.520 i first yciir) rMini lu 
£7,980 (scrrmtl v'-ar). Tills Is 
ut i>r'*s",it iind"r r"v|i*w- 

Ai'ipl |r ants nmy obtain 
furtlinr U'-'utl" mid npitllt iiiltui 
f oi-ins from Ihu Itrglsti'iir uf 
tli" liistluiM'iii they wish lu 
(■(Hit. /*r from this RmlMrar 
uf 111" lllilvni-4.lt ». TH" roni- 
plrtnil fiat in shnnliL lai' lc-*lt|RU 

wltlitliu Uciilstrur. IJiilvt-rsily 
uf VV, ili-s, Unlvi’rsliv Rciitsti-y. 
CiiMluvs l*nrk. Card Ilf CK I 
3 NS. by I r.-lii'iinr v. 1985 
1014 52 I 112 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

UNIVERSITY 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applli-ntlpitn are InvItnU Tor 
n 3 ynar pustdortural punltlun 
to work an ih<< Indnntif Ication 
of aoiic" Involved in the trnns- 
[prmntloii ol bren-tt eplthnllnl 
culls iislnn DNA IraiisfnrtLon 
tecltiilqucs. Previous oxiinrt- 
anen In DNA traits fort Ion and 
ruLoinblnant DNA techniques 
would lie pruferi-nd. Cnndl- 
(latrH should have, or expert 
to Havn gnfn"d by Dec timber 
1983. thn degree of Fh.D. The 
appointment In tenable from 
Jnnuary 1980. 

Salary will be mi the Range 
IA salnry scale £7,320 - 

£12.150 per annum (under 
review) ol cording to age, 
qunliru-Qtlane and experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from Professor R.H. 
Pain, Department nf Blacha- 
tnletry. The University. New- 
castle upon lyno NE1 7RU, 
with ss-tiom applications i3 
caiilcti togetliar with the 
names and acidresses of three 
rofni-eo" slinuld bn lodged not 
latnr lhan 2 1st November 
1985.(01401) H2 


University of 
Oxford 

Magdalen College 

The Col lego proposes to 
elect a 

VISITING FELLOW 
OR FELLOWS 

for tho academic, your 1986/ 
87, 

A Visiting Fellowship Is 
In tended to orfer an aiitnb- 
listied scholar, either Tram 
abroad or from the United 
Kingdom, un opportunity to 
pureue Ills or her own study 
and research as a member uf 
the College. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forma may ba obtained 
from tlio Clerk to the College. 
Completed forms must be re- 
turned to the Clork to the 
College. Magdalen Col lege, 
Oxford, not later titan 22 
..January 1986. <014261 H2 
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Polytechnics 

LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
at Preston 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

in a new RACIAL EQUALITY UNIT. 

A Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer is required to Join the Polytechnic's 
Racial Equality Unit team with particular reference to Media and 
Journalism studies. 

Our new Racial Equality Unit Is expected to be In ful operation from 
January 1686 and la to develop a programme of positive action to 
promote racial equality In the Polytechnic and outside. 

Applicants should be trained and experienced in a range of media, 
qualified to make a leaching contribution In the Polytechnic and have 
a sound knowledge of ethnic minority groups in Britain. 

It would be an advantage lobe able to communicate in oneor more of 
the principal languages of the Indian sub-continent. 

Salary scales: Lecturer Grade II: £7,548 to £12,099 

(under review) Senior Lecturer: £11,175 to £13,128 (Bar) to £14,061 

Application fornu and further details ara obtainable from the 
Pereopnef Office, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston PR1 2TQ. 

’ Tel; (07^) 2820# quoting reference ' . v ' ' '' 

' Closing Date: 22nd r4ovamber 10sk. " ' 1749021 


Polytechnics 

continued 


Sunderland Polytechnic 
Faculty of Humanities 
Depart nient of Soda I 
Sciences 

LJI/SL IN COMMUNITY 
AND YOUTH WORK 

Sul ur v Lit Cl. '*26 - C I 1.733 
HAH LI 2. 705 
SI. t l 1 7 3.3 — £ I3.7H3 
8 All L 1 4.7 6.3 

Til*- sin ■ ksMiiI •'")*■■« *"U will 
b>- vvpn. Kid ,r, ■ "UU Itiui'i Ir, 
111" (■■■<<- hlli'l .iii ii CN'AA will- 
(lnl<*(l and i*t ulossl.niolH 
rm Ci(ini<*">J < ’."i'lif || I'll* II, C.OI". 
"lilliltl mill Vent I, Work. \,llh 
a < oiniitluii"in to iriiliilitu 
malur.' stu<l"iils uml iu nerv- 
ing l ll» n<i nils uf t li>* North Fan 
It <**|I' ill. Al'idli'Ullts nlionlil 
huvi, nxi'iirl"'!' <j 111 'linn, mill v 
work iraliilna ami priiilli <■ uml 
t, iirovi-n lni«*r<>nl in uorklnu 
with mi, turf; *iru>l*'-"lJ*. 

An np|illi>iil("i turm and fm - 
lli"r nurt k i, In s in"y I", 
oblulilfxl truin it," I '#i rv uiiirl 
OfllriT, *-ui"|('i land I*mIv- 
turhnlc. Lintiilinin Tiiwdi . 

Ilyhiiiii* IUiU'I. Siii"l'*rliinil. 
6112 7UF. nr t"l"plinmi <07831 
76231 IlKl. II 

(JlnNiiui (iiiix: I 5,l> Nuventl'ur. 
1985. 
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Leicester Polytechnic _■* 

Hrhuul of Lduniillan 

Cenlra for Fust Urndnnte 
Stndlns III EiUurnlluii 

EDUCATION TUTOR 
fFURTHER 
AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION) 

FaM Nu 224 

ADpilratlons nre Invited 
from sultnblv qusliriiid candi- 
dates Fur the aliovn pus, whlrti 
will bn tenable Ironi 1st April 
1986. 

Tho pnst Involves n major 
teaching commitment to ihc 
Co rtlf lento In Educntlan 
(Further nnd Higher Educa- 
tion! course ond a contribu- 
tion to the teaching of other 
courses relating «a the de- 
velopment or professional 
skills. 

Applicants should have et<». • 
coast li l teaching experience In 
further education and/or 
post -secondary teacher educa- 
tion da wall es a wide knnw- 
leilno of current drvolopmeuts 
and Initiatives In further 
educntlan. 

finlnry rung": Lecturer It/ 
Senior Lecturer £7.92* 
£14,763 per annum. 

Application furms and 
further dmalls nvullobla from 
thn Persaniiel Office. Lelr.es- 
ter I’ol y tecli id c, FO Box 143, 
Leicester LEI OBH. 

Closing dato rnr receipt of 
application forms; 39th - 
November, 1983. <504491 HS 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art uml Design 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
IN FASHION 

r throe year con t rnct ) 

£4 , 933 - E 1 0, 2S7 p.a . Inr. 

To teach throe days a work, 
with reanonslblllly for tliird- 
yaar Fashion students on the 
Polytechnic's D. A, Honours In 
Toxtlles/Fashlon. 

Current creative design ex- 
perience nllled la technical 
expertise Is ubs "ii tl a I . 

The appolntinont will be «l 
an appropriate point on the 
scale quoted, which In 0.6 of 
the full-time LM/SIvPL ncelo,> 
Demanstrehle research ahlk 
Ity, good academic quallflcu* 
lions and degree teachlno ox* 
perloiica are oxportrd for 
appointment nt PL lovel. 

„ Wrltojfi, closing b.a.b. (mm. 

9 X 4 } and quoting ref. 
A693C lor further dotal in and 
en application form: Person- 
nel Office, Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 114 Chase Side, 
London N14 3FN. Closing 
date 13 November. <01414)H3 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

LECTURER H 
IN BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION ; ' 

Appllcnnts should hsvi* a 
bualness-reLated degrna and 
recent expnrloiKO of orgsnlsn- 
tlon. preferably In a amull to 
tnedluqi sizod cuinmerdal en- 
terprise. Practlral expur innrs 
c.r Informs lion Tochnoloqy Is 
desirable, together with an 
In to rust In currle uium Htuff 
devoloptnent. 

Salary bcbIpt 1.11 - £8,964 to 
E 13,743 p.a. Including Lon- 


For rurther details and an 
epnllcatlan form please write 
on a postcard to the Staff 
Records Officer, City of Lon, 
don. Polytechnic. . 1 17 Hound" 
adl tch , Ldndon. EC3 A TBl) 
‘ quatind referenca do- 83/81 • 
101447) ..--n .r*H3 
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Polytechnics continued 



DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PRODUCTION/OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

A vacancy exists in (he Department o( Mechanical and 
Production Engineering lor a Senior Lecturer in Production/ 
Operations Management to teach on a range of courses In 
Engineering and Management Studies, at undergraduate and 
post graduate degree levels. Experience of manufacturing, 
business nnd distribution and an interest In the use and 
development of management Information systems would be of 
particular advantage. 

Salary Scale Cl 1,176 - E13, 128 {bar)- £14,061 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

LII/SL COMPUTER STUDIES 
(2 Posts) 

This leading edge Department in Information Technology 
education requires lecturers who can teach in at feast one of the 
broad areas of Software and Programming, Expert Systems, 
Formal Methods or Data Communication. Applicants should be 
well qualified academically and Ideally have experience of 
industrial applications. Excellent opportunities exist for staff 
development. 

Salary Scale SL £11,175 - £13,1 28 (bar) - £1 4,061 
Lit £7,548 - £12,089 

APPLICATION FORMS AND FURTHER DETAILS ARE 
AVAILABLE FROM THE PERSONNEL OFFICER, SHEFFIELD 
CITY POLYTECHNIC, HALFORDS HOUSE, FITZALAN 
SQUARE, SHEFFIELD SI IBB. TEL 0742 2091 1 EXT 2387 
COMPLETED APPLICATION FORMS SHOULD BE 
RETURNED BY 13TH NOVEMBER 1985 
Sheffield City Polytechnic Is an equal opportunities employer 


NORTH EAST 

BIOTECHNOLOGY CENTRE 

Applications are Invited for the following post 
which will be based at TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC in 
the Department of Chemical Engineering. 

READER IN BIOTECHNOLOGY 

To lead research teams and supervise 'research 
students and develop research projects In areas of 
interest to the NEBC. The major strengths of the 


Centre are in Fermentation, Microbial Physiology and 
Downstream Processing of biological products, the 
engineering aspects of which are located at Teesslde 
Polytechnic. 

Applicants should be well qualified academically in a 
discipline related to Biotechnology or Biochemical . 
Engineering and will be expected to hold a PhD and 
have made a significant contribution to the literature 
relevant to the post. 

Industrial experience would be preferable and 
membership of a professional institution an advantage. 
Salary: £1 3,749-El 7,209 per annum. 

Closing date for applications: 15 November 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

Application forms and further particulars from: 


Personnel Section Teeaslde Polytechnic, Borough 
Road, Middlesbrough, Cleveland TS1 3BA. Tel: 
0642 218121 extension 4114. 



FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 

Principal Lecturer (0.5) 

Up to £8,600 per annum 

Practising graphic designer of established reputation with teaching 
experlenco at degree level required to make a vital contribution to iho 
dodge area of study. 

Senior Lecturer in Woven Textiles 
for the Fashion Industry 

£1 1,733 <£14,763 per annum 

To lead tlio teaching in woven textiles for the BAfHoni) Fashion Textiles 
Design with Administration sandwich course. Applicants should normally 
possasi a relevant postgraduate nullification. teaching experience to 
dagreo level and a working knowledge and recent experience of the 
fashion and textiles Industries. The vaenney occurs through the appoint- 
ment of fames Path to the Headship of Woven Textiles at tho Royal 
College of Art. 




Meat Ion forms from Che Personnel 


ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

£11,850-C12,B85 or Cl 2,885-El 4,025 or 
C14.025.-C1 5,111 

The polytechnic Is a major academic institution of high rep- 
ute, 6.000 students. 1 ,400 staff, courses spanning engineer- 
ing, science, art and design, business, social sciences, 
public policy, C22 millions turnover in an annual expenditure.’ 
The post to lead a team of 19 staff responsible for the central 
administration of student admissions, examinations, records 
and statistics: the provision of managemenl informalion 
derived from statistics for budgetary and academic planning: 
the regulation of formal academic procedures: the develop- 
ment of a computerised record system to link interactively to 
departments: liaison with validating bodies and other 
organisations in higher education. 

The person must be well organised, an accomplished and 
positive leader, with first class communication skills who can 
secure the co-operation and confidence of senior colleagues 
across the polytechnic arj who will drive forward the 
development of the computerised network. Previous 
experience in administration of public sector higher educa- 
tion is desirable. 

Particulars from Joyce Holman, Personnel Officer at the 
Polytechnic, Priory Street, Coventry CV1 5FB. 

Tel: 0203 24166 ext. 392. 

Closing date: Monday 18th November 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer own 


■Coventry Lanchester Polytechnics 


Theftfytedhnic 

ofNorthLondon 


T 

ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 

(Burnham Group 12 Salary: 

£27,066 inclusive of L.A. 


In order to strengthen its senior management team the 
Polytechnic seeks to appoint two Assistant Directors la net 
in this capacity for up to two yearn. Appointments may l»u 
made by secondment from un existing institution hut 
applications from those seeking n fixed term contract will 
he welcome. 

Experience in external relations and communications (i.e. 
with ILEA, CNAA, NAB, the medin etc) are particularly 
sought. Persons who feel they wish to take advnntago of 
this opportunity to gain valuable career experience are 
invited to write in detail setting out their qualifications 
and experience and describing fully the contribution which 
they would expoct to make. The Polytechnic will also be 
pleased to receive suggestions, from those holding senior 
office in higher education, of persona who in their view 
might be considered for secondment. Letters should be sent 
in confidence to the Polytechnic of North London, Holloway 
Road, London N.7. to arrive not later than Monday 18th 
November. 

™ If&XTRHKSE oy mjkvh umoun 

IH AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER i72«m, 


jsP Leicester Polytechnic 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

Course Leader in 
Furniture Design SL 

• (Post No. 65) 

£11,175— £14,081 p.a. (pay award pending) 

Re -advertisement. Previous applicants 
will automatically be re-considered. 

Applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified persons with experience of 
design practice or education who feel 
committed to the development of design 
education. 

Application forms and further details from 

the Personnel Office, Leicester 

Polytechnic, PO Box 143, Leicester 
LEI 9BH. 

Closing date: 15th November 1985. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY^ ! 

Applications are welcome from suitably aualifinri 
experienced people reparcHeBS at race, ethn^orfoln^ 

■iiMiS ■ 


Lancashire Polytechnic at Praaton 
Faculty of Business and Management 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT SCI ENCES 
LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER in MARKETING 
AND/OR QUANTITATIVE METHODS 
One yBar temporary contract 

ThiB is a new post created by the involvement of the School in 
Teaching Company Scheme. The successful applicant will 
contribute to the teaching of marketing or quantitative busing* 
methods over a wide range of courses. He/she will be * 
encouraged to pursue any internals in research or consultancy 
and assist in the running of the Teaching Company. This oosi 
offers a unique opportunity to combine teaching at H 1 
undergraduate level with involvement in industry. 

Salary Scales: Lecturer II: £7,546 to £12,099 (under review! 
Senior Lecturer: £1 1 . 1 75 to £1 3, 1 28 ( Bar) to £14,061 
Application forme and further details obtainable from the 
Personnel Office. Lancashire Polytechnic, 

Preston PR1 2TQ(tel. 0772262027) quoting reference 
number AA/311. 

Closing Date: 16th November 1985 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Dept of Chemical & Physical Sciences 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CHEMISTRY/BIOTECHNOLOGY Ref: ACA 607 

Applicants for mis pamaneni post should have a higher degree and aettvs 
research Interests Candidates should preferably be exporienced in one or moraol 
tne following areas. 

macromolecules. catalyst immobilisation, fermentation and control systems 
Involvement with Industry is encouraged The successful applicant wtS be 
expected io teach aspects of biotechnology and chomlstry at honours dspse M 
higher diploma levels and will have an interdisciplinary approach to the subject 
Application forma and further datalls from the Personnel Officer, The 
Polytechnic, Queenegate, Huddersfield HD1 SDH (please aand 9AE) and 
should be returned to that office by 30 November 198B. 

(72905) 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Economic & Marketing Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

Ref: ACA 575A 

Applications are Invited Irom graduates in Business Studies or a 
related discipline t or this post wnich involves teaching marketing and 
other appropriate business subjects and placement responsibilities tor 
sandwich students. 

Salary: LH £7.926 - £12.705 
SL £11,733- £13.785 (Bar) - £14.703 

Application forma and further details from the Personnel Office, 
The Polytechnic, Queenegate, Huddersfield HD1 SDH and should 
be relumed to that office by 15 November 19B5. Please sand 8AE. 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

501 £9975 - £10,638 
NT927A 

A person with appropriate experience gained within an Institution of 
higher education Is required to lake charge of Ihe section of the 
Registry which deals with student enrolments and records and 
Institutional statistics. The successful candidate Is likely to be a 
graduate and have had significant experience ot the use ol 
computers in administration. 

Application forms (to be returned by 15 November, 1985) and 
further particulars from the Personnel Office, The Polytecnnlo, 
Queenegate, Huddersfield, HD1 3DH. Pleaee send foolscap 

SAE. (74901) 


Napier College 

A Scottish Central Institution 


Department of Comi 
Studies 


LECTURER *A’ 

IN DATABASE 
SYSTEMS AND 
LECTURER 'A' 

IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

*•}■« CB.ABB - 12,777 (Bur) - 
13.716 (under review rrom 1 
April 1985) 

Applications arc Invited for 
two pasta In this largo, wall- 
department, 
which fa responsible for the 
teaching of computing and 
advanced Information tech- 
nojogy courses ut Dngrea, 

mSKFftPS* D ! plo I n « and 

Higher Dlplomu levels. 

Tha Lecturer 'A’ In (bate 
Base Systoms should have ox- 
perianca of tha design and 
applications of database avs. 
terns, particularly with refer- 
ence to Information systems. 

r°f the Lecturer ‘A’ In 
Computer Studies post, condl- 

li? t nn« h ^- U,d be ■ b „ ,B teach 
‘n one or more of tho main 

m 1 !!! . U e c 1 ■* ’ suc, ‘ »* 

tuLJrt P a 5! I "S* . uslnB #truc- 
r^SiV....i no i hQ 5 ,0,anloB - end 
computer Systems. 

ros earth nnd consul- 
»h? C £. pro srnmme. to which 
SJl" “ '""eeful eppHcenta will 
r-» n J.?.^V raBBd to contribute. 
SSHJ^tw should lm vo wood 
a£h&? lc ?ugllfleatlona In a 
relevant to comput- 
■"SLbPMSM *n Industry or 
cmmuwrce would be an advan- 

r..«h Bllcot,on farms on d 
particulars from: 
mm Officer (Per- 

' SgHg»L N epler College. 218 

■' •. : 
. l 1 ■ * ■ j i ■■■'.■ 


LECTURERS II/ „ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

A) Computer Aided 
Ennlneorlno (CAD/CAM) 

H> I nst rumen ration and 
Control 

(£7.£I26-£14,763 p.B.I 

Applications are , . nv i« a « 
from suitably qualified 
sons to tokn up challengiw 
posts In n busy and progr*»- 
slvu Department. 

Further detalla nnd farm of 
application are available from 
the Stuff Officer. Tre* 

Polytbchulr. Burton, Street. 

Nottingham NOl 4 BU. Clo» 
lna date: 15 th NovambJJ 

1983.(01435) 


Colleges and 
Departments of 

Falmouth School of Art 
Woodland, Falmouth 
TR114RA Cornwall 

PARTTIME POST 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOUNDATION 
STUDIES 

1 poet - 12 hour* per week 
for 30 weeks per year. 

To be responsible for ■®!|]. 
contained photo graphic's** 
ties and related dealon 
and to work in “nd 

with prl ntmak mo eiaff ^ 

resources. The ability"' ((1B 
munkate tinlhiidf iititwtf d 
first principles of deelgo - 
methods are essential. 

Salary grade III * 6,1 ’ fiB . 
par hour. 

Closing data) IBth Kovem- 
bar, 1885. 

Interviews to 

Falmbuth during pdfa'nSfjfr 
1885. (014051 ; . , ■ • ■ ' ' 


tiie times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1. 1 1 .85 


morley college, 

61 Westminster Bridge Road, 
London SE1 7HT. 

PRINCIPAL 


of present posthoider. The college otters an exceptional 
range of adult education opportunities attracting some 
11 500 students. It serves both a London-wide catchment 
and a local area in North Lambeth and North Southwark 
and works from its fine purpose-built headquarters building 
and six local branches. As an ILEA aided Institution the 
College negotiates its total Block Grant annually with the 
ILEA but follows In all respects ILEA and Burnham Condi- 
tions of Service. Applicants should show experience in or 
commitment to the main thrust of the Authority's policies; 
experience outside the field of adult education will be given 
careful consideration. The College is an Equal Oppor- 
tunities Employer and applications from ethnic minorities 
and women will be welcomed. Details from College (01- 
928 8501 ext. 160). Closing date for application 15th 
November, 1985. Salary Scale, Burnham (FE) Report Prin- 
cipal Group 4: (max): £20,154 plus £1,038 London 
Allowance. mm 


Dewsbury and Batley 
Technical 
and Art College 
Halifax Road, 
Dewsbury WF13 2AS 
(Tel: (0924)465916) 

Reft AIVS'83( R i 

Kirklees 

Metropolitan Council 

Oirertorotn or ErluL-utlonnl 
So rvii.ee 

ASSOCIATE 

PRINCIPAL 

(Salary Head of Depur Intent - 
Grade VI * 

Applications nro Invltvd 
from candidates with a profes- 
sional standing In Art and 
DMlgn for one of four posts of 
Aiiodale Prlnclpnl which, 
together with the Principal 
•ad Chlof Administrative 
Officer, form the Senior Man- 
agement Team of lllu Cullunn. 

The sucressful applicant 
will initially have a Callniir- 
wlda responsibility lor But- 
ton Affairs as wnll an brink 
naacted to foster tha Col- 
ItSi’a lonti-Htaiiilhin anti 
Mtlonal ropntui ion ri-putu- 
[Ion In tho fluid ui Art ami 
□eilan, porilrniurly In VIhdiiI 
CammunlrntloiiH. l-oiindui Inn 
uu Spatial Dunlin) til n/TEC 
Notional and iiltrlu-r f.’nrilfl- 
<«i# lovols. 

Application,, itru In v licit 
irom I none with ntipmiirlutn 
iK5f«!I rto ,,r ‘■■hulvulrnt ) qnal- 
tK)iS n * Mnrt nvimrli-itcit In 
rt/IIE ami prrrtirnlili with 
[■coni nnd rninvum rmuttri- 
■nte in nrurtissloini] Ui'slnn 
Practice. 

i. application lorittK. part leu- 
isriy Qr autlos/riwpiiitNlhllltleM 
JS* full tluNcrlptlon ol tin- 
t-aiiBaa n Cirannieutlnit may bn 
eptalnad (rom tha I'rliKlpitl ut 
rneabova add r a tut. The •-loNlitn 
.JLm.. rocB| bt or LOinpIrtuU 
l on forma will bo 3 
IKJee after the appaarunco of 
tm* advertisement, 

Plo A ySr°( , 0 U l , i3a , ? POrtUn “ y “iTt 


London College 
of Fashion 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

Prlnclpnl E.D. Wndo, M.A.. 
B.SC., (Eron.l. A.C.I.S. , 
M.B.I.M. 

1 ) Department of 
Hnlrdr'inl no and Itoauty 
Therapy 

Head of Deportment - Mrs 
Simile Craig 

Appllcatlona arc lnvltotl for 
the poet o( 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SCIENCE 

Applicants should hove slg- 
■ilficunt cxparlencn In eduen- 
t/on and possess a graduate 
qualification In Pliyalcnl/Llfe 
6c loll cos. 

Snlnrv Is in accortlnnca with 
Durnlinnt FE ngrooiiient on a 
sculo £11. 733 - £14,763 plus 
£1 .038 Inner London Allo- 
wn nee. 

2) nopm tmenl of ncsian 

Head of DepurtniutU - Daphne 
Toumiik NDI), ATD 

Applh-ntlons arti lnvltt<ri for 
l lie post of 

LECTURER I 
IN DESIGN 

to tnai'h daslnn and design 
nppriv'inilon to Ntndenta an 
nTEC Narlomil Diploma and 
Higher Dlplomu In Clothing 

COIIt'NOS. 

Salary In accordance with 
fin rn ham (FE) aorenmnnt on a 
aralo £6.207 - 11,057 plus 
£1,038 Iiinnr London Allo- 
wunro. 

1 -tirtlii-r uitd nppllra- 

tlnii form rrom Clark to the 
Governor!!. London Collogn of 
Fashion. , 20 John I'rlnco's 
Street. WIM OBJ. 

Clohlnn dote Friday >5 
Novembor. 

l liesn posts ore suitable Tor 
Job shorn, applications for n 
Job share appointment will 
only be considered If submit- 
ted on a paired basis. 

ILEA Is an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (01 439) H7 


Research and Studentships 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of Biochemistry 

P08T-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

ISecond Advertisement) 

* p ® Invltnd for 

Uoii which E r RC - rund *' 11 pD . s, ‘ 
small W „5 h forms part or a 
0 T^h* n( B . ou, l "tudylnu tho 
tlonh °. r cofactar aqulsl- 
coi? ^o'rWoonipim In E. 
bloch»!lS, p r ojBCt Involves the 
■erffif enatyala of d 

dere^-i 'ftonis which »ra 
blosvnM?- i n molyhdoaiyma 
“{wyn thesis. Enaymologlcal 

# PProarhlB ,,icull,r ^ oenotlc 
Pi w?h CI S ! " being em- 

en« e in , «i«r lQn * with experl- 

■toSa ar»*£2r» or both ° r ,l,ose 
■*riSaa a ao5t? fe C ed bul ather 
Heents will also be 

UbnSSi^i: Furfbar Informs- 
D.u "JSJLi* Obtained rrom Dr. 
« 30 ) Th [ 10382 as 1 B I . Ext. 
“ble for „ p o» l t 1 on Is avall- 

■••rtlna m 5 to thro ‘ 5 y«®rs 

ng as soon as possible. 

*toB52S lt T!® n v w,n b * on «>• 

seal* c iJ lr * Analog ous LA 
f 127l50 rr.t1 Uy E7.320 - 

PBndina r.i. un0or review) de- 

B *B?rIanc* qu,u,,c * M <>n» end 

onclOBlng s 
vltao “" d the 

rat ere as to The 


Cambrldeshlre College 
of Arts and Technology 

(Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

Department of Science 

RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTSHIP 
(LEA) 

A Research Assistant Is 
required as soon as possible to 
carry uul supervised research 
in one of thefol lowing areas: 

1 . Plant genetic engineering 

2. Electrochemistry using 
mlcrD-sensors (Insect-plant 
Interact I one) 

Applicants should posseB a 

^,S:-ndw"£b-e*o.c»dto 

SKSSTaW A a®, 

may ba required to outa 

HJ&WSSrfWS. 

to one year. 

n| M u stats the research 
area for which application U 
made. 

Salary SaOe: ' 

laB'i.gsssswefc* 

SS” ■aS SSs k.tassi 


Thel^rhulmeThist 


RESEARCH AWARDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 19K6 

STUDY ABROAD STUDENTSHIPS 

SludonloWps le>r 1 or 5 years advanced study or research at a centre ol 
learning in any part of iho world except iho U.K oi U.S A 
The awards comprise an allowance ol £5.450 a calendar yeai lor maint- 
enance plus return air passage, baggage allovranco and internal liauei 
expenses. Additional allowances ai iho discretion of Ihe Committee loi a 
depondant spouse (up to £ 1 .500 a year), for cou nines with abnormally high 
cost of living, and a contribution towards lees if abnormally high 
Applicants must be first degree giadualos of a U K. university, holders of 
C.N A.A. degrees or equivalent education in Ihe U.K.. have boon at school in 
the U.K or the CommonwoaHh. be -under 30 on 1st October 1986 and 
normally resident in the U.K. 

Candidates must be available tor Interview In London in |&io April: Travelling 
expenses within tho United Kingdom will be refunded. 

Appllcatlona on tha appropriate form (SAS2)C must ba In tha hands of 
the Secretary by Monday, 8th January 1 088, and cannot be considered 
II arriving after that dBte. 

Application form (8A82)C and further Information from Tha Secretary, 
Research Awards Advisory Committee, Tha Leverhulma Trust, 15-18 
New Fatter Lana, London EC4A 1NR. Telephone 01-822 B0E2. 


University College 
Cardiff 

Departin'! rtt ,,f E>:unninlcs 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

AppliLollon* are lnvltrscl lur 
two 2 yonr rnaouri-li fnl- 
luwHlrips In Ilia Il'ipartMii-nt >«1 
Economics. Olio ol thn itonls In 
aitm hoi! to resuarrh work on 
the VVpIhIi urottoiny and In 
purtlrnlnr usnl>ttliii| lit tins tln- 
vclopmunt nr u fnt'ecnbllna 
■nudnl. Tlu> utliur Is attached 
to an ESnC II none ml pi-ojart 
an tha employmont conaoqu- 
oncoa or tcchnolonlrul irhanan 
In tho motor Industry. Appli- 
cants should havo a aaod first 
dnurne In xconumlc*. 

Salary r-anno; C6.864 
£7,821 witliln rongn lu. 
Duties to iQmmoiicn as soon us 
Itosslbln. 

Applications (2 capias i. 
toaotlier with tho names and 
addrassos of two refei-oos 
should br forwarded to the 
Vice- Principal ( Administra- 
tion) A Koglatrai-. University 
Collar. P.O. Dox 78. Cardiff 
CF1 1XL. Further particulars 
ara aval labia Irom Professor 
K.D. George. Department of 
Economics Tel: 10222) 44211. 
Ext. 2192. Closing data 22nd 
November 1983. Ref: 309 7. 
(01408) HI 2 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dopiirtinont of Electrical A 
Electronic Eitalitoprinu 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE/ 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

Digital Adaptive Cntti. 
munlcationa and Tolomc-try 
for Underwater Applications. 

Applications are Invited 
front graduates In Engineer- 
ing. Physlcn or MathematliB 
for thla post rienoble until 
June 1987). The project will 
ulve oxporlance of the design 
of digits) circuits, microp- 
rocessor applications nnd the 
computer aided assessment or 
systems. The successful appli- 
cant mny register for e higher 
degree. 

Starting aulory will be up to 
ER.920 p.a. on either the 
Runno IA stole (£7.520 - 

£12,1501 or the Rango IB 
scale (£ 6.600 - £B.B 20 i (under 
review), according to aye, 
qualifications and experience. 

CASE 8TUDENT8HIP 

Secure Underwater Dntn 
Transit) n-sluit. 

Appllcatlona ara Invited 
rrom suitably quullflcd gradu- 
ninn In Engineering. Physics 
or Muthnnuiilc-n Tor this CASE 
reHoorch studentship sup- 
ported by the 8ERC and thn 
Admiralty ResearGh Estab- 
lishment. Portland (ARB). 
Tha Industrial sponsors will 
supplement the atnndard 
BETIC support grant. The um- 
Jnct will alvo oxporlonca of the 
problems arising In tho design 
of undorwator irnnumlaalon 
•ystoms that nro to be highly 
roalHtunt to Intorferonco 
either natural or man-made. 
Tho Hucrasarnl applicant will 
be oxpectod to roglator for a 
higher degron. 

Further pnrtlculara for both 
of the above can bn obtained 
from PrufoBsor A.G-J. Holt, 
Department Of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering, Tha 
Uni varsity, Newcastle upon 
Tyne NE1 7RU. to whom 
applications with curriculum 
vitae nnd the names of thraa 
referees, should ba aant os 
soon ns possible and not Inter 
than 2 1st Novombar 1985. 
(01402) H12 


Personal 


LOANITOMLARIID WOMM 

from £30 granted 'same day.- 
Salaried woman's Postal 
Loans Ltd-, 179 Repent St., 

IMMBOIATK ADVANCH £100 
to £20.000. Written terms on 
request. Regional Trust Ltd.. 
31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, 

London W 1 A 4RT. Phone 

01-491 9934 or 499 5416 LOOO 


BOOK 

PUBLISHER 


MERLIN BOOKS LTD 
Staunton, Devon, EX33 2EA 
TaleptioM: Btaunton (0271) B16430 
( 72910 ) 


Administration 


Royal Borough of 
Kingston upon Thames 

Directorate of Education and 
Recreation 

Libraries and Continuing 
Education Division 

Careers Service 

CAREERS OFFICER 
(HIGHER 
EDUCATION) 

(£10.632 - £1 1 .295 p.a. Incll 

.„X5 MTSSB ‘VFlS 
tassr* “cJSBBS 

ihould pr«f e rn b I v have had 
three years cxperlence lri tbe , 
careers Service and be able to 
demonstrate an ability to deal 

with the Inrormatlon nnd uiJi- 

danca needa of academic 
puplls/studenta. 

This post la exempt ■ from 

■Rlnaronco' arrange manta. 

However. “• , P ,, 55* , °aVc ra OT 
■moiovees or the “ ■ 

M(fc'i with relevant experi- 
ence will be welcome. 

Po r rurther Information 


^■•^ COmE. CloirnB 
Datei 29th November 19 B5j , 


University of 
Botswana 

DEPUTY BUR8AR 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
tho above-mentioned post. 
Applicants should hold an in- 
ternationally racognlsad pro- 
fessional qualification In 
accountancy and have at least 
six years post qualification 
axparlance at n senior level In 
an Institution or tertiary 
education or comparable orga- 
nisation. Tho Deputy Bursar’s 
duties Will Include tho super- 
vision, through the Chlof 
Accountant, of all tne 
accounting functions of the 
University which era In the 
. process of being compute- 
rised. Ho/ehe will also be 
responsible ror atari - training 
In tho Bursar's Office. 

Salary: piB.364 p.a. fixed. 
Expatriates are. entitled _ to 
305a contract addition, 25% 
gratuity and education allo- 
wance. Benefits end allo- 
wances Includo Modical Aid 
Plan. Personal Accident and 
Lire Insurance, assistance to- 
wards University education or 
up to four dependent children 
and spouse. Motor Vehicle 
Advance Scheme and Pension 
Scheme (citizens only). 

' Applications with names of 
three professional referees to 
ha sent to the Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Botswana, Private 
Baa 0029, Oiboms. . Bots- 
wana. not later than 50 
November 1985. Candidates 
In the UK -should also sand a 

>i>>' MwgLiOeDqwpwnltNWilti 
vers Ides (Appeal, 36 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H 0PF. 


Dcp.irtnicnt of lulmralion nnd Science 

HM Inspectors 
of Schools 

Apl-litdlnim arc- invited hum mvn anJ women, prcforal-lv auiJ 
liilwcrii 1' and '1^, f«>r .i|»|>oin(iiu*iH in fincDnd as IfM 
lnv|w:cEi>is. IIMI inx|>etl <.v1iK'j(iunii} iniiiiunonx a.s pan <>( l*oi1i 
UDiL-r.il .uu! specijlist .iv>i)>nniL’ni-. jiiJ pnivulv udvirc lu the 
1 jl]> ji rrii'.ni nnd ilmui^houl iht- L-ducmion iisirni. 

Current vdc-mcicv jic (i>r t|K-ci.ilistx in: 

Further and Higher Education 

Kur jll ihL-.si- pfisis uppriipri.iic arndt-mic .in>J profciiion jl 
tic jticins an- required logL-iht-r with ‘.nbvittmijl h-Jilting jih! 
induvt rial / t«Miinit-ri:jid/|«t ile tsmnjilt-xjt-riBnef. 

Agriculture and Horticulture ret: 1/Sf» 

Applikjnis who tan j1*o offer an unginecrinji or scientific 
hackgnntnd wmild have jn Advjnrxgf. 

An and Design ret: 2/Sf> 

Applied ms shrm Id luve j broad inure si jerost rhe livid of art and 
design ii udit-s m different Ic-vl-K. Experience ol fine nri irJthinjj 
at (ii-yreu level nr oi lilm and phruourdphy enurscs would be an 
aJvju(u>;«-. 

Business and Management Studies: Accounrancy 
ret: 3 /Hr. 

A]ipticunis sliMiili) linv-L-ji professional iitMliticarinn from a major 
jiLiiuni.inLV Ik jnd L-'ci'criL-ncc «l lejchinu accotmrinM Ji 
prolL--ivinn.il :ind.'or dcRri-L' level. 

Business amt Management Studies: Law 
ref: 4/86 

Applicants should hive experience ol te.ictiinu Ijw m denr-.-e level. 

I- KpL-ric-ncL- m the dcvclri|)mL-iii of I IT EC t tin her National 
Diploniu courses would be an riiivantjuc. 

Construct inn ref: 5/86 

Applicants should luvva dt-Hree and/or an etjuivulL-ni pojlc'isiondl 
iiunliltc ution. Applications I run A re hi tec-tv. Civil Kim inters and 
Quantity Snrvc-vors svonld he welcome J. 

Engineering ref: o/S6 

Applicants should have n hjckRroi|nd in one or more of the- 
folkwviiix fields: 

Dusitfn and AUnulacturiiiK EnMlneeimu. 

Motor Vehicle, Fabrication and Welding Enmneermn. 
nk-ciriciil Hower GnAinecring. 

Health Studies ret : 7/86 

Applirantv should hold u tecoKnised quulificufion in ,i niirwnfl 
discipline and have a knowledge ol nursing and paramedical 
education and child and community cure courses. 

Science ref: 8/86 

Applied lions arcsoughi from physicists end chemists. Knowledge 
of com puling and c-ler ironies woulJ lx an advamage. 

Mathematics nnd Computing rvf: 9/RCi 
Applicants should be able io oiler mAthem tries or computing vs a 
major subject discipline. Pariicul.tr interval and experience in an 
area ol computer application c.m. in torn union tvchnolujiy. or in 
ilic field uf mntliematlcal sciences would be un advantage. 

Sturtiny salary for all posts is within the range £17,00(1- 
£22,900. Re local iGh expenses of up io C 5,000 may be 
payable. 

Applicurlon forms (co be returned as soon as possible and 
not later than 15 November 1985) and further Informalion 
may be obtained from Mrs S Willis. Department of 
Education and Science, 39 York Road, Ijondon. SE1 7PH. 
Telephone: 0 1-934 0798, 0799, 0800. 

The Civil Service is an equal opportunity cm piny or. 


COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

Publicity and Public Relations Officer 
3 Year Contract 

Salary up to £17,505 p.a. + Benefits 

A public relations professional with public sector experience 
end probably a bias towards verbal media skills is required to ^ 
join CNAA as soon as possible. Management of the public 
informantlon office and a full PR role will be expected. 

We offer a central London location and the challenge of 
Initialing and developing new PR policies for Council over the 
next few crucial years. 

Further details are available from: 

The Personnel a Training Officer 
Cou noil for National Academic Awards 
344-354 Gray's Inn Road London WC1X 
' Telephone: 01-278 441 1 ext 278 
The dosing date for applications 19 Monday 18 November 1985. 

(72912} 


Institute of European 
Studies 
ACADEMIC 
COUNSELLOR/ 
ADMINISTRATOR 

A merlin n undnrgratluate 

InaUtuto seeks Burial Science 
graduate for above pout. 
Involving uannral ■ulminlatre- 
tlvo work and aii,l.,ua stu- 
dents on tlialr at-i'lli«i. with 
the possibility of nttmp teach- 
ing. Salary £8.500+. ui cord- 
ing to age and experinure- 

ApplIcMIons in writing with 
-iCV and ngmeg ot three rafer- 
LtoPBr ’ -103“ ■ .-Tho " - Director, 
Mngtltuta «£JBwana«ihSttidlaai 
17 Blaomitbury Sq., London 
WC1 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.ELE.S. 

when replying .. 
to advertisements < 
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Administration continued 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SWANSEA STUDENTS UNION roiwJro .in 
Mm mitral or |>j fill llrjpo'Jol Umnn l/bn.iijer Icoinmennny VHl.iry.il 
ni.QC'Cl nlirTu4ij*uiJul1(jf |'rolj,ilK>n,iry pernor] ) Foll'VAinplhorolircrnvnl 
of Hid proscnl incumtKinl 

Thii is the Kisi lion in Ihu Union bfafl arid Ifio succusskil applic- 

ant will bo oj.pacied tu iliijiiay Iho appropriate ikaiv cnlMusia , J rri and 
ejpcnenr.f 

Thu Umvcrsily is a srngiu campus In sNIulion srtuncod on the Gower 
coast The Union s or was appro mn.itely 4Q0D students 

Application forms, job description and other de foils may be obtained 
from: PAUL STOKES. STUDENTS' UNION PRESIDENT. U.C S Studonls' 
Union Singleton Park. Swansea SA2 flPP. 

Closing rialo for return of application forms Is 15th November 1985 

U C. Swansea Students' Union strives to be an Equal Opportunities Employ- 
er. 

UNDEB MYFYRWYfl COLEG PfllFYSGOL ABERTAWE - mao argon gwel- 
nyddwrar gyPer y swydd o ReoJwr yr Undab (cyflog dechreuol ruatn.000 
i'wadolygn wodl cytnad prawt). yn dllyn ymddeolladygweinydctwr presen' 
nol 

Dyma bril swydd staff yr Undob a disgwyllr I'r ymgoisydd llwyddlannua 
ddangoa y agiliAu priodol, y brwdfrydedd a'r prolfad 

Mno'r Brifysgol yn sefydllad campws sengl wodr'l Ieoh nr Fro GAyr Mao'r 
Undob yn g wasanaelhu tun 4000 o Myfyrwy r. 

CflclIPr croI Ifurftonni cals, disgriflad o'r swydd n manylion poliach oddl 
wrlh PAUL STOKES. LLYWYOD UNDEB V MYFYRWYR. Undeb y Myfyr- 
wyr, C P A Parc Slnglotnn. Abortawa. SA2 8PP. Y dyddfod cau II ddyert- 
wolyd fturllonnl cnllo yw Tnchwwld 1 5 (ad, 1 985. 

Vnidrocfig Unctoh Myiymyr C P. Aberlawe tod yn Gyflogwr Cytic Cyfartal. 


The Association of 
Corporate Treasurers 
EDUCATION 
SECRETARY 

Apjinm Minis H ill VI lull for. 
till) PiinI uf Uillii'iillun h,irri‘- 
loiy In it siiuMJ mid iirunlluimlK 
prL>(irs4loriul hnily for tfunlur 
Pferriill vi?H of (lip i (illnlry'a 
ItiailliiD ■‘uiinmiiti-4. 

Ihr -iiirrrssi ul iiuiilldiiin will 
preferably be u Brad mil u wllli 
fipcrlmii n of working In an 
cdinniliin nr examination* 
rM-narliiiriit ol nnoriior profus- 
alniniJ body nr nfmllnr 
ornunlMtloil. Hii'Wllc will also 
be to null to nr taking Initiative 
end comm i in It nctiiu Mf/e< lively 
with mainlior« and students. 
The salary will bo In ilia region 
of El 1.000 n.a. 

Furtlior details of the vacancy 
and an application form may 
be ob In I nod from llie Secre- 
tary. The Association or Cor- 
porate Treasurers. 16 Pnrk 
Crescent. London VYIN 4AH. 

Closing duo for receipt of 
applications: »0 November 

IMS. 


University of Edinburgh 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

A|i|il(i'iitlt>iiR lire Invlirii for 
IWO ptlMtft Ilf AI>M INISFH A- 
TJ VJ; A SS I ST A NT I Cirruli- I A I. 
Dim In Min I'nculiy i>f Mmllriile 
Office and oni< tnliuly In the 
Fnrnlty tif Vniorlnory Midi- 
(Ina and tlio cenlrnl 
nilniliilatratlni). 

PrcvImiH sHpnrleuce. 

espaclulty In higher adoration 
administration, would be a 
distinct advantage. 

The Initial .salary will bo ai an 
appropriate point on llie 
AdntfnlalrallVM Crude tA Mare 
(£ 6 . 600 — f 13,1 30 nor unniini, 
curi enlly under review! . 

Further particulars may bo 
obtulried from tho Personnel 
orricu, University of Edin- 
burgh , 63 South bridge, Edin- 
burgh EH 1 ILS, with whom 
applications (eight copies), 
giving I he names of two refer- 
ees. should bo lodged not lator 
than 22nd November 1903. 

Please quota ref. 4038 
(1406) H3 


Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
{Chrlst'B and Notre Dame College and 
St Katharine's College) 

DIRECTOR OF LEARNING RESOURCES 

Applications are Invlled from suitably qualified and ex- 
perienced persons for the newly created post of Direc- 
tor of Learning Resources to manage and develop a 
range of resources within the Institute, the major one of 
which Is a library of over 200,000 volumes. 

The Institute is an Independent Voluntary College affi- 
liated to the University of Liverpool, pnd offers courses 
leading to Honours Degrees of B.Ed and B.A. (Gene- 
ral); P.G.C.E.; Diploma In Occupational Therapy; and a 
wide range of In-Service courses for Teachers. 

The appointment will be made at Principal Lecturer 
level on the Burnham F.E. Salary Scales, currently 
£1 3.749-El 7,289 p.a. 

Further details are obtainable from the Rector, Li- 
verpool Institute of Higher Education, Stand Park 
Road, P.0. Box 6, Liverpool LI 6 9JD, to whom a 
letter of application, a Curriculum Vitae, and the 
names and addresses of two referees should be 
submitted by 30th November, 1985. ( 7 mo) 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF MATHEMATICS 
AND COMPUTING 

(Grade V, £16,902 -£18,771) 

Applicaliorfs nra invited for this post which becomes 
vacant on 1 January 1986. The Department offers a 
range of full-time and part-time courses in 
mathematics and computing, including courses in 
Computer Studies leading to BTEC Higher National 
awards, and is responsible for the servicing of other 
courses across the Institute as a whole. The success- 
ful candidate will be expected to contribute substan- 
tially to the development of the Department's work, 
notably in relation to computer applications and infor- 
mation technology. " 

Further details and application forms ere available 
from tha Deputy Registrar to whom completed 
forma should be returned by Friday, 16 November 
1985. 

1 7-921) 


(fill io\ Kmiii II of Hum k Eimcahw 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 5 AB— ■■ 
Tel: Bolton (0204)28851 — — — ■ 



College of Ripon 
and York St John 

Ap|.ll< iirlonx urn invItvU lor 
tuo lollowiun pom In this 
CIiih-lIi or Clin land Voluntary 
Ciillnnn (it lllflliirr Education 
(IAOO man nnii women). Tim 
tip point nxmt will lie (it an 
iippruprlntn point on the 

LECTURER 
GRADE II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Males £7,020 - £14.763. The 
iippuliitniont will date from 
Inf . 111 n i jury 11186. or as sonn 
a« M'jHAlliln tliernaftnr. 

AGRICULTURAL 
BIOLOGY 
AND ECOLOGY 

Cnnd lilalaa for a post In the 
above area should possess a 
aaod degree and a keen In- 
ternal In teaching upplied 
aspects or Biology. A sound 
knowlsdua of plant husbandry 
arul ecology la essential . 
Touching Is to Honours De- 
gree level. 

FurthordetnllBand applica- 
tion farms may be obtained 
from Tho Principal. College of 
Ripon and York St. John, 
Lord Mayor's Wnlk. York 
VOS 7 EX. to whom completed 
forms should be rsturned to 
arrive not lotar than Monday 
36 Ui Novomber 19H5. 

(01 438) H8 


Buckinghamshire 
College of 


Higher Education 

School of Engineering 

LII IN 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

Appllcutlons lire Invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates. The successful candi- 
date will be nxpecte'd to con- 
tribute to tho School's work In 
tliu broad urea of lufarmatfon 
Tochnolooy with apacliillat ap- 
plications ns appropriate. Tho 
post is Intended (o comple- 
ment and strengthen the ex- 
ist Ina loam, and applications 
from people who cun contri- 
bute to prourammaa In the 
areas or oxpert systems, real- 
time proura mmhiii and adv- 
aneed software techniques 
would be particularly wel- 
come. A degree In an 
appropriate discipline 

touether with a postnraduate 

a uallilcailon or relevant In- 
ustrlal experience la desir- 
able. However tha ColleBS 
would welcome applications 
from recently qualified gradu- 
ates In Computhifl or allied 
disciplines. 

Appointment from lat 
January 1986 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

tlS^TO? Ul 1:7,986 ' 


Removal and ladoinn allo- 
wance available In certain clr- 


Appllcatlon forms and (In- 
falls from Deputy Director, 
Queen Alexandra Rond. HJflli 
Wycombe, Ducka. HPI 1 2JZ. 
Please enclose a s.a.e. 
(01411) HS 


Industry and Commerce 


Association of Accounting Technicians 

The Association was set up in 1980 by the four 
London-based chartered accountancy bodies to 
provide a professional qualification for staff 
employed by their members. It is growing steadily 
and ha9 now over seventeen thousand students and 
over ten thousand members. 



Applications are Invited for a new post of Assistant 
Secretary (Eduoatlon). Candidates Interviewed will 
probably be graduates, In their late thirties or early 
forties, with experience In teaching or educational 
administration, at least at F.E. level. Some travelling 
will be required. An accountancy qualification is not a 
necessity, but committee experience and some 
knowledge of the world of professional bodies would 
be advantageous. 

The salary will be c. £18,000. For further particu- 
lars. write or telephone to the Secretary, A AT, 21 
Jockey's Reids. London WC1R 4BN. 

Tel: 01-405 496l. 


Scholarships 


The University of 
Sydney 

IMhturnUumr Scholarships hi 
Law 

(1) CHARLES 
AUGUSTUS 
COGHLAN 

SCHOLARSHIP 

(2) ARTHUR 
NELSON 

LITTLEJOHN 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Tho Charles Aiiouaiuh 
Cow til ii ii Scholarship anil tho 
Arthur Nelson Littlejohn 
Scholarship arc open to 
graduates In luvv of the Uni- 
versity til Sydney who propose 
to pursue advanced legal stu- 
dies flltliar within the Faculty 
of Law In tha University of 
Sydney or ol&owhrre nr to 
nraduuies In law of any other 
university who propose to 
pursuo advanced legal studies 
In tile Faculty of Law In tho 
University of Sydnny. 

The Scholarships are each 
valued at $A 10.500 pnr 
annum and are tenable for one 
year. They may be renewed 
for o further year. Travel 
grants of up to SA2.000 may 
be paid to enable scholars to 
travol from their normal place 
of rfcaldonco to tho University 
at which they propose to 
onrul. and to return home 
upon expiry of the Scho- 
larships. 

(3) COMMITTEE 
FOR 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDIES IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Applications nre Invited for 
a law scholarship which la 
open to law a rad u a tea ot the 
University of Sydney or to law 
graduates of other universi- 
ties who wish to pursue adv- 
anced legal studio* In tliu 
Faculty of Luw In the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. 

The successful applicant 
will normally be required to 
enrol ror full time nuidles 
leading to the degree of Maa- 
tar's by coursowork or thesis. 
In tills case, tha scholarship In 
tenable for one year, but may 
ba renawed for a second year. 
In exceptional circumstances, 
candidates may enrol for full 
time studies leading to the 
dearoe of Ph.D.. In which case 
the Scholorahlp Is tenable for 
three years and renewable for 
u fourth year. 

_ The Scholarship < a valued at 
SAlO.aaO per annum. A 
travel nllowance may bn paid 
If the scholar normally rosldos 
In a city or town alsowhero In 
Australia or avnrauan. A 
ornnr-ln-alu. ununi tu Dio rout 
of conipulnury nubm rlptloiiN 
and onraliiiain foes, may also 
bo awarded. 

Application forms far the 
above thrnn scholarships am 
available from llie Registrar 
( Scholarships orrical. Uni- 
vontlty of 0yd no v. NSW 3006. 
Australia, with whom appllru- 
5“S» 9*0*0 an 30 November 
1985. (01443) 1135 


Awards 


Independent 
Colleges 

Sevenoaka School 


Oxford Centre 
for Postgraduate 
Hebrew Studies 

THE GEORGE 
WEBBER PRIZE 

A Prize of £1,000 Is 
awarded annually for tha best 
translation Into English, 
whether published or unpub- 
lished, of a work from any 
branch of Hebrew religious or 
secular literature which Is of 
literary merit and general In- 
terest. Applicants may bo of 
any ji atlonauty but must have 
workoi) on tranalotlon 

wNIst nsoWtmt in the United 

SSiSSri .. thay muBt have 
It not more than 24 
rn on ens prior to application. 

IV F °> r J Ur £ er Particular* npp- 

^rr!?n,„ th n ArfmlBtotTitlV. 

Secretary, Oxford Centre for 
Hebrew Studies, 45 St Giles'. 
data 0 -" 1 l? X1 , 4lP ' Closing 
<01 430) 18 jBnUary 


An uiiusuul 

to take over a lorn* '-Ul ?*'H. 

lug IJupurtment L.nl ,h r l ‘- 
for 'A' Levels and 
I orm enurnea for 1 60 

The successful applicant 
b^duat^ldaanv^NI 

nxporlrnro m 
and/or Business Sh2£" , ‘“ 
InleruRI in n,,ISI , 1 < n 
drvnlopmcnt would rr h R UUn 
advantage. “ B M 

The School will offar ih- 
cessful candidate the nn^ 1 ' 
tunlty to attend « 3 ^. , ' 
Munagomem course s?°?i h 
London nusiueis School in th. 
Summer Term berors taid*. 
up the post at Sevenoak, 'In 
September 1986. 4 ln 

Salary significantly abn.. 
nuriiham; housing svsn^ 

Further details obtalnahi. 

SSrofltry. hB 

names and addres.os or hi; 
referees, to: The HsadniMt,- 
Se ven on ks School. Sevsnoak.' 
Kent. TNI 3 IHU. TonDal< * 
(1455) u . 


Overseas 


Memorial University 
of Newfoundland 

Department or Mathematic, 
end statistics 

Applications are InvltM 
from 

QUALIFIED 

APPLIED 

MATHEMATICIANS 

for one or more lenure-irsck 
positions ot the Assistant Pro- 
fessor or Associate Prorssior 
leva la (although exception. I 
candidates may be consldared 
for the Profeesor level), affsc- 
tlvo September I9B6, gubj.ct 
to availability of lunils. For.n 
Associate Professor, lubibui- 
tlal achievement In rei.«rch 
and teaching Is required. Far 
an Assistant Professor, ■ 
doctorate and dsmon.trsi.d 
ability in toacliing and re- 
search arc required. Appli- 
cants will be considered with 
expertise In any area of C|u< 
slcal or Modern Applied 
Matliomntlcs. The succMsfui 
applicants will be oxpsntodto 

t iro vide leadership In dcv.lop- 
ne programs In Applied 
Mmlioiniitlca rurrantly b.ing 
conshtnred within the Deport- 

IllOllt. 

In aiLordnnce with Can..- 
diou Immluratlon requlr.- 
innntM, this aUvortlsemsiit t. 
dlrnctud to Canadian cltlwu 
mid ppriimnunt rnsldants- 

AppllcitiUs should submit* 
complain curriculum vitae rt# 
tho numnn of nl leal «nr« 
rafnrortH to: Hr. Druro SnMT* 
or. Hand, Department 01 
Mulliamutli.N mid Stallage. 
Mnniurlul University or New- 
fcjundiniid, St. John *. N.W' 
rniindlnnd, Canada A1C 
..(01457) H' 4 


Memorial University 

of Newfoundland 
Department of Mathemstim 
and Statistics 

Applications ora Invited 
from 

QUALIFIED 

STATISTICIANS 

for one or morn lenure-Wt^ 

f iosltlons at the Aeslstnn 1 .Pro 

ossor or Associate Proteeiwi 
levels, effective September 
1986, subject toevollBbillty W 
funds. For en Assoclste Prtr 
fesaor. aubstontlal scnlev^ 
ment ln research. a 

consulting la required, ror *' 
Assistant Professor. ■ dow 
rate In Statistics end demoa* 
t rated ability In teaching 
research are required. 

ln accordance with Can*; 
dlan Immigration rewir® 
menta, this ad v ®rtlanm®nt " 
directed to Canadian ^clHrt"* 
and permanent realdents. 

Applicants should nu^mll * 
complete curriculum vitas a 
the names of at lo»*t «tr«* 
referees to: Dr. Bruce Shawv 
er. Heart. Department^ 

Mathematics and Stot)BU»; 

Memorial KJ*. 

roundland. St. John 
foundland. Canada Alt- ac 
(014361 " 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN THE T.H.E.S. 


■Mill 
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Overseas continued 




THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOQY 
SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 


LECTURER IN 
MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERING/ 
ENGINEERING 
MANAGEMENT 

$A26,236 - $A34,467 p.a. 

Applications are invited for appointment to the 
position of Lecturer in either Manufacturing 
Engineering or Engineering Management. 

The School of Mechanical Engineering offers both 
undergraduate and post-graduate degree courses. 
Subjects relevant to this appointment include 
Engineering Management, Operations Research. 
Maintenance Management. Contract Engineering, 
Engineering Statistics, CAD/CAM, Robotics and 
Manufacturing Processes. 

The appointee will be expected to oversee the 
continuing development of courses and laboratories 
in some of these fields and be capable of 
supervising the work of post-graduate students. 
Applicants should possess a higher degree, 
preferably a doctorate, and should have experience 
In Industry or government. 


Fates and a contribution toward removal expenses 

__ r ' Housing 

Loan Scheme Is also available. With consent of 


are provided for overseas appointees. A Housing 


Council, academic staff are permitted to undertake 
limited consulting work. Opportunity exists to 
contribute to superannuation. 

Appointment will normally be with tenure or by way 
of a three year fixed term contract. Overseas 
appointees will be expected to enter into a service 
agreement to remain with the Institute for a 
minimum of three (3) years. An information sheet 
for applicants is available from the address below. 
Closing date 2nd December, 1985. 

Applications should Include full details of academic 
and professional background plus the names and 
addresses of three referees from whom confidential 
reports may be obtained. In reply pfBase quote 
reference No. 85/198 and forward to: 

The Director, 

N.S.W. Government Office 
66 Strand 

LONDON, WC2N SLZ W5 


UNIVERSITY OF CROSS RIVER STATE 

P.M.B. 1017 
U Y 0 

VACANCY 

UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARIAN 

JPJJ^nsirefowrted from suitably qualified candidates tar appointment to the poM of 

•*URY: 

U88 16: N142S0 - N 16000 

<XI AUnCA Tigii8 AND EXPERIENCE: : , 

’5' ®hould be graduates ol a recognised University wtih a recognised protas- 
quBWtcaiJon In Ubrnrtanehip and must have had relevant experience el e senior 
•wsi m ■ University or an Institution ol similar status. 

CONDITION OF SERVICE: 

Prl!s SS n<^ ?P n, 01 *«vkw Win be generally the same as mine pubW service of the 
‘•mw River Stole as may be modified from erne id time by council of the University. 
CONDITION OF SERVICE: 

fJJ?2*HJI»ons of service will be generally the same « in the Public Servtee olthe 
t™* "tor ®>ie as may be modified from time lo time by council ol the University. 
METHOD OF APPLICATION: 

(10 copies) ahoidd be accompanied with curriculum vttee (10 copies) 

Poet applied (or 
tome(s) In full 
Piece and Dais ol Birth 
Home address 

Address for cofitaet'cormpondence 

Nationality 
Mortal 8Wus 

Number and eges of elMJdreo (if any) , _ , 

Academic and Prolenlonal qualifications obtained Meet- 
ing WHERE end DATES and where applicable, grade and 
cuss. 

a wortdng experience staling WHERE and DATES 

Present employment Indicating WHERE, present STATUS 
.... Wto current salary 

w tare Curricula Meraste'aotivtoea . . . 

tomes end contact addrstsas of three (3) Referees who 
-^requested to send confidential report on the eppB- 

The Education Attache 
Nigerian UmverelUes Office 
leu Tottenham Court Road 
London W1P 9LE 

Appficallona Indicating poet applied for on top ol envelops, should be addressed to: 

The Education Attache 
Nigerian Unhrtrertee Office ' 

ISO Tottenham Court Road 
London WlP 8LE 


SINGAPORE 


POLYTECHNIC 


The Singapore Polytechnic is a technical institution financed by the Government ai 
Singapore and responsible for the training of technician engineers. It is approaching 
completion of a major expansion programme costing approximately £70 million 
(sterling). There is a full-time academic staff of 600 and an enrolment of 8,000 full-time 
and 8,000 pan-time students. 

We invite you to apply to join our team of professionals in one of the following 
positions: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER: $$24,100 - 90,000 p.a. 
SENIOR LECTURER: S$59,800 - 65,800 p.a. 
LECTURER: S$23,900 - 62,000 p.a. 

(Exchange rate, October I9B3 El = S$3.0 1) 

Point of entry into any of the above salary ranges win depend on qualifications 
and experience. Applicants for Principal Lecturership should have ton ( 10) years’ 
experience in a teaching or industrial environment and those for Senior Lecturership 
eight (8) years' experience. Applicants for the post of Lecturer should have a minimum 
of two (2) years' experience. 

QUALIFICATIONS & EXPERIENCE 

A degree or professional qualification ln Electronics Engineering with emphasis 
in any one of the fields: 

I) Telecommunication Engineering 

U) Digital Instrumentation and Control 

Ui) Computer Engineering 

iv) Integrated Electronics 

TERMS & CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Singaporeans and Malaysians will be offered appointment on LOCAL terms. Other 
expatriates will be appointed on contracts (which may be renewable) of 2 or 3 years' 
duration. 

Under the Singapore Central Provident Fund Scheme, a staff member contributes 
at the current rate of 26% of his gross salary subject to a maximum of S$12B0/- per 
month and the institution contributes 28% of the monthly salary subject to a maximum 
of SS 1780. The total sum standing lo the staff member's credit in the Fund may be 
withdrawn free of tax when he leaves Singapore/Malaysia permanently. 

A contract officer will receive baggage allowances, free air passages for himself, 
his spouse and up to 2 children under IB years of age. 

AccommodaUon is provided at subsidised rental together with education 
allowance, subsidised medical/dental benefits and vacation leave. 

APPLICATIONS 

Application to arrive not later than 3 weeks after publication of this advertisement. 

The Bead (Personnel) 

Singapore Polytechnic, BOO Dover Road, Singapore 0613, Republic of Singapore, 
giving curriculum vitae, home telephone number, previous subjects taught (if any) and 
name^and addresses of two referees. 


UNtVKHSI I V Uf «\\l*l. I OWN 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FRENCH 

lANf.t'.Uil- AMI 1.11 LKAfl’RI: 

Appli*. jiuirs .lie MMlk'il for ihc ahmc 
pi>M. f .'«nid id. iio should puvKvs high 
(juiilificaikons in i-'rciuh Liter. uurc 
Cumpoicncc in liicr.ii> Ihcorv. with 
an inlccuM in o>mpar<ilivc liivrulurc 
■md. prufvrjhly. sonic snccialir.ilion 
in cunicirpnoiry KrunJ: lilculurc. | 
will he un jJviiniugc 
Salary range R2h 403 - K32 7 03 p^r I 
annum, with un iinrm.il li«nu> <in*l | 
jlirJClisi- Mjff henefih 
Applicanis should luhniii u full cur- 
riculum siiuu in ffnyloh end Ihc I 
iijiko and addresses of three rcfcivo | 
nnt Ibict than 31 Dcccnibi-r I9S5 l< 
ihc Registrar lAli.-nixm. Appoini- 
I menls Office 52). Uniscrsils of C<iuc 
Town. I'nvaie Hag. Rundchosch. 

1 7700, South AfriL.i. Further mtcirma- 
limi tn.iv He uLu.iinu'.l from Ihu Kc^is- 
uar or"fhu Secretary, SA Umscisiiics 
Office. Chichvsiur llousc . 27K High 
Holborn. London WCIV 7I1E. Tnc 
Univursliv's polity is no: m di scrim: - 
naic on ihc grounds of sc*, race or 
rcUflion Furihci infornialion on i he 
implcnienuiinn of ihi> policy is 
oliininahle on icqucx. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF LAUSANNE 

invites applications for the 

CHAIR OF 

AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 

tenable from 1st September 
1986 or later. 

Qualification required: 

Ph.D. or equivalent. 

Applications, accompanied by 
a c.v. and a list of publications, 
should reach the Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters. University 
de Lausanne, Bailment central, 
CH - 1015 Lausanne. 
Switzerland, by 10 January 
1986. 

Further Information may be 
obtainable from the same 
address. Tel: 46 31 25 

£72934) 


FACULTY 

POSITIONS 

are available at 

The Abadan 
Institute of Technology 

For Iranian Graduates in the fields of: 
Chemical, Electrical, Electronics, 
Mechanical and Petroleum Engineering, 
and major fields in science such as 
Chemistry, Physics, Applied 
Mathematics, Geology, English 
Language and Linguistics. 

Application letters should be forwarded 
to the address below: 

Recruitment Committee 
Abadan Institute of Technology, 

Ahwaz, Iran. • 



to: 


ZOOLOGY 

Lecturer- A PH.D. In zoology with an Interoat In cell biology or 

embri0 '° 9yl, UNG UISTICS 

Lecturer - A strong backgonind In Phpnetlcs and Phonology 
would be desirable. 


noutsw, w 

on 1 Dace, ^ ^ university is nol to discriminate 

on grounds of sax, race, colour or national origin. 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for teaching appointments In the Depart- 
ment ol Sociology from candidates who should possess a relevant 
PhD. degree and who have a specialised Interest In Southeast 
Asia. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Leoturer 8130,660 - 63,570 

Senior Lecturer S$57,5B0 - 101,930 

Associate Professor S$89,300 - 1 23,000 

(BTGE1 => S$3.04 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's qualifica- 
tions, experience and trie level of appointment offered. 


Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University’s 

ndine 


>a 

Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the start member and the 
University are each required to contribute at the present rate of 
26% of hie salary, tho contribution of the staff member and the 
University being subject to a maximum of S$1 ,500 per month and 
S$1 ,750 per month respectively. The aum standing lo the staff 
member’s credit In the Fund Is tax-free and may be withdrawn 
when the staff member leaves Slngapore/Malaysla permanently. ( ; 
Depending on Ihe type of contract offered, other benefits may 
Include: a aettllng-ln allowance or SSI .000 (single) or SS2.OO0 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from 
SSI 00 to S$21 6 p.m. , education allowance lor up lo three children , 
subject to a 'maximum of 3310,000 per annum par child, passage 
assistance and baggage allowance for the transportation of per- 
sonal effects to Singapore. Start members may undertake con- 
sultation work, subject to the approval of the University, and retain 
consultation feea up lo a maximum of 60% of their gross annual 
emoluments In any one year. 

Application forms and further information on terms and conditions 
of service may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Department 
National University of 
Singapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore 051 1 


NU8 Overseas Office 

c/o Singapore High Commission 

In London 

S Chesham Street 

London SW1 

U.K. 

Tel: (01)235-4582 


( 72913 ) 


PIR9T CLASS AND SKCOND 

CLASS (division one) Honours 
graduate* In Mnthoimirics/Sta- 
tlstlc* Invited to apply far abbIb- 
tan tali Ip a/ Pel Iowa hip* ($9,000 


:v.( 


p.D.) for 
Statistics „ . , 
(Torn la, Sfirttl 


YALB UNIVERSITY, New 
' Haven. Connecticut. Pul] or 
eeaoclote professor (with te- 
nure). Are* or specialization: 
Kant and German Idealism. 
Appointment to begin 1987- 
BB. Semester aval am. Equal 
fflrmatlve ac- 
.Pfofeaapff 


opportunity/a 

hD studies .in. ,tion . employer. •Pi , S[e*iM 
im "if ore*!- fHCrVY. 1 F?BftfcfiJrl. ■■ nrtpert- 

,m ilhiqpt.' pri ■ ristioaopbv. Tnia 
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